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at the convention of the Millers’ 
National Federation at Old Point 
Comfort, Va: 

The rivalry for first place in the strug- 
gle for commercial supremacy centered 
for centuries about the Mediterranean 
Sea. With the discovery of the New 
World that rivalry spread to the high 
seas, und the field became worldwide. As 
time sped, the prize passed from Portu- 


Ts following address was delivered 


gal aud Spain to England. Britain be- 
came the mistress of the seas and the 
commercial heart of the world. But in 


the last few decades new Richmonds 
have entered the field, and the race is 
now between England, Germany and the 


United States. In 1912 the export trade 
of the United Kingdom amounted to 
$2,371,000,000, that of Germany to $2,- 
132,000,000, and that of the United States 


to $2,170,000,000. 
GROWTH OF AMERICAN EXPORTS 


Up to 1874, as a rule, our exports were 
largely raw products and our imports 
exceeded our exports. Then the scales 
turned. Both our exports and imports 
grew rapidly, but the proportion of ex- 
ports over imports increased until in 1913 
the aggregate of exports and imports 
was $4,242,000,000,—our imports being 
32,429,000,000, making the excess of ex- 
ports over imports $615,000,000. We ex- 
port approximately $5,000,000 worth of 
products each working day. 

Prior to 1880 the order in the race for 
the world’s export trade was as follows: 
England, France, Germany, the United 
States. By 1880 the United States had 
forged ahead and taken second place, 
Germany being third and France fourth. 
With the single exception of 1910, this 
order has since obtained. 

In 1880 our manufactured products 
constituted only 39 per cent of our ex- 
ports. Not until 1893 did these exports 
amount to as much as 50 per cent. In 
1913 they exceeded 60 per cent. Now we 
are in the first rank of the great nations 
in the shipment abroad of manufactures 
and second only to England in export 
trade, with Germany a close third. 

Our internal commerce is still more 
marvelous, With a population of only 
about one-fourteenth of the population 
of the world, we do one-third of the busi- 
ness of the world. 


INTERRELATION OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
TRADE 


It should be remembered that our for- 
eign trade is closely interrelated with our 
domestic trade. A foreign order for an 
American mill cannot be filled without 
a counter order for agricultural and min- 
eral products. Our foreign business is 
but a reflex on our domestic business. 

I do not know how many of you are 
exporters of flour, but all of you are 
interested in the export trade. The 
greater the exports of flour, the less the 
competition among our millers and their 
employees. The greater the prosperity 
of the milling industry, the better for the 
agriculturists and the entire American 
people. In helping the exporter, then, 
the government acts not only for him but 
in the interest of the public welfare. 


NECESSITY OF EXTENDING FOREIGN TRADE 


\ good deal of pride is felt in the 
thought that, since the Spanish War, we 
have come to be a mititary world-power, 
but a greater pride should be taken in 
the thought that we have come to be a 
commercial world-power. By securing 
our share of the markets of the world, 
we keep our mills and factories going, 
give steady employment to American 
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labor and furnish American agricultur- 
ists and mine owners a continuous mar- 
ket for their products, and add to the 
commen wealth. It is better to conquer 
markets than peoples. Victories of peace 
are greater than those of war. The 
tendency of the duties of the recent tariff 
law is to lessen the high cost of living. 
At the same time it has the effect of dis- 
placing, to some extent, homemade goods 
with foreign goods. This accentuates the 
necessity of expanding our foreign trade. 


WHAT OUR MANUFACTURERS SHOULD DO 


To hold and expand our foreign trade, 
our manufacturers must do their part. 
It is not wise for the government to at- 
tempt to supplant private enterprise or 
to do that for the manufacturer which 
he should do for himself. The manufac- 
turer must be up to date in his machinery 
and in his methods, and in the conduct of 
his business. He must turn out his best 
goods. He must do his part co-opera- 
tively with others through trade organi- 
zations. He must go after the foreign 
business as well as the domestic business. 
He must send his agents out into the 
field he would occupy. He must pack 
his goods properly. He must outdo his 
competitors. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD DO 


But the manufacturer is entitled to the 
support of the government. England and 
Germany are aiding their manufacturers. 
We must aid ours. Ana we are doing it. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


To this end we have created the De- 
partment of Commerce, with its Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
That department is presided over by a 
man who has had experience as a manu- 
tacturer and a legislator. He is a man 
of affairs and ‘is possessed of indomi- 
table energy and enthusiasm. The ap- 
propriation allowed by Congress last year 
for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce alone was more than $363,000, 
and for this year Secretary Redfield has 
asked Congress to more than double that 
sum. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Then there is the Department of State. 
I am glad of the opportunity to tell you 
something of the work of this depart- 
ment in its relation to our foreign trade. 
Too little is known of this work by the 
public, and its value to the business 
world is not appreciated. Let me begin 
by giving you a bit of the history of the 
Department of State. 

In every civilized country there is a 
department of foreign affairs, whose 
province is to manage the government’s 
business in foreign fields. Those depart- 
ments have control of the political, diplo- 
matic and commercial agents of the home 
government. With the rise of commerce 
have come also departments of com- 
merce, to which are confided jurisdiction 
over domestic commerce. They co-oper- 
ate with the department of foreign af- 
fairs; but their work, in so far as it 
touches the foreign field, is done through 
the department of foreign affairs. 

Our Department of State was first 


called the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs. But in its earlier history, in addi- 
tion to its management of foreign affairs, 
it was charged with the control of so 
much of domestic affairs that the name 
was changed to that of the Department 
of State. In the time of Mr. Jefferson 
practically all of the domestic business, 
except that pertaining to war and finance, 
was managed by the State department. 

In the management of our foreign af- 
fairs the Secretary of State is aided by 
the assistant secretaries, by the solicitor’s 
office, by the counselor, by the director of 
the consular service, by the chiefs of the 
four geographical divisions (in which are 
placed clerks who have served in the con- 
sular field), and the office of the foreign 
trade advisers. The chief duty of these 
officials is to give guidance and direction 
to the consular and diplomatic service. 


THE CONSULAR SERVICE 


The extent and value of the consular 
service is too little known to our business 
men. Some have the idea that the prin- 
cipal occupation of a consul is to sit up 
in an office provided by Uncle Sam, put 
on airs, chew tobacco and spit, and draw 
his salary. Nothing could be further 
from the real state of affairs. The con- 
sul is a very busy man. His duties are 
manifold and arduous. In addition to 
many other calls upon his time, he is re- 
quired to make a careful study and criti- 
cal analysis of our import and export 
trade in his district, and obtain a knowl- 
edge of the resources, industries, com- 
merce and language of the people there. 
He reports the possibilities of business 
and trade opportunity, and of the obsta- 
cles in the way of the American exporter 
and investor and the means of removing 
these barriers. 

He must familiarize himself with the 
customs tariffs and regulations of the 
country in which he is stationed, and 
their effect on trade, and transmit copies 
of the latest of these laws and regula- 
tions. He also transmits copies of the 
commercial treaties, conventions, and 
agreements in force between the country 
where he resides and other foreign coun- 
tries. His duty is to investigate and 
report all cases of discrimination against 
American exporters, in what manner the 
discrimination is effected, and the reasons 
for such discrimination. He has to make 
a study of the freight rates on railways 
and canals; of bounties bestowed by for- 
eign governments in aid to their export- 
ers; and of wages of labor and other ele- 
ments of cost of manufacturing. He has 
to .do an immense amount of statistical 
work. 

He intervenes in behalf of the Ameri- 
can exporter who has trouble with the 
foreign customs department, and secures 
refunds of illegal charges. He gathers 
information for the Department of Com- 
merce as requested by it. He represents 
not only the government, but is the serv- 
ant of the private individual, thus carry- 
ing on an immense amount of correspond- 
ence, in addition to rendering service to 
our business men who appear at the con- 
sulate. The social and business standing 
abroad of the consul and the traditions 
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attached to the office give him prestige 
and open to him the doors of informa- 
tion, and secure an influence that makes 
him the most efficient purely commercial 
agent that can be employed by the gov- 
ernment. 

On leave of absence and visits to this 
country, the consul is expected to confer 
with American business men, with the 
Department of Commerce, and with com- 
mercial organizations with the view to 
give and receive information. 

As an example of the work of the 
consular service, the following may be 
cited: 

At the instance of an organization de- 
siring information to assist in enlarging 
the foreign demand for the products of a 
western state, request was made of our 
consular officers for a detailed report re- 
garding 56 products. The replies were 
so satisfactory that this organization is 
having printed the information thus fur- 
nished, for circulation among the inter- 
ested manufacturers. A _ resolution of 
thanks was voted the State department 
for that work. This is only typical of 
many other cases. 

The consular work is carried on in 
every corner of the globe. We have more 
than 500 different headquarters for our 
consuls in foreign countries, and nearly 
900 consular officers. The information 
gathered is sent to the State department 
and, after being edited, is transmitted to 
the Department of Commerce, for pub- 
lication and distribution. 

This is done through the Daily Con- 
sular and Trade Reports, a daily publi- 
cation, and, so far as I know, the only 
daily government newspaper in_ the 
world, These reports run from 15 to 30 
pages each issue, yet less than half the 
information gathered by our consuls can 
be published in that space. The unpub- 
lished reports are placed in manuscript 
form at the branch offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and at trade centers, 
where manufacturers may have access to 
them. 

You will be surprised to learn that the 
entire cost of the American consular 
service, including salaries and rents, for 
the last year, was only a little over $100,- 
000, for while the gross cost was $1,972,- 
604, the fees collected and returned to 
the United States were $1,852,535, leaving 
the actual cost to the government only 
$120,068. 

As the result of all this vast work, and 
the cost considered, I think it can be 
said, without fear of contradiction, that 
our consular service presents one of the 
best examples of governmental achieve- 
ment in all the world. As a public in- 
vestment the money expended would seem 
to stand alone. 

Good as our consular service is, it can 
and should be improved. Its personnel 
can and should be bettered.. This done, 
with a comparatively small help in the 
way of appropriations, our consuls could 
be provided with the means of doing the 
necessary travelling and employing addi- 
tional help of specialists who could do 
certain kinds of expert work that cannot 
be so well done with the present force. 
With these improvements, our consular 
service might be made well-nigh perfect. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
However good and deserving of praise 
our consular service is, its work would 
fall far short of fruition were it not for 
the diplomatic service. The information 
gathered ever so well by our consuls, and 
distributed ever so freely by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, would avail but little, 
were it not for the diplomatic branch of 
the government. 
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The arguments and representations in 
support of the claims and complaints of 
our exporters and foreign trade are made 
by our ministers and ambassadors at for- 
eign courts, and it is to these we must 
look for the material results. The argu- 
ments presented by the complainants, 
and the data and information on file in 
the department, are transmitted to the 
embassies and legations, accompanied by 
specific instructions. 

You must understand that our highest 
diplomats are not above acting as com- 
mercial agents. It is upon the diplo- 
matic service stationed .abroad that the 
department has to rely for the correction 
of much of the injury that is done to our 
foreign trade. It is this work in foreign 
capitals that largely tells. The embas- 
sies and legations are in close touch with 
the consulates, and there is thorough co- 
operation between them in the efforts to 
secure justice to American exporters. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


One of the main functions of the State 
department is to negotiate commercial 
treaties or agreements with foreign na- 
tions. Hitherto the Department of State 
has negotiated or supervised the regula- 
tions of upwards of 200 commercial 
treaties to our foreign jtrade. The last 
of these agreements &xpired with the 
tariff act of Oct. 3, 1913, and negotia- 
tions for new agreements are contem- 
plated by that act. 

In addition to special trade agree- 
ments, there are general treaties with for- 
eign nations, containing what is known as 
the favored-nation clause, by which is 
meant that the nation enjoying the bene- 
fit of such a treaty is to have equal 
tariff treatment with the most-favored 
nation. This clause is often invoked by 
the department for the protection of our 
exporters in cases of discrimination. 


OBSTACLES TO FAIR TARIFF TREATMENT 


The recent tariff law lowers duties on 
a very large number of articles imported 
into this country, but this generous treat- 
ment of foreign trade on the part of our 
government has failed to secure recipro- 
cal treatment by foreign governments. A 
number of foreign governments have 
raised or are threatening to raise their 
tariffs to the prohibitive point. They give 
lower tariff rates to rival nations than 
are granted to this government, and oth- 
erwise discriminate against the United 
States. The English colonies grant lower 
duties to the mother country and to one 
another. Germany, France and Spain 
favor certain European countries at the 
expense of the United States. 

When appeals are made for fair treat- 
ment, the answer is, “What have you to 
give us in return for what you ask?” 
The question therefore presents itself 
whether it may not be necessary for the 
Congress to adopt a preferential tariff 
system, or, within certain limits, give the 
President authority to lower the duties 
on such articles as may be selected by 
him, in return for favors shown us, or to 
raise them in retaliation for wrongful 
discrimination. 

This power would probably not have 
to be exercised; the mere fact that it 
existed would probably effect the pur- 
pose. These remarks apply to all our 
export trade, including flour. 


OUR EXPORT FLOUR TRADE 


A few words on our flour export trade 
may be of special interest to this con- 
vention. ; 

The table which I now hand your sec- 
retary shows that the annual wheat pro- 
duction of the United States for the last 
five years approximates 700,000,000 bus. 
The yearly exportations, since 1910, 
range from some 24,000,000 to about 100,- 
000,000 bus in the form of wheat, and 
from some 40,000,000 to about 60,000,000 
bus in the form of flour. 

Wheat Production and Wheat and Flour 

Exports 

Exports Exports 

of wheat* of flourt 

bus bbis 

100,371,057 13,927,247 

66,923,244 10,521,161 

46,679,876 9,040,987 

23,728,302 


Wheat 
production 


bus 

«+» 664,602,000 

.. 737,189,000 

++ 635,121,000 

+ 621,338,000 

730,267,000 30,160,212 11,006,487 

«+» 763,380,000 91,602,974 11,394,805 

*Fiscal year ending June 30. Exports of 

each fiscal year represent most largely pro- 
duction of preceding crop year. 

+tOne barrel of flour is equivalent to 4% 

bushels of wheat. 


I also send up a table showing where 
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and ‘in what quantities the principal part 

of tnis flour goes. 

Exports of Wheat Flour from United States 

In bbis (000’s omitted) 
1910 ©1911 1912 1918 

1,269 


To— 
United Kingdom— 
England 1,895 
Scotiand ..... 
Ireland 
Hongkong 


1,586 1,148 
895 


Japan 
Brazil 
Finland 


Venezuela 
Germany 
Panama 134 
Trinidad and 

Tobago ‘ae 122 
Guatemala .... 92 


All countries. 9,041 10,129 11,006 11,395 

From this table you will see that your 
best consumer is Great Britain, which 
takes from 21% to 3 million bbls annu- 
ally. Flour is admitted into Great Brit- 
ain free of duty. It seems, however, that 
your trade with Great Britain is falling 
off, due presumably to the growth of 
flour mills in that country and the large 
exportation of wheat from Argentina. 

Hongkong is your next best customer. 
There flour is also admitted free. The 
exportation to that port in 1913 was l1,- 
301,306 bbls, valued at $5,126,960, com- 
pared with 668,692 bbls, valuéd at $2,- 
790,649, for the year 1910. 

Your next best customer is Cuba, 
where you enjoy a preferential rate of 
duty. There your trade has grown from 
791,850 bbls in 1910, to 907,786 in 1913. 

Your next best customer is Japan, 
where your trade has been growing by 
leaps and bounds, in spite of the fact 
that the duty on flour is about double 
that on wheat. I fear, however, this dis- 
crimination in favor of wheat as against 
flour will result in the development of 
the flour-milling industry in Japan at the 
expense of the American milling indus- 
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try. 

Tn the Netherlands you have free flour 
and a good trade, amounting to 860,000 
bbls, valued at $4,280,000 in 1913. 

In the British West Indies you are suf- 
fering by the preferential rates agreed 
upon between Canada and all of those 
islands except Jamaica. British Guiana 
also has such an arrangement. Under the 
reciprocity arrangement preferential 
rates are granted to a number of arti- 
cles, including flour, exported from Can- 
ada into the British West Indies and, in 
return, Canada gives those islands pref- 
erential rates. ‘These rates are of recent 
origin, but you will see from the follow- 
ing table how these preferential rates are 
affecting the trade. 


American Flour Exports to British Colonies 


Barrels 
To— 1910 1911 1912 
Bermuda 2,368 1,040 2,203 2,645 
Br. Guiana....110,818 113,974 120,228 107,565 
Br. W. Indies.460,758 433,195 482,771 561,816 
Barbados e 87,213 44,027 569,465 
Jamaica 160,559 169,795 250,666 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 122,029 151,931 135,513 


Others 113,394 117,018 116,172 

You are practically shut out of the 
markets of Italy, Spain and France, and 
are being shut out of Germany by the 
excessive rates of duty upon flour and 
the low rates of duty on wheat. 

Russia threatens to enact a law ap- 
plicable to Finland, discriminating in 
favor of Russian flour. 

In South America there is a tendency 
to adopt a stronger protective policy, to 
the injury of American trade. 

In spite of all obstructions, however, 
by your skill and enterprise and the as- 
sistance of the government, your foreign 
trade increased from 9,040,987 bbls in 
1910 to 11,394,805 in 1913. It is to be 
regretted that in the past several months, 
as shown by the statistics, instead of 
going forward, this trade has been. fall- 
ing off. 

With the tendency of decrease in our 
foreign trade and the promise of an un- 
precedented wheat crop in the United 
States this year, reaching, according to 
the estimates, something like 1,000,000,- 
000 bus, extraordinary effort should be 
put forth to provide an increased market 
for American flour. It behooves the mill- 
ers, therefore, to renew their activities. 
These efforts should be supplemented by 
renewed zeal and activity on the part of 
the government. 


With individual efforts and the co- 
operation of your organization with the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, your foreign trade 
should be protected and made to grow, 
so that not only the milling ind but 
the millions of the people of. the United 
States shall prosper, their labor be em- 
ployed and this great industry take its 
proper place in advancement of the 
prosperity of the country and the main- 
tenance of the proud position that the 
Stars and Stripes now hold as the ensign 
of a conquering commercial power. 

The new currency bill will soon be in 
practical working order. This should 
give an impetus to our foreign as well as 
to our domestic commerce. Under it 
American banking facilities may be had 
in all the principal cities abroad. 

China, with its 400,000,000 of people, 
is waking up to the influence of modern 
civilization, and there you have a great 
field opening to your enterprise. 

The Panama al will soon be open 
to the commerce of the world. That will 
have a tremendous influence on commerce 
at home and abroad. Our friends on the 
Gulf and the Pacific Coast realize that 
the canal is to prove of great benefit to 
them, but its influence will be worldwide. 
The ‘great continent south of us will be 
brought to our very doors. There cities 
like Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, 
with its million and a quarter people, 
will rise. Immigration will flow in upon 
it in a continuous stream. Business will 
grow apace. Commerce will flourish. 
There will be American lines of steamers 
plying to and fro between the two con- 
tinents, carrying and stimulating com- 
merce. 

With the blessed policy of peace sup- 
plementing the Monroe Doctrine, revolu- 
tions in Latin America will be things of 
the past. The governments will be stable. 
The United States will be the Big Sister 
—not sovereign over South America in 
the sense of being tyrannical, but in the 
better and higher sense of the dominant 
friend and ally of the South American 
republics, helping them to a higher civ- 
ilization, enjoying their confidence and 
friendship, and by the interchange of 
commodities, giving and receiving wealth, 
the United States necessarily coming in 
for the larger share. 

In conclusion, I want to assure you 
that the Secretary of State is in thor- 
ough sympathy with American exporters 
in their desire to foster our foreign trade, 
and is more than willing to extend all. 
proper aid in its support. 

Unfortunately our Mexican troubles 
nave been so absorbing that it has been 
a for him to give the thought 
and attention to the subject it merits. 

Let us hope that through the assistance 
of the South American mediators, so 
kindly being lent by our sister republics, 
war with Mexico may be averted and the 
hands of the department made freer to 
engage in the promotion of our com- 
merce—the surest of all bonds of concord 
and the best of all agencies of prosperity. 





THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


British and Continental Supplies Light— 
Proposed Suspension of Austro-Hungarian 
Import Duty—General Crop Summary 
(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, May 20.—In this country na- 
tive wheat is scarce and dear, and the 
current imports are considerably below 
the estimated requirements. The market 
was also influenced by less favorable crop 
news from France and advices of par- 
tial drouth in Russia. Indian wheat was 
firmer on the bullish official forecast, and 
Plate wheat was harder in tone on re- 
ports that the quality of arrivals at Ar- 
gentine shipping points is deteriorating. 

Continental advices have at times had 
a less bullish tone, but the French mar- 
kets are firm. Antwerp and Hamburg 
are also firm, with the scarcity of near 
parcels very acute. In Germany the sup- 
plies of fine European qualities are prac- 
tically exhausted, and the lower grades 
are far from plentiful. Consequently, 
German millers are buying freely from 
neighboring countries. 

In Hungary, farmers show more and 
more reserve owing to unfavorable weath- 
er and the uncertainty in the crop out- 
look, and offers of native wheat are very 
small. Owing to the serious shortage of 
breadstuffs various public bodies in 
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Vienna and Budapest are endeavoring to 
obtain a temporary ‘suspension of the 
import duty on ' It is said that the 
current price of flour in Vienna is higher 
than in any capital in Europe. 

In the Ew markets the aspect of 
the trade is-still bullish, as the statistica| 
position continues in sellers’ favor, and 
if the continental demand for the bal- 
ance of the campaign proves to be equal 
to expectations there is little possibility 
of the establishment of a lower level of 
values. At the moment there is less ac- 
tivity among European cargo buyers, and 
some operators therefore question the 
stability of current values, but we have 

robably to take into account the recent 
eavy buying and the general improve- 
ment in the weather. At any rate, mar- 
ket opinion™as to requirements is dis- 
tinctly bullish, and holders and shippers 
maintain a confident attitude. 

The quantity afloat for Europe showed 
an increase of 205,000 qrs, but the total 
is less than last year by 1,870,000 «rs. 
The quantity on passage to the United 
Kingdom, however, is 70,000 qrs down on 
the week, and the imports are 120,000 
qrs, or about 19 per cent, below the esti- 
mated requirements. 

In this country, wheat again promises 
to be the best of the cereal crops. In 
places there are complaints of the thin- 
ness of the plant and inequality of 
growth, but there is a prospect of a good 
harvest. 

The Journal officiel gives the French 
area under winter wheat on May 1 as 
142,326 acres below the previous season. 
The condition is given as 71 for winter 
and 70 for spring wheat, compared with 
70 and 72, respectively, last month. 
Early in the week there were intermit- 
tent rains and less favorable conditions, 
but the position has improved. The sup- 
ply of moisture is sufficient, and pros- 
pects are good in the south. Elsewhere 
the cold weather retarded growth, «nd 
in the north the fields are patchy. In 
Belgium it was at first chilly and rainy, 
but there is now some improvement. 

It is hoped that the recent rains in 
Germany will materially improve the 
outlook, but wheat has frequently turied 
yellow. In Spain, prospects are good in 
the aggregate. Autumn sowings wintered 
well, and the late frosts did little harm, 
but in certain districts the position is 
somewhat unsatisfactory. In Italy, con- 
ditions are satisfactory except in parts 
of the south, where the crop suffered 
from the prolonged drouth. Rains have 
now fallen everywhere, which will do 
much to repair the damage. 

In Hungary abundant rains are report- 
ed throughout the country, but it is not 
as yet possible to estimate their effect 
upon the crop, which previously had a 
serious setback, mostly due to drouth. 
Advices from Austria state that the win- 
ter crops are not materially in arrears, 
and the official estimate shows little 
change as compared with a year ago. In 
Roumania warm, copious rains are in 
most cases urgently desired. 

There are reports of drouth in the Don 
region, but rains have fallen at Kertch 
and Nicolaieff and in the Azoy. ‘he 
condition of winter and spring wheat is 
somewhat uneven, but taken altogetler 
its position is quite satisfactory. Odessa 
reports that dry weather has occasioned 
some anxiety, and copious rains «re 
wanted. Otherwise conditions in that 
district are fairly » as the tempera- 
ture has been favorable for growth. 

According to the Indian government 
forecast there is, up to the present, a set 
deficit of 4,800,000 qrs on the year, and 
the total is 7,490,000 tons below the pre- 
vious season. The shrinkage is greatest 
in the Central Provinces, which at 2,2(5,- 
000 tons show a reduction of 739,000 tons. 
The London Times correspondent at \I- 
lahabad telegraphs that the estimated 
wheat yield indicates a decline of 25 per 
cent, or 11,200,000 qrs. A strong mun- 
soon is reported in the Indian Ocean. 

Splendid rains are reported in Vic- 
toria. There has been a good rain/‘all 
in the eastern half of New South Wales, 
and conditions in the Riverina district 
have materially improved. Queensland 
reports light to heavy rains. The ship- 
pers at Sydney have organized a protest 
against the proposed export duty. 

In Argentina the rains have caused 
some delay to agricultural operations, 
but they were beneficial to the soil. The 
weather conditions are now favorable. 
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{HE FEDERATION CONVENTION 


The convention of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, which closed last 
Saturday, May 30, was one of the very 
notable trade events which will long be 
remembered by those who were fortunate 


enough to have participated in it. By 
many of these it is pronounced the best 
meeting ever held by this organization, 
and by all it will be recalled as one of 
the most delightful. 

The special train which carried the 
millers from Chicago to Old Point over 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway was am- 
ply filled when it started, and many re- 
cruits were added as it proceeded east- 
ward. Every convenience and comfort 
was provided for the travellers, and rail- 
way officials neglected no opportunity to 
make them happy. 

At White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, 
breakfast at the new and _ beautiful 


Greenbrier Hotel on the warm May 
morning brought the travellers together 
in a happy manner and proved a wel- 
come rest from the fatigues of the jour- 


ney. Here Mr. Whitaker, vice-president 
of the road, and Mr. Thornton Lewis 
joined the party and the former’s car 
was attached to the train, affording the 
friends of these gentlemen an opportu- 
nity to visit with them during the re- 
mainder of the journey. 

The magnificent scenery was viewed to 
the best advantage as the special pro- 
ceeded onward, pausing for a time at the 
lovely Piedmont Valley and_ beautiful 
Charlottesville with its unequaled pano- 
rama. The weather was hot and the way 
dusty, but when the train reached 
Fortress Monroe, somewhat late, a weary 
but delighted company proceeded to the 
Chamberlin and received its first view of 
Hampton Roads. ; 

On the following morning more arriv- 
als crowded the registration office. Dur- 


ing the three days of the meeting there 
were additions, until the total attendance 
exceeded anticipations and made a re- 


markable showing, considering the long 
distance from which many of the visitors 
came, 

The occasion was made memorable by 
the large number of ladies present, and 
its social aspect was particularly enjoy- 
able on this account and the manifesta- 
tion of Virginian hospitality, which be- 
gan immediately upon the arrival of the 
special train and continued uninterrupt- 
ed until the last visitor had departed. 
Mr. Thomas L. Moore, of Richmond, 
president of the Virginia Wheat Millers’ 


Club, and Mr. Kivlighan, of Staunton, 
its secretary, were present to welcome 
the millers, and Mr. J. W. Craig, Jr., of 
Richmond, chairman of the local com- 


mittee of arrangements, was most unre- 
mitting in his kindly attentions. Mr. 
H. ©. Blackiston, of Hampton, was con- 
Stantly in attendance, as well as Mr. H. 
B. Holmes, of Newport News, and many 
others, Mrs. Blackiston, of the reception 
committee, devoted herself to making it 
pleasant for the ladies who were in at- 


tendance, and was ably assisted by her 
associates. 

It is safe to say that at no other con- 
vention of millers ever held in this coun- 
try were ladies more in evidence or the 
recipients of so much entertainment. 

For the first two days the weather was 
unseasonably hot, but the temperature 
greatly improved as the convention 
neared its close. The excursions to James- 
town and Yorktown on the boat were 
both highly enjoyable. The social fea- 
tures culminated on Friday night in a 
banquet in the pavilion of the hotel, at 
which Mr. Moore acted as toastmaster 
for the men, and in the entertainment at 
Hampton for the ladies. Both events 
were delightfully successful. 

While the entertainment arranged for 
was lavish and the enjoyment of this 
part of the programme very great, the 
business before the convention was not 
allowed to suffer by reason of it. Indeed, 
the occasion proved the possibility of 
successfully combining both business and 
pleasure. The result was a truly excep- 
tional convention, and one that easily 
marks a new chapter in trade annals. 

As an experiment, the meeting, which 
is both an outing and a trade conference, 
was undoubtedly an overwhelming suc- 
cess. It will be difficult hereafter to con- 
vince any of those who attended that this 
form of convention is not in every way 
superior to the strictly business meeting. 

When the session opened Mr. Mark 
Mennel made his first appearance before 
the body of the Federation as its presi- 
dent. He made his address without notes 
and it was a masterly presentation of the 
objects of the organization, its ideals, its 
opportunities and its future policy. Mr. 
Mennel was a revelation to those present, 
and he was fairly overwhelmed with ap- 
plause and congratulation at the close of 
the meeting. 

Throughout all the deliberations and 
conferences the presiding officer, by his 
calm, firm, clear and tactful handling of 
the convention, his obvious ability, his 
great 7 and his complete compre- 
hension of the work in hand, won the 
full confidence and hearty support of the 
membership and demonstrated his un- 
usual fitness for the office to which he, a 
young and comparatively unknown mem- 
ber of the organization, had been elected. 
Most decidedly Mr. Mennel scored a 
marked triumph, the honors of which he 
bore with most becoming modesty. 

The full proceedings of this remark- 
able convention are elsewhere printed in 
these columns as far as the limits of 
space will permit, but it is to be regret- 
ted that they cannot be given with even 
greater elaboration of detail, as they 
were well worthy of it. They afford un- 
limited scope for the consideration of the 
industry. 

Naturally, and as arranged for, the 
proceedings fell into two important di- 
visions, the trade’s relation to the govern- 
ment and the ocean carriers. Concerning 
the former, the addgess of Dr. Duvel, of 


the Bureau of Plant Industry, was in- 
tensely interesting to the millers. 

Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, not only succeeded 
in giving the meeting a large amount of 
important information but he tactfully 
secured the hearty good will and appre- 
ciation of the convention by his frank- 
ness and anxiety, and conveyed the wel- 
come impression that the government 
earnestly desired the co-operation of the 
millers to the benefit of the industry and 
the public. He made a most favorable 
and lasting impression. ; 

Paramount in importance was the con- 
ference with the steamship representa- 
tives, which reached a successful conclu- 
sion after several earnest sessions, dur- 
ing which both sides expressed themselves 
frankly, freely and courteously. A bet- 
ter understanding of the situation can- 
not fail to follow this fortunate discus- 
sion which will be to the permanent bene- 
fit. of both millers and carriers. 

Summed up, the convention at Old 
Point Comfort can truthfully be said to 
have been one of the most successful 
meetings the Federation has ever held, 
viewed from every standpoint. In its 
goodfellowship and its social features, in 
its serious business aspects, and in the 
amount of tangible good accomplished, 
the value of which will be better under- 
stood as time passes, it stands as making 
a very high and most commendable record. 


THE “OFFICIAL OPTIMIST” 

To do one thing and just one, and to 
do that right to the full limit of ability, 
strength and opportunity is a noble am- 
bition for any man to have. To have ac- 
complished such an ambition is worth a 
man’s while and he need have no reason, 
thereafter, to seek further justification 
for his being. Too many people in this 
country think they’ can do too many 
things. They regard one occupation as 
merely a stepping-stone to another, to be 
cast aside as soon as it has accomplished 
its purpose’ Thus they go on from one 
place to another, usually being mediocri- 
ties in each and only achieving, in the 
end, the success of mediocre work. 

To take a position of some importance, 
to glorify and expand it; to make it a 
place of real and high value; to feel that 
there is no limit to its usefulness and to 
bend every energy toward the perfection 
and amplification of its service, regard- 
less of tempting offers to go higher and 
further afield is no mean achievement in 
these days of scattered efficiency and 
talents spread thin for the sake of fame 
or profit. 

Foster Dwight Coburn, for twenty 
years secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, has announced his 
approaching voluntary retirement from 
office; his resignation to be effective on 
the thirtieth of. this month. His excuse 
for resigning is that he feels that the 
office and its work have reached a point 
where a new, more aggressive and per- 
haps more ambitious official should be in 
charge, and he would have no one ever 
say of him that he continued to hold a 
state office after the period of his useful- 
ness had passed. 

This explanation may be satisfactory 
to Secretary Coburn himself, but it will 
fail to convince the people of Kansas 
who are familiar with his work that a 
change is needed, because he is only 
sixty-eight years old, he shows no signs 
of having passed the period of his use- 
fulness and no man, however ambitious 
he may be, can be more effective in this 
position than he is. 

Mr. Coburn says that he has enjoyed 
his work and that no public servant was 
ever better treated than he has been. 
Since he has been secretary of the board 
the value of Kansas crops has increased 
more than one hundred and sixteen per 
cent; its surplus animal products in- 
creased over one hundred and eight per 
cent; its live stock is worth two hundred 
and thirty-seven per cent more; its hor- 
ticultural and garden products have in- 
creased one hundred and ninety-one per 
cent, and the value of all the agricul- 
tural products of the state has increased 
one hundred and sixty-four per cent. 

Mr. Coburn modestly says that he has 
had but little to do with this enormous 
growth, but, whatever may be the case 
with other products, the Northwestern 
Miller can testify of its own knowledge 
that by his advice and counsel in keep- 
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ing wheat growers in the straight and 
narrow path of quality and rag ane 
bastard grades he has greatly bene ted 
his state, and his influence has had im- 
mense value in building up the reputa- 
tion of Kansas as a grower of high-grade 
wheats. : 

Mr. Coburn has been very largely re- 
sponsible for the development of alfalfa 
in his state; for years he has urged the 
farmers to raise it. The result is that 
the acreage has grown from ninety-one 
thousand acres to more than a million, 
an increase of more than a thousand per 
cent. This increase has been the means 
of building up a new industry in Kansas, 
the milling of alfalfa meal. Last year 
Kansas, with an output of forty thousand 
tons of meal, ranked second in the prin- 
cipal producing states. In ten years this 
industry has grown from nothing to one 
of national importance. Mr. Coburn may 
well believe that he has been of use in 
his day and generation. 

He came to Kansas in 1857, and went 
to work on a ranch. Soon after he be- 
came a farmer on his own account: a 
practical, not a political, farmer. In 
1880 he went to Topeka to do some work 
for the State Board of Agriculture. This 
resulted in his election as its secretary, 
but real efficiency was the last thing the 
Kansas politicians wanted in those days, 
so his term of office was brief. They 
turned him out a year later. It was 
twelve years before he returned to office. 
Meantime he worked on his farm, and 
for six years was editor of the Livestock 
Indicator, of Kansas City. 

In 1894 he was elected secretary of the 
board and has been unanimously reélect- 
ed every two years since that time. He 
has been proposed for many offices; often 
he has been mentioned for Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States; twice 
movements were started to make him a 
candidate for governor of Kansas, and 
in June,.1906, he was appointed United 
States Senator by Governor Hoch, but 
declined the honor. He never was a 
politician, and he did not want political 
preferment. Twice he was offered the 
presidency of the state agricultural col- 
lege. Mr. Coburn stayed resolutely by 
the position he has held with so much 
credit and honor, refusing all offers that 
would transfer him elsewhere. 

He has been called the “official opti- 
mist” of Kansas. Perhaps the title suits 
him, if it be understood that a real opti- 
mist is never a liar. He was not a 
boomer in the sense of one who was will- 
ing to disguise and misrepresent the truth 
in order to put his state in a favorable 
light, but he did not believe in whining 
when things looked dark. He has served 
Kansas well by telling the truth and 
looking on the bright side of agriculture. 
Sound common-sense has marked his 
official course, but the thing for which 
this journal holds him in the highest re- 
gard is his undeviating, steadfast advo- 
cacy of high standards in wheat-raising. 

He never yielded to the cheap and 
paltry advertising devices so common in 
many states whereby quality is sacrificed 
to quantity because the latter makes a 
good showing in statistics. He held 
stoutly and consistently to the policy that 
in the end the best wheat was the cheap- 
est and that Kansas farmers should never 
allow their grades to deteriorate. 

»He refused absolutely to be stampeded 
into the goose wheat craze by James Wil- 
son, then Secretary of Agriculture, who 
did so much thereby to degrade Ameri- 
can wheat standards. Bastard varieties 
of wheat, however great their yield, never 
met with his encouragement. He stood 
out for the best qualities only, and there- 
by saved his state from the egregious 
errors in wheat-raising which have done 
so much to ruin the reputation of other 
wheat-growing sections of the country, 
where the counsel of opportunists and 
theorists were unfortunately heeded. 

The people of Kansas .owe much to 
Mr. Coburn, and it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that he has seen fit to retire from 
a service which he has so signally hon- 
ored. He has turned what well might 
have been a comparatively unimportant, 
perfunctory position into a great and in- 
fluential one, and he has left its lasting 
mark for good upon the agriculture of 
his. state. “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant” may be truthfully said 
of him, as he modestly lays down the 
work of twenty busy years and retires 
to private life. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Special Dispatches Covering Latest News of 
the Flour Trade at Important Points 
in the United States and Canada 


Boston, Mass., June 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Spring wheat flour firmly held 
with quiet demand at $5.35@5.40 for 
Minneapolis, $4.90@5.25 for country, 
$540@5.65 for special short patents, all 
in wood; spring first clears, $3.60@4.10, 
in sacks. Soft winter flours are easier, 
with quiet demand, at $4.80@5.10 for 
Ohio, oo Fam Michigan and New York 
patent; $4.80@5 for Pennsylvania; $4.90 
@5.15 for Illinois. Kansas is unchanged 
at $4.40@4.80, in sacks. Millfeed is dull 
and lower; spring bran quoted at $26; 
winter bran, $26.75; mixed feed, $27.25@ 
29.50,—in 100’s. No Canadian or Argen- 
tine bran offering. Dried beet-root pulp 


up 50c per ton. 
Louis W. DePass. 


New York, N. Y., June 2.—(Special 
Telgram)—Flour market is unchanged, 
with near-by prices firm. Sales are very 
light, just covering current requirements. 
No improvement in the forward demand. 
Feed is dull but about steady. Export 
demand for Manitolia wheat persists, 
and quite large sales have been made re- 
cently, with some busineds éven to Aus- 
sie Henguey. 





A. L. Russe... 


Battimore, Mp., June 2.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—No change in flour since Satur- 
day. Buyers are well supplied for the 
moment and are waiting for government 
report about growing crop. Millfeed is 
quiet and stenty, with very little business 
passing. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour demand continues quiet. 
Numerous inquiries received for aew-crop 
wheat flours. Cash wheat demand fair. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, 94@94%4,c; No. 3 
red, 92%%4c; No. 2 hard, 98@97'¥,c; No. 3 
hard, 92@96c, nominal. 

Peter Derren. 





PuiLadetPHia, Pa., June 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Little trading in flour and 
no change in prices. Buyers are not 
willing to operate except at concessions. 
Feed is quiet and easy. 

Samuzx S. Danirets. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 2.—(Special 
Telgram)—Flour market shows no im- 
provement. Business is limited to estab- 
lished trade on_ established brands. 
Prices are unchanged. Feed continues 
quiet. 

R. E. Srerxine. 





Maple Leaf Co.’s Report 

The annual shareholders’ meeting of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Canada, was held in the head offices 
on May 26. The balance sheet for the 
year ending March 31 was as follows, to 
which have been added the comparisons 
with a year ago: 





ASSETS 
1914 1913 
Cash on hand ........ e $19,313 $46,948 
Bills receivable ......... 76,596 3,454 
Accounts receivable— 

THOSE wcccccecccsccces 300,880 364,521 

SOMES cecccvccccvcces 17,627 23,896 
Grain, flour, feed, etc.... 2,791,496 1,858,285 
ME sev swktanaseneces 5,670 12,223 
Prepaid insurance ...... 3,881 3,053 
Office and stable equip- 

MMS cbc ccetdcedetoscc 32,343 27,643 
Real . estate, buildings, 

DROME co cccvcceccvcecce 5,240,014 4,941,700 
Investments .......+006. 17,450 55,855 
Good-will, etc. ......... 229,660 229,680 

$8,734,933 $7,567,264 

LIABILITIES 
Bankers’ advances ...... $2,958,180 $1,988,547 
Accounts payable ...... 395,759 283,044 
Reserve for contingencies 3,274 10,037 


Capital stock, preferred. 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Capital stock, common.. 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Dividend payable ....... 43,750 43,750 
333,968 


Profit and loss ......... 241,884 





$8,734,933 $7,567,264 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 








Balance brought forward $241,884 $111,095 
Net earnings for year... 267,083 305,789 
$508,967 $416,884 
Preferred dividend ..... 175,000 175,000 
$333,967 $241,884 


Interest on bankers’ advances for 1914 
amounted to $151,086, against $134,604 


in 19138. 
A. H. Bary. 
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Ownership of Wheat in Elevator 


The South Dakota Supreme Court, in 
the case of Street vs. Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., recently decided that under the pro- 
visions of the public warehouse act of 
that state an elevator company, in re- 
ceiving wheat for storage, is estopped to 
voluntarily make delivery to any other 
person than the one named in the receipt, 
or his assignee, although, of course, if 
such person is not the true owner of the 
grain, the real owner could maintain 
suit against the warehouseman to recover 
possession. The court says: 

“Though a receipt, given without the 
knowledge or consent of the true owner 
to one having no right to deposit the 
grain therein described, can in no man- 
ner affect the right of the true owner to 
recover such grain, it does not necessarily 
follow that such a receipt cannot be, in 
all respects, valid and binding as be- 
tween the bailor and bailee, and estop the 
bailee from voluntarily surrendering the 
possession of the grain to the true owner 
and then setting up such surrender to 
and title in the true owner as a defense 
to an action brought by the receipt 
holder.” 





When Guaranty Must Be in Writing 

Where a retail merchant was indebted 
to a milling company for flour sold him, 
and he sold his stock and business to a 
third person, the Texas Court of Ap- 
peals recently decided that a promise by 
such person to pay the milling company 
the amount of its claim, if the original 
debtor failed to do so, was not enforce- 
able against him, unless reduced to writ- 
ing and signed by him, although the com- 
pany may have forborne an attachment 
suit on the strength of such proof. The 
holding rests upon a statute which is in 
force in nearly all, if not all, the states 
to the effect that a promise to pay the 
debt of a third person, to be valid, must 
be reduced to writing. The decision dis- 
tinguishes cases of this kind from one 
where a purchaser of a stock of goods 


absolutely assumes to pay the amount of 
outstanding debts as a part of the price 
to be paid by him. In such a case the 
promise to pay the debt is deemed to be 
an original obligation, and not a mere 
guaranty of payment in the event that 
the original debtor shall fail to dis- 
charge the claim. 





The Wheat Crop 

Snow, the crop expert, makes the June 
condition of winter wheat 92.6, against 
93.7 for May. Based on the government 
acreage, this would indicate a winter 
crop of 637 million bus. 

The same authority places the spring 
wheat area at 18,038,000 acres, or 537,000 
less than in 1913. 


Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 

c———_ Acres, -— Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1934... 86,987  cesce sesve ose ses 
1913.. 31,699 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,162 20,381 49,5643 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 6365 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,645 46,202 363 307 670 


United States Crops—All Grains 
The Department of Agriculture’s final es- 
timates of grain crops in the United States 
are shown below (000’s omitted), together 
with comparisons for 1912 and 1911: 





———1913—, 1912 1911 

Wheat— acres bus bus bus 
Winter. 31,699 623,561 399,919 430,656 
Spring.. 18,485 239,819 330,348 190,682 
Totals.. 50,184 763,380 730,267 621,338 
Corn ....105,820 2,446,988 3,124,746 2,531,488 
Oats .... 38,399 1,121,768 1,418,337 922,298 
Barley ... 7,499 178,189 223,824 160,240 
Rye ..... 2,557 41,381 35,664 33,119 


28,073 19,370 
72,691 64,916 
19,249 17,649 


Flaxseed... 2,291 17,853 
Hay, tons 48,954 64916 
Buckwheat 805 13,833 
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FOREIGN MARKET BY CABLE 


Today’s Flour Prices in Principal European 
Markets by Special Cable to the 
Northwestern Miller 
GLASGOW 

Guiascow, June 3.—Very little life in 
trade, and all grades move slowly. Ameri- 
can mills ask somewhat lower prices, but 
buyers seem well supplied and are in- 
different. 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per sack 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 


Spring—First patent ........ 25s 94 @26s 6a 
Straight § .cccccsvess goesece 22s 64 @23s 6d 
Pee GUOGP fo ccccccseoses -. 288 @24s 

Kansas patent ........--+5+6- 248 64 @ 25s 64 

Winter—First patent ....... - 268 64 @27« 6a 
Matem SARC .. ci ccccescsess 248 64 @25¢e 6d 
Fancy, prompt .........++. 238 4 «6@24s 

Canadian spring patent......."248 64@26s 64 

Canadian winter patent...... 25s 64 @26s 6d 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including c.m- 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above «© 0- 
tations. 





LIVERPOOL 
Liverroot, June 3.—Market has }ven 
quiet, the holidays having interfered 
with business. Flour is a dragging ~:le 
on spot and for shipment. 
The following net c.i.f. prices, per »ick 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 





Minnesota first patent ....... 25s 64@2's 34 

Minnesota second patent..... 248s @2's 

Winter first patent .......... 26s @2'sé6d 

Winter extra fancy .........+. 238 64 @2's 6d 

Canadian spring patent....... 248 64@2's 6d 

Kansas patent ......-eseeeee 25s 64 @2's 6d 
LONDON 


Lonpon, June 3.—Market steady but 
business is practically at a standstill. 
Market of a holiday character. 

The following c.i.f. prices, per sack of 
280 lbs, are approximate quotations asked 
by mills for deferred shipment: 





Minnesota first patent ....... 25s 94 @2's 6d 
Minnesota second patent..... 248 3d @2°s 6d 
Minnesota first clear ........ 238 @2is 
Minnesota low-grade ........ 18s 64@1°'s 6d 
MEGRORS PACER 2 icv iccccccvcs 248 64@2.s 6d 
ERUNGOTIAN ccsccevccccccccces 44s @iis 
Canadian spring patent...... - 248 34@2's 6d 
Town households, ex-mill..... 26s 6d@2 s 
BPAR occ sccessccecccsccssccesionse £4 12s 6d 
AMSTERDAM 


AmsrerpaM, June 3.—Market was cull 
last week. Buyers held aloof and busi- 
ness passing was very small. Buyers «re 
only operating from hand to mouth. 
There is no change in quotations, exccpt 
for Kansas patent, which is quoted at 
12.1241. 

*Holland terms, per 100 kilos (221 |bs 
gross) : 





Minnesota first patent. -@12.75 florins 
Minnesota straight ...... -@11.76 florins 
Minnesota first clear..... ees +» @11.26 flo: ins 
Kansas patent .......... e eee + @12.12 florins 
Kansas straight ....... e «eee + @11.26 florins 

*“Holland” terms means 2 per cent c:m- 
mission and 1 per cent discount on 3 dys’ 


sight draft. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 30 














May 23, 1914 31,662 4,086 8,240 689 1,:3 
May 31, 1913 37,940 2,549 8,105 603 1 
June 1, 1912. 30,487 5,699 8,052 644 1 
June 3, 1911. 26,838 4,685 8,677 32 6 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wh° |, 
1,887,000 bus; oats, 96,000; barley, 171,' °. 
Increases—Corn, 373,000 bus; rye, 24,000. n 
Bond Increase—Wheat, 428,000 bus. le- 
creases—Oats, 59,000 bus; barley, 31,000. 


—EE 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Ii'rly 
Baltimore 111 57 187 168 2 
Boston ..... 8 7 9 39 3 
Buffalo ..... 1,349 364 1,081 ... 199 
Chicago .... 6,077 1,827 3,405 97 99 
Afloat .... 408 222 oes ose 
Detroit ..... 88 240 37 22 . 
Duluth ..... 4,825 eee 119 28 40 
jJalveston ... 403 103 eee 
Indianapolis. 135 199 61 F 
Kansas City. 699 320 178 17 : 
Milwaukee... 74 57 111 23 19 
Minneapolis... 13,081 2 670 101 8 
New Orleans. 240 120 91 ane . 
New York... 656 20 G047 «0 13 
Omaha ..... 107 316 583 40 6 
Peoria ...... 10 53 428 1 . 
Philadelphia. 69 45 178 eee : 
St. Louis ... 92 106 121 15 3 
Toledo ...... 912 38 116 2 . 
Canals ...... 71 eve 160 ... . 
Lakes ...... 360 313 Se 9 
Totals .... 29,775 4,409 8,144 613 1, 61 





Foreign Exchange 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis cons 
ing of London 60-day documentary excha' ce 


per pound sterling, and guilders, three di\s 
sight, was quoted as follows: 

May Ma 

BF cece a @4.858 30°%....$...... @.. 

BB as cce copels @4.86% 1f.... w-0-- @41.8°% 


29 Joe 863 
*Holiday. tJune. 
Guilders, three days’ sight, were, June ¢, 

quoted at 40.27. 
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THE F. 0. M. A. CONVENTION 


Operatiye Millers of America Open Meeting 
at Buffalo with a Record Attendance 
and Completeness of Exhibits 

Berrato, N. Y¥., June 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—The opening of the conven- 
tion of the Operative Millers of America, 
at the Broadway Auditorium, Buffalo, 
June 1, was attended with ideal weather, 
cool and comfortable. The convention 
hall is well adapted to the purpose, being 
of eraceful lines and proportions, and 


lending itself readily to effective decora- 
tion, with a high vaulted roof lighted by 
windows from above, affording perfect 


livht and ventilation. This feature alone 
ures the comfort of the visitors and 
vill. unconsciously contribute to their 
pleasure. A better hall for the purpose 
could hardly be found. 

\!ihough the hall is large, being 258 


fecl long by 178 wide, every available 
fool of space was taken, At the same 
time. crowding has been avoided. Alto- 
getlicr, 69 exhibitors are represented. The 


aisle. between the exhibits have been left 
ampi\ wide, 


‘1, lines of the hall are pleasing to the 


eye. \dd to this the decorative treat- 
men!, which has been carried out in ex- 
celle! taste, and the effect on one as he 
ente is at once attractive and impres- 
sive. The steel girders and rafters of 
the * have been hung with wide strips 
ot ow and white bunting, ;and with 


lary \merican flags. Smaller flags 
cr the individual posts, separating 
the bit booths. The color scheme is 
ha ious and admirably executed. 
xhibit space is well laid out. Two 


wi sles extend the length of the hall, 
inter-.cted by a number of cross aisles. 
On «' her side of these aisles are arranged 
the booths. Uniform treatment has been 
given «ach booth, even down to the at- 
tracti\cly printed oval signs overhanging 
the aisles, announcing the name of the 
exhiliiors. The conglomerate confusing 
effect resulting from the use of signs and 
posters of all sorts and sizes and in all 
kinds of places has been avoided. 

Much credit belongs to the committee 
which has had in charge this arrange- 


ment. ‘The heavier and taller machinery 
exhibils have been placed on an outer 
tier along the walls so as not to obstruct 
the view. This is another feature em- 
phasizing the foresight and good sense 
which has been shown in handling the 
exhibits and which undoubtedly adds not 
a little to the pleasing effect on entrance 
to the hall. 

The opening day, Monday, was spent 
in completing the installation of exhibits 
and putting the finishing touches to the 
booths. Monday afternoon many exhibits 
had been connected up with the individ- 
ual motors everywhere used, and the 
power was turned on. By Monday night 
nearly everything was in readiness. The 
booths are all provided with suitable 
furniture, desks and chairs. 

In the rear of the hall a caterer has a 
dining-room, so meals are provided on 
the spot. The convention hall proper is 
also in the rear, a part of the same build- 
ing, and is of ample size and convenience. 

Over 500 registered on the opening 
day. A special train of 105 from St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Oklahoma arrived 
Monday night. By Tuesday noon the 
registrations had passed the 1,500 mark. 

Already, from first indications, the 
prediction can easily be made that this 
will be the greatest convention the op- 
erative millers have ever held. There is 
no question but that the exhibits surpass 
‘iy thing heretofore, both in completeness 
iid representative character. 

lhe Tuesday morning business meeting 
a ed with President F. J. Becker in 

i nar, 

\dresses of welcome were made by 
the \aayor’s secretary, and by Charles A. 
Kennedy, of Buffalo. Response was 
mace for the association by W. A. Mc- 
Gown, of Kansas City. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





\Vholesale Grocers’ Meeting 
eighth annual meeting of the 


National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
wi'' be held in Minneapolis June 17-19, 
> eadquarters at the Hotel Radisson. 


‘rogramme of proceedings will in- 
cht addresses by Dr. S. W. Stratton, 
chi! of the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D, C; Franklin MacVeagh, ex- 
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Secretary of the Treasury; Joseph Chap- 
man, vice-president Northwestern Na- 
Minneapolis; A. H. Mulli- 
ken, vice-president Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Joel G. 
Winkjer, food commissioner, Minnesota; 
Prof. E. F. Ladd, food commissioner, 
North Dakota; H. W. Schwab, president 
National Association Retail Grocers; 
Oscar B. McGlasson, president National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


SPRING WHEAT FAVORABLE 


Conditions in Northwest Average High— 
Weather Good—Spots in Central North 
Dakota Report Need of More Rain 


Crop conditions in the Northwest av- 
erage high. The weather for the week, 
while there hds been some rain, for the 
most part has been bright and warm in 
the daytime and cool at night. This has 
been favorable for the promotion of 
healthy growth. 

In North Dakota, there have been 
strong, warm winds, and moisture has 
been absorbed surprisingly fast. As a 
result, occasional reports are coming 
from the north central part of that 
state of dry soil and needed rain. A rain 
May 28 did much good, but more is now 
wanted. This is indicated by the two 
accompanying reports from Park River 
and Minot. 

But no one is alarmed about lack of 
moisture. A liberal precipitation is usu- 
we Boer ge ot in June. 

nditions in the territory west of the 
Missouri River are represented to be ex- 
ceptionally favorable. Here there have 
been heavy rains and the subsoil has 
moisture to the depth of three feet. : 

From other parts of the Northwest, 
including South Dakota and Minnesota, 
only the most favorable reports are re- 
ceived. 

Elevator advices as to conditions in 
Montana are that the wheat crop is in 
excellent condition and the season a trifle 
more advanced than in North Dakota. 

Frepertck J. Ciark. 
+ * 

The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s estimate of the wheat crop 
in the Northwest for 1913, compared* with 
preceding years, the crop being given in 
millions of bus and the area for 1913 in 
millions of acres: 


c—1913— 

Acres Bus °12 ’11 '10 '09 '08 '07 
Minnesota ... 4.1 67 67 44 64 94 69 68 
N. Dakota.... 7.6 79 144 73 39 91 68 55 
S. Dakota.... 3.7 83 652 15 47 48 38 32 


Totals .....15.4 179 *263 132 160 233 175 155 
Trade estimates were 300 million or over. 
* * 








MILL REPORTS 

J. A. Dunn, president Park River 
(N. D.) Milling Co., June 1: The past 
week I have travelled several hundred 
miles over the northern portion of this 
state by automobile, and in at least 90 
per cent of the places visited the people 
are extremely anxious for rain. Crop to 
date is in very fair condition, but the 
subsoil is very dry; water in wells is low. 
Good soaking rains would be a great re- 
lief, as conditions are such that the crop 
without rain can stand but little grief. 

William Dunnell, vice-president Minot 
(N. D.) Flour Mill Co: Crops up to 
present have been good, but weather is 
now very dry and windy. Must have 
frequent showers as subsoil is not in the 
best condition. 

E. R. McDonald, manager Baldwin 
mill, Graceville, Minn: Growing crop 
fine. Wheat acreage 15 per cent less 
than 1913. The Northwest will produce 
40 million bus less wheat than in 1912 
and our total crop, winter and spring, 
will be 100 million short of our prospects 
30 days ago, based on winter 1913 and 
spring 1912 crops. 

Geo. P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings, S. 
D: Crops in this section could not be im- 
proved upon. All grain is coming along 
nicely. Corn all planted. Wheat acreage 
decreased about 25 per cent, compared 
with 1913; barley unchanged; oats, 25 
per cent increase; corn, 50 per cent in- 
crease. Plenty of moisture; weather 
ideal. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: Crops 
in South Dakota could hardly be better. 
Frequent rains, warm days, cool nights. 
Corn practically all planted week ago; 
much of it up and threatened by cut- 
worms. Movement of wheat to mills has 
been freer since seeding was finished. 


P. J. Kavanaugh, r -Russell- 
Miller M Co., Grand Forks, N. D: 
Fine rain night of May 28 did an im- 
mense amount of good; information is it 
was general throughout North Dakota 
and Montana. Growing crops look fine. 
Wheat acreage about same as in 1913; 
oats and barley increased 10 per cent. 

Baldwin Flour Mill, Casselton, N. D: 
Crop conditions are very favorable for 
the early sown wheat. It is doing splen- 
didly and has a good stand. Late sown; 
just coming up, looks as if it might be 
troubled some with weeds. Weather in 
last week very favorable. 

Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co: General 
crop conditions are excellent. Have had 
sufficient moisture, with cool weather fol- 
lowing, and all small grain is up. Acre- 
age about same as 1913. 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Crops 
are very promising. Fine rain May 28 
relieved dry condition. 





Kansas Crop Condition © 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Conditions of the what crop 
continue good. There were heavy rains 
over the entire state of Kansas yesterday 
and last night. Although the rains were 
not needed, it is not believed they will be 
harmful. It is estimated that three- 
fourths of the crop received on an aver- 
age of half inch of rain. 

R. E. Sverre. 





Missouri and Illinois Crops 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June 2.—(Special Tel- 

egram)—Good showers have fallen over 
various sections of Missouri and Illinois. 
Reports of damage by fly are less 
numerous. The rains will greatly im- 
prove conditions, and further rains as- 
sure more than average crop. I have 
personally covered central Illinois and 
found conditions very good. 

: Perer Derwien. 





Western Canada Crops 

Winnirec, Man., June 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Most parts of western Can- 
ada had rain this week. Wheat crop 
doing well to date. Coarse grains about 
all seeded. Reports from country gen- 
erally better than year ago. Several dis- 
tricts, however, need moisture. 


R. W. Morrison. 


Crops of Western Canada 
Estimates of former wheat crops of west- 
ern Canada, embracing Manitoba, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, follow (000’s omitted): 


Crop Crop 

Acres bus Acres bus 
1913....10,531 184,550 1905.... 4,019 86,810 
1912....10,126 175,400 1904.... 3,420 657,856 
1911.... 9,800 146,509 1903.... 3,124 50,300 
1910.... 8,453 113,269 1902.... 3,625 64,000 
1909.... 6,922 119,744 1901.... .... 63,300 
1908.... 6,056 99,312 1900.... 17,055 
1907.... 5,015 70,650 1899.... 34,830 
1906.... 5,013 94,461 1898.. 31,450 


Yield per acre for 1913, 17 bus; for 1912, 
18,6 bus. 

Wheat yield per acre for five years, in bus: 

1911 1910 1909 1908 1907 

Manitoba... 17.54 8.95 17.33 17.28 14.71 
S’katchewan 19.73 13.70 21.49 13.68 13.52 
Alberta..... 22.62 12.37 21.14 22.3 20.17 

WESTERN CANADA—COARSE GRAIN 

Estimates of the coarse grain area and 
yield of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are as follows (000’s omitted in acre- 
age and total crop): 


-——1913—_,, 1912 1911 
Crop Crop Crop 


Acres Bus bus bus bus 
Oats..... 5,470 40 218,800 220,327 187,365 
Barley... 1,115 29.5 32,892 31,449 33,187 


Flaxseed. 1,106 10.6 11,723 13,300 5,425 


In 1910, the total crops were: Oats, 128,- 
630,000 bus; barley, 19,418,000; flaxseed, 5,- 
040,000. 

In 1909, the total crops were: Oats, 160,- 
720,000 bus; barley, 29,175,000; flaxseed, 3,- 
559,000. 


The Chicago Wheat Market 

Cuicaco, Inu., June 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Shipping sales of wheat for the 
first day of the week reached 115,000 bus, 
Tuesday, 25,000. Chicago houses are 
making liberal sales of new-crop wheat 
daily for export July and August at 
Gulf and seaboard. The demand for the 
new-crop wheat from foreigners and the 
stiff prices, with fairly liberal sales of 
old wheat, are preventing any such cam- 
paign of short selling and pressure in 
the new-crop months as many in the 
trade expected following the end of May 
contracts. Any adverse reports on the 
growing crop will no doubt add to the 
demand for both old- and new-crop 
wheat. C. H. CHarren. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages ef Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, - 


with comparisons, in barrels: May 31 June 1 
May 30 May 23 1913 1912 








Minneapolis ....324,980 300,885 275,020 260,185 
Duluth-Superior 17,640 17,120 8,320 22,250 
Milwaukee ..... 18,550 15,600 15,690 15,040 

ere 361,170 333,605 299,030 297,475 
Outside mills*..139,325 ...... 141,750 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.500,495 ...... 440,780 ...... 
St. Louig ...... 19,100 18,100 18,800 10,300 
St. Louist ..... 28,000 28,000 27,500 25,300 
Buffalo .... - 71,050 85,400 72,200 72,100 
Detroit .... - 8,000 8,000 12,000 9,600 
Rochester + 14,200 13,500 13,200 9,900 
Chicago ..... - 18,000 18,000 16,000 17,500 





Kansas City.... 32,600 29,800 38,100 28,700 
Kansas City!...136,600 129,065 111,530 62,735 
Toledo ......++ 20,800 25,900 15,500 22,800 
Toledof ....... 45,400 55,340 19,700 37,745 
Nashville** - 54,615 61,270 59,625 566,275 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule. May 31 June 1 
May 30 May 23 1913 1912 
4 4 


Minneapolis ...... 6 59 5 48 
Duluth-Superior .. 49 48 23 62 
Outside mills* .... 47 63 48 50 

Average spring... 57 60 50 61 
Milwaukee ....... $1 68 68 40 
Bt. LeOwls wcccceces 47 44 32 24 
Be, BOGE scciccce 46 46 60° 43 
BED Sc ccccpoese 51 62 52 52 
BOURNORS ce occccesess 45 39 70 56 
Rochester ........ 71 68 66 48 
CORPS sn ccccececs 60 60 43 68 
Kansas City ...... 61 56 55 41 
Kansas Cityt ..... 63 59 59 61 
eee ree 43 54 32 48 
ToleGeg ..ccscccess 52 58 36 43 
Nashville** ....... 48 47 52 47 

Average ......+.. 56 58 52 55 
Minnesota-Dakotas 57 60 50 61 
Other states ...... 55 56 53 46 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, average ca- 
pacity 44,335 bbls. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Finland Flour Duty 

The Department of State at Washing- 
ton has received a telegram from the 
American embassy at St. Petersburg, 
dated May 25, stating that the bill im- 
posing duty on flour imported into Fin- 
land is still before the Duma. Consider- 
able opposition has arisen in the country 
to the bill, and the Duma seems disin- 
clined to discuss it. 

Toward protecting the American flour 
export trade in Finland, the State de- 
partment has cabled the embassy at St. 
Petersburg instructions toward influenc- 
ing non-action. 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of May, July, September 
and cash wheat at points named, on each 
day of the week, per bushel, were: 
MAY WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
26 27 28 29 130 1 


Mpls. ..... 90% 90% 90% 90 
Duluth . 935% 93% 93% 94 
Chicago .. 98 99 99% 99 
St. Louis... 94% 94% 95 eeee 


New York.108 106 106 eoee 
Kans. City. 88% 88% 88% 87% 


Winnipeg... 94% 95 95% 95% 
JULY WHEAT 
Mpls. .. vce 91% 91% 91% 91 coos 90% 
Duluth ... 93% 93% 93% 94 wees 93% 
Chicago .. 86% 86% 87% 86% .... 86% 
St. Louis... 83% 83% 84 83% .... 83% 
New York. 95% 95% 96 95% .... 95% 
Kans. City. 80% 80% 81 80% .... 80% 
Winnipeg... 95% 95% 95% 95% .... 95% 
SEPTEM®BER WHEAT 
BEPIS, acces 87% 87% 88% 87% .... 87% 
Duluth ... 88% 88% 89% 89% .... 89% 
Chicago .. 85% 85% 86 85% .... 85% 
St. Louis... 83% 83% 84 83% .... 82% 
wew York. .... <«..- 94 exes sraod SO 
Kans. City. 80% 80% 80% 80% .... 80% 
Winnipegt. 86% 86% 87% 87% .... 88% 
CASH WHEAT 

Mplis.*t ... 93% 93% 93% 938% .... 93% 
Duluth® .. 93% 93% 93% 94 sees 93% 
Chicago*.. 98% 98% 98% .... «seoe coos 
St. Louis— 

2 hard... 95% 95% 95% 95 cove 

2 red ... 96 95% 96 95% .... 95% 
Kans. City— 

2 hard .. 90% 90% 91 90% .... 90% 

2 red ... 91% 91% 91% 91 coos OF 
Milw’kee*. 99% 99% 99% 98% .... 98% 
Toledo— 

2 red ... 96% 96% 97% 97% 2... woes 
Winnipeg*. 94% 95 95% 94% .... 94% 

*No. 1 northern. ftOctober. tAverage of 


closing prices. {Holiday. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 24,095 bbls. The quantity made 
(week ending May 30) was 324,980 bbls, 
against 275,020 in 1913, 260,185 in 1912 
and 255,780 in 1911. 

Three small mills in operation last 
Tuesday are idle today and the produc- 
tion this week may decrease to about 
310,000 bbls. In the corresponding week 
in 1913, the output was £90,615 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 

May 31 June 1 

May 30 May 23 1913 1912 

Minneapolis 64 59 54 48 
Outside mills 63 ° 48 50 

Though one or two large mills reported 
somewhat increased flour sales last week, 
usually flour was very dull and business 
of small volume. Sales perhaps ran from 
40 to 65 per cent of the current output. 
Some complaint was made of irrational 
prices or, terms being made by certain 
mills in their eagerness to get business. 

Buyers were decidedly indifferent and 
apparently only bought to meet actual 
needs, This meant that the orders booked 
were small and from scattering territory, 
while prompt shipment was _ usually 
wanted, Buying represented a policy of 
piecing out stocks to last until a new- 
crop basis could be arrived at. 

What business was done last week 
seemed to come more from territory east 
of Buffalo and Pittsburgh than from any 
other. The central states were largely 
out of the market. 

While millers declared that they had 
seldom experienced such dull business, 
they could easily understand why buyers 
were so apathetic. July wheat in Kan- 
sas City is 10c bu under Minneapolis 
July, while St. Louis is about 7c under 
Minneapolis. With these differences and 
the enormous winter wheat crop in pros- 
pect, conditions are all in favor of buy- 
ers pursuing the policy they are adher- 
ing to. 

It is quite common that northwestern 
mills are steadily reducing the orders on 
their books; a recognized policy is to fill 
and get out of the way old orders before 
the new crop is entered upon. 

Shipping directions are fair to good. 
As a result, Minneapolis mills particu- 
larly are running at a pretty stiff capac- 
ity. Quite a number of important in- 
terior mills are running lightly, some of 
the time being shut down. 

Rather more export flour was sold last 
week than usual. However, the business 
seemed to have been done by one or two 
concerns. In one case, approximately 
12,000 bbls of patent were sold for ex- 
port. More than half of this went to 
Scandinavia, while the Scotch markets 
took a considerable portion. London and 
Liverpool. were represented only to a 
limited extent in purchases. In another 
instance, a couple of thousand bags (140 
Ibs) of clears were sold. Outside of 
these transactions, practically no business 
was reported. 

Most mills report first clear in fair 
demand, with a good volume of orders on 
books, and prices firm. Second clear is 
also in fair demand, with prices steady. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patents a range of $4.40 
@4.70 per 196 lbs in wood. 

+ ” 

Demand for bran has fallen off ma- 
terially and some millers have reduced 
their asking prices 50c ton. Sales are 
confined largely to that in transit, or for 
less than car lots. No disposition is 
shown to buy now for deferred delivery. 
This is probably due mainly to the fact 


that spring wheat mills are averse to 
reducing quotations to meet the views of 
buyers. So far, they have managed to 
dispose of their surplus at relatively high 
prices and they prefer to await develop- 
ments rather than reduce asking prices 
at this time. 

June shipment bran has been sold 
around $21.25@21.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, by both city and 
country mills. Beyond this, they do not 
care to quote. Brokers declare, however, 
they can buy from southwestern mills for 
July-August shipment at $19.50 ton and 
September at $19. Demand, even at the 
latter quotation, is said to be light. 

Standard middlings are wanted for 
prompt shipment, though demand is not 
active. Prices are steady. Flour mid- 
dlings and red dog are also steady, with 
demand sufficient to absorb all offerings. 
Inquiry for heavy feed is all for prompt 
shipment. Buyers do not show any more 
interest in heavy feed for future ship- 
ment than they do in bran. 

Standard middlings are quoted by 
mills at $22.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, flour middlings at $25@ 
25.50, and red dog, in 140-lb sacks, at $26 
@26.50. 

Of the 23 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 17 were in operation June 2: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E and 
F mills. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 54 outside mills 
(outside of Minneapolis and Duluth), 
with a total capacity of 49,325 bbls, show 
that in the week ending May 30 they 
made 139,325 bbls of flour (representing 
627,000 bus of wheat), against 141,750 in 
1913. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,271,000 
bus, a net decrease from the preceding 
week of 84,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
there was an increase of 81,000 bus and 
at Duluth a decrease of 165,000. Since 
seeding was finished farmers’ deliveries 
at interior points in the Northwest have 
increased somewhat, but are considerably 
smaller than a year ago. 

For the week ended Saturday, May 
30, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
Minneapolis ..... 950 1,050 791 1,043 1,000 
Duluth 5 92 


A, B, Anchor, 


Totals 1,463 1,092 


Duluth, bonded.. 


DOM ....+550.400l 931 1,480 1,118 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on May 30, in bushels (000’s 

omitted) were: 
1914 1913 1912 


Minneapolis 13,080 16,558 10,579 
Duluth .... 4,824 9,334 4,258 


1911 
9,331 
2,638 


1910 
6,803 
2,694 





Totals 
Duluth, b’d’d 250 


.+ 17,904 25,892 14,837 11,969 9,397 
1,551 1,681 164 257 





.»+18,154 27,443 16,518 12,133 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1913, to May 30, 

1914, were as follows, with comparisons, 

in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 
89,492 108,502 81,170 70,036 
56,486 79,002 27,495 22,452 


Totals 9,654 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth ....... 





Totals 
Duluth, bonded 


145,978 187,504 108,665 92,488 
4,024 8,150 13,837 989 





Totals .....150,002 195,654 122,502 93,477 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Current rates on strong indorsed grain 
paper at Minneapolis is 4@41/% per cent 
to borrowers. 

Charles Rohrbach is representing the 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., of New Ulm; 
Minn., in Michigan. 

-A_ thousand ds of flour are re- 
ported to: have sent by parcel post 
from Rapid City to White Owl, S. D. 

Henry Mueller, of the C. F. Mueller 
Co., macaroni manufacturers, Jersey 
City, N. J., was in Minneapolis during 
last week. 

Gottlieb Schobler, president of the 
Phoenix Mill Co., who makes his home in 
southern California, is visiting his sons 
in Minneapolis. _ 

A Minneapolis miller states that at no 
time since 1907 has the flour trade been 
so dull, nor orders on mill books been of 
such small proportions. 

The stockholders of the Treasure State 
Milling Co., Manhattan, Mont., have 
voted to sell the 200-bbl mill and 150,000- 
bu elevator of the company. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour, New York, was in Minne- 
apolis May 27, visiting customers. From 
here he went to Kansas City. 

Major W. D. Hale, who has been 
identified with milling for many years, 
June 1 retired as postmaster at Minne- 
apolis after a long period of service. 


Readers having copies of the North- 
western Miller of Feb. 22 and 29, 1911, 
and Feb. 7 and 14, 1912, would confer a 
favor by sending them in to this office. 


As demonstrating the high quality of 
spring wheat received at Minneapolis, the 
table published on the statistical page, 
headed “Receipts by Grade,” is worthy 
of study. 

A Detroit, Mich., dispatch states that 
a petition, alleging bankruptcy, has been 
filed by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
against the Wolst Baking Co., of that 
city. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co. is putting 
on a prize contest among the girls and 
boys of New Ulm, Minn., in which the 
winner will become the possessor of an 
automobile. 

William P. Garcelon, St. Louis repre- 
sentative of The Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., is in Minneapolis, to 
attend the funeral of his brother, Cap- 
tain M. D. Garcelon, who was prominent 
in the state militia. 

Mills making a specialty of durum 
products quote as follows f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis: patent, $4.10@4.40 per bbl in 
jute; semolina, $4.35@4.60. Demand is 
light, but directions are free and the 
mills are running full time. 

H. H. King, president of the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co., Minneapolis, Monday 
left for Washington, D. C., and Atlantic 
City, accompanied by his family. He 
will be gone until July 1. Two weeks of 
the time he will put in on Lake Michigan. 


Charles H. Briggs, manager of the 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Labora- 
tory, Minneapolis, will attend the Opera- 
tive Millers’ convention in Buffalo. At 
its close, he will call on a number of 
customers in New York state and later, 
with his family, will visit New England. 

The state railroad and warehouse com- 
mission refused the petition of members 
of the Society of Equity to revoke the 
licenses of 19 prominent Minneapolis ele- 
vator companies. The petitioners alleged 
that the elevator companies traded in 
grain consigned to them by farmer com- 
panies in competition with their own 
holdings, to the disadvantage of the coun- 
try shipper. .The refusal by the commis- 
sion was on the ground that no definite 
or specific charges of wrong-doing were 
made. 

In a trade-extension tour by special 
train through Minnesota and North Da- 
kota this week, Minneapolis grain and 
flour interests are represented by the fol- 
lowing: W. C. Helm, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co; E. K. Pickett, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; John G. McHugh, secretary 
Chamber of Commerce; L. B. Loose- 
more, Quinn-Shepherdson Co; H. O. 
Hunt, St. Anthony Elevator Co; A. H. 
Poehler, A. H. Poehler & Co; M. H. 
Woodward, Woodward & Co., and D. D. 
Tenney, The Tenney Co. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

O. O. Harner, head miller, is now at 
Elizabeth, Minn. 

The Minneapolis office of the Allis- 


Chalmers Mfg. Co. has secured the order 
for the 125 h-p. motor for the Eagle 
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Roller Mill Co.’s new rye mill at New 
Ulm, Minn. 

The St -Scott Mfg. Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has contract for the machine 
to enlarge the New Ulm (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co.’s cereal mill. 

Charles Eck, a miller who has been in- 
terested in a mill in Iowa, is now in Min- 
peg He formerly had charge of the 
mill at Elizabeth, Minn. Andrew Matt- 
son succeeded him there. 


N. Newman, formerly of Decorah, 
Iowa, passed —— 9 inneapolis May 
28, en route for Wilbur, Wash. He has 
been engaged by the Columbia River 
Milling Co. at that point to take charge 
of its 600-bbl mill. 

The Cereal Grading Co. is putting in 
an electric drive in its elevator at Minne- 
apolis and has placed an order with the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. for four motors, 
one of 100 h-p. and three of 25, 20 and 
10 h-p., respectively. 

Hamel, Henker & Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
have placed an order through James Pye, 
of Minneapolis, for six stands of 9x24 
Nordyke & Marmon rolls, to replace 
old rolls and increase the capacity of 
their mill to 125 bbls. 

The building for the 800-bbl mill which 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. is erect- 
ing at Grand Forks, N. D., to take the 
place of its old frame mill, will be com- 
pleted and ready for the machinery in 
about three weeks. The work is being 
rushed, ‘“ 

Work on the new Minneapolis mill 
with which James C. Andrews will be 
identified, is being crowded with all 
speed. The mill proper has been erected 
up to the second floor. The other build- 
ings have been started and considerable 
progress made on them. 

William T. Fee, a miller long employed 
in Minneapolis mills, died May 28, aged 
55. At the time, he was in the Pillsbury 
B. Charles N. Wright, another miller of 
long residence in Minneapolis, died a 
short time ago. In the early eighties, Mr. 
Wright was head miller of the Crown 
Roller mill, now the Consolidated A. 

E. D. Udell, head miller for the Wells 
(Minn.) Flour Milling Co., died at his 
home in Wells on May 16, after a con- 
siderable period of illness. Born Nov. 5, 
1855, at Chilton, Wis., he was 59 years of 
age. Going to Wells in 1888, he entered 
the service of the late W. H. Ketcie- 
bach, and had been in the service of the 
Wells mill ever since. He was most 
highly esteemed as a citizen and em- 
ployee. The wife and three sons sur- 
vive him. 

WHEAT IN THE NOBTHWEST 

Kansa$ City July wheat is 10%,@10',¢ 
bu lower than Minneapolis. 

Aggregate deliveries of wheat on May 
contracts in Minneapolis were 2,181,000 
bus. 

Beginning July 1, Minneapolis public 
elevator stocks are expected to decrease 
rapidly. 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat in Minne- 
apolis sells at 907%,@92%c bu, or 1¥,(@ 2c 
under No. 1 northern. 

Minneapolis today (June 2) received 
118 cars of wheat, against 130 in 1913; 
Duluth 73, against 139 a year ago. 

The trade is of the opinion that a good 
export business could be done in wheat, 
on the basis of 85c bu, Chicago July. 

Local wheat stocks have decreased 
250,000 bus in three days. The total 
today (June 2) was about 12,831,000, 
against 16,258,000 in 1913. 

Minneapolis ‘mills last week ground 
approximately 1,460,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts (less shipments) were 500,(00 
bus, against 628,000 in 1913. 

July wheat is strong at Duluth, rang- 
ing 45%c bu over September, while the 
difference at Minneapolis between the 
two options is only 25%4@2%¢c. 

The average price paid for No. 1 
northern wheat at country stations in the 
Northwest is 82@83c, for No. 2 northern 
80@8lc, and for no-grade 67@68e. 

Compared with May 26, while No. 1 
northern and July wheat at Minneapolis 
have declined %¢ and 4c bu, respective- 
ly, September and December have each 
advanced 5c. 

Farmers’ deliveries of wheat through- 
out the Northwest show a slight increase. 

(Continued on page 624.) 
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Flour trade remains quiet and what 
sales are made, are in mixed cars to es- 
tablished cotton-sack trade. Large buy- 
ers are holding off, expecting lower 
wheat prices, on account of the excellent 
crop prospects in the Southwest. The 
Chicago May deal had a tendency to 
cause buyers to hold off, and now that 
the deal is over they may look on the 
better side of the market and buy more 
than for immediate requirements. 

Millers report very little cabling on 
new-crop business. Some report having 
put out cables, but foreign buyers do not 
show enough interest in them to even 
reply. 


* ” 
eed continues in fair market. Offer- 
ings are plentiful. Mills want $1.03 for 


bran, but large dealers say they can buy 
all they want at $1. 
* ~ 

Wheat market dropped sharply last 
weck and showed a net loss of about 
ly, at the close of the week. “Movement 
in the interior is increasing. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The following table shows the flour 
output of all Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 53,100 bbls, 
as reported to the Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Last week .cccccescsesenas 32,600 61 
Week previous ...cccccceccs 29,800 56 
Year AGO .coscosssecesctes 38,100 55 
TWO Years ABO .....eeeeee0 28,700 41 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

Cool weather and occasional showers 
last week kept the wheat in excellent 
condition, Reports regarding damage by 
Hessian fly are not nearly so numerous, 
and, unless something unforeseen hap- 
pens, Kansas is assured of a tremendous 
crop of wheat. At the Kansas grain 
dealers convention here last week some 
stalks of wheat were on exhibition that 
were over six feet tall and were well 
headed. This wheat came from eastern 
Kansas where the reports of damage 
were the worst. 

In Oklahoma harvest has begun and 
that state is now practically assured of 
one of the largest crops it ever raised. 

MANY MILLS OF ONE MIND 

At Hutchinson, Kansas, important in- 
crease and extension work is being ‘done 
at all of the four mills. The Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. is making general alter- 
ations and additions throughout its plant; 
the Wm. Kelly Milling Co. is building 
one of the largest flour warehouses in the 
Southwest and making other improve- 
ments; the Monarch Milling Co. is re- 
building its entire plant and increasing 
its capacity to 500 bbls; and the Hutch- 
inson Flour Mills Co. is practically re- 
constructing it entire property with ad- 
ditions to its milling plant, grain storage 
and warehouse space and office quarters. 


FLOUR GOING BY RIVER 
Substantial shipments of flour from 
Kansas City mills are being carried to 
St. Louis by the barge service on the 
Missouri River. So far, shipments have 
been limited to export flour handled in 
Jute sacks, but the handling has been so 
satisfactory that domestic - business is 
likely to go by boat service in heavy vol- 
me before the end of the summer. The 
boats used are large modern steel barges, 
and the accommodation for flour is excel- 
lent. Careful loading methods here and 
transfer methods at East St. Louis are 
a feature of the service. 

Much of the flour now being handled, 
at the rate of several thousand sacks per 


week, goes from St. Louis to Chicago b 
rail and thence by lake route to seaboard. 

The saving in transportation cost is 
substantial, the boat line making a rate 
of 7.20c to St. Louis, as compared with 
the rail rate of 9c, a saving of 3.60c per 
bbl in the rate to New York or to sea- 
board for export. The boat line, which 
is one operated by Kansas City capital, 
absorbs switching charges in getting the 
flour to wharf at Kansas City. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 

The following table shows the flour 

output, as related to full grinding, of 

about 50 representative mills of Nebras- 

ka, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, out- 

side of Kansas City, as reported to the 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Last week ...... 217,890 136,602 63 
Week previous... 217,260 129,066 59 
TER? GEO v260 0008 187,500 111,527 59 
Two years ago... 123,270 62,733 50 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,244 bbis last week, 8,062 the week 
previous, 4,523 a year ago, and 2,394 
two years ago. 

Out of 48 mills reporting 11 report 
domestic business good, 16 fair and 12 
slow and quiet. 

Foreign business is quiet with only an 
occasional sale of clear being made. 

Mills included in ‘the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are: 

Aetna Mills Co., Wellington. 

Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 

Central Kansas Milling Co., Lyons. 

Ellsworth Mill & Elev. Co., Ellsworth. 

Enns Milling Co., Inman. 

Halstead Milling & Elev. Co., Halstead. 

Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co. (5 mills). 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita (2 mills). 

Kaw Milling Co., Topeka. 

Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 

Larabee Fl, Mills Co., Hutchinson (3 mills). 

Leavenworth Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

Lee-Warren ‘Milling Co., Salina. 

Lukens Milling Co., Atchison. 

Lyons Milling Co., Lyons. 

J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge. 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 

Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita. 

Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene. 

Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka. 

J. R. Soden, Emporia. 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson. 

Wellington Mig. & Elev. Co., Wellington. 

Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 

Whitewater Mill & Elev. Co., Whitewater. 

Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center. 


NEBRASKA 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 

Updike Milling Co., Omaha. 

Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler. 

OKLAHOMA 

Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City. 

Blackwell Milling & Elev. Co., Blackwell. 

Canadian Mill & Elev. Co., Canadian. 

Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha. 

El Reno Mill & Elev. Co., El Reno. 

Enid Mill & Elev. Co., Enid. 

Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher. 

Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. 

Thomas Milling Co., Thomas. 

NOTES 

J. J. Clemens, representative of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., called at this 
office last week. 

A. C. Sturtevant, representing Jesse C. 
Stewart, Pittsburgh, Pa., was in the 
Southwest last week calling on their con- 
nections in this territory. 

The Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. 
has let the contract for the construction 
of two new concrete buildings for ware- 
house and other purposes. The cost of 
the addition will be $20,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association here last week 
A. H. Bennett, Topeka, Kansas, was re- 
elected president, C. A. Wallingford, 
vice-president,.and E. J. Smiley, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

J. B. Nicholson, manager of the Kaw 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, was in 


town last week attending the meeting of 
the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association. 
Mr. Nicholson says that the wheat»in the 
vicinity of T is in excellent con- 
dition. 

The Kansas Grain Grading Commission 
will meet at the office of the governor, 
Topeka, Kansas, June 15, for the pur- 
pose of fixing grade standard for this 
year’s wheat crop. Mr. Nicholson, of the 
Kaw Milling Co., is a member of the 
commission. 

The Oakdale (Neb.) Mill, owned by 
A, T. Galloway, is putting in a new tur- 
bine and making other improvements. 
Mr. Galloway says: “The growing wheat 
in our section, both winter and spring, 
is looking well, and we are getting our 
pot in shape so that when it rains manna 
we will be able to get our share of it.” 

The Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, will begin construction 
work later in the month on a 350,000-bu 
addition to its storage at its B mill. The 
new elevator will be in the form of 20 
concrete tanks, 7114, feet high. To make 
room, other tank storage will be wrecked. 
This will make the wheat storage at the 
B mill about 375,000 bus; the A mul 
storage space amounts to 175,000 bus. 


OKLAHOMA 


Cool weather prevailed last week, with 
heavy rains in the southeastern part of 
the state, which stopped business as well 
as planting. Much of the cotton that 
was in will have to be replanted. This 
rain was not so heavy in other parts of 
the state, but all the wheat belt has had 
ample moisture and is in the same con- 
dition of 100 per cent which it has main- 
tained for the spring months. The total 
yield of Oklahoma now looks like 30,- 
000,000 bus. <A slight spotting of red 
rust was noticed a week ago but it did 
not amount to anything. 

Coarse grains are in and look fine. 
Corn is growing as rapidly as it can 
under most favorable conditions. Oats 
that looked like nothing have come out 
and will be mowed for good hay, while 
some will be cut for threshing, not many 
in the northern half of the state except 
the far east side where the frost line did 
not strike. 

Flour is dull, Oklahoma home trade 
is not taking anything and Texas is about 
out of it for lack of money until new 
crops are in. Wheat will be cut this 
week all over the southern part of the 
state and in northern Texas, and this 
will give a little flour business. The 
Southeast is not taking any Oklahoma 
flour to amount to anything. 


WICHITA 


Flour trade continues to be limited to 
orders from established customers, large- 
ly in local southwestern territory, at gen- 
erally unchanged prices. Local millers 
are obtaining $4.50 per bbl for best pat- 
ent in cotton, with nothing in the cash 
wheat situation to warrant a reduction 
in quotations. The brilliancy of the new- 
crop wheat prospect seems to have a pro- 
nounced bearish effect upon eastern and 
foreign buyers, whose ideas as to both 
old- and new-crop flour values remain 
materially below mill views, with a con- 
sequent lack of business in round lots. 

The demand for feed was quiet last 
week. Bran sold at $1.10@1.15; mill-run 
feed, $1.20@1.30; shorts, $1.30@1.40, in 
straight or mixed cars, Missouri River 
freight basis. The first cutting of al- 
falfa hay is becoming available in Okla- 
homa and southern Kansas, which doubt- 
less has its effect upon the feed demand. 


STRONG PRICES FOR CASH WHEAT 


A further decrease in local offerings 
of old wheat was noted last week, when 
the daily average dropped to about six 
cars. Millers were compelled to pay up 
to 95@96c, Missouri River basis, for dark 
No. 2 hard, with northern Kansas yellow 
hard bringing 1@2c less. The demand 
was quite limited, as most mills in the 
Wichita territory are carrying moderate 
stocks. 


NEW CROP PROMISE WELL MAINTAINED 

Weather conditions last week were 
highly favorable to the best development 
of the growing wheat. Only a few points 
received heavy rains, while showers and 
gentle rains fell over most of the terri- 
tory. The temperature remained around 
70 degrees, minimizing the danger of in- 
jury by rust, following the rains. Thou- 
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sands of fields are of uniform height and 
evenness, with one showing a poor con- 
dition a rarity. The presence of Hessian 
fly is reported in McPherson and Saline 
counties. 

Wheat harvest was in progress last 
Thursday in some sections of Texas, but. 
is not expected to commence in Oklahoma 
until about June 10, Farmers in the 
vicinity of Wichita expect to get into 
the fields by June 15, and, with the wheat 
in many fields showing a height of from 
four to six feet, the harvest presents 
something more than the usual problem. 

The exceptionally long straw renders 
the possibility of the wheat lodging, un- 
der the pressure of heavyrain or wind, 
more likely than in ordinary years, while 
a combination of rain and hot, sunshiny 
weather immediately following might de- 
velop rust. Otherwise a wet harvest 
seems about the only factor that can 
now prevent the production of by far the 
largest winter wheat crop on record. 
Farmers as far west in Kansas as Ness 
County maintain that their fields will 
make 40 to 50 bus per acre, where they 
are ordinarily well satisfied with 10. 

NOTES 

The Red Star Mill & Elevator Co. is 
adding two stories to the elevator and 
making extensive other improvements at 
its B mill. 

E. T. Bauer, superintendent of the 
Kansas Milling Co., left last Saturday 
for Buffalo, N. Y., where he will attend 
the convention of the Fraternity of Op- 
erative Millers of America. 

State officials, who have canvassed the 
situation thoroughly, claim that 45,000 
extra men will be required to harvest the 
Kansas wheat crop. The requirements of 
Oklahoma are placed at 12,000 to 15,000 
men. 

J. F. Enns, of the Enns Milling Co., 
Inman, Kansas, who was in Wichita last 
Friday, advised that McPherson County 
wheat conditions continue highly prom- 
ising, notwithstanding the fact that Hes- 
sian fly is to be found in some fields. 

P. J. Mullin, for the past year con- 
nected with the grain department of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., has resigned and 
will assume the active management of 
the Oklahoma Grain Co., a newly organ- 
ized concern with offices at Oklahoma 
City. 

The plant of the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co. has been completed and the machin- 
ery equipment for the new 1,000-bbl mill 
is being installed. The mill building is 
of re-enforced concrete construction of 
handsome design. The owners expect to 
have the plant in readiness for new-crop 
operation in July. 

Favorable progress is being made on 
plans for the reorganization of the How- 
ard Mills Co. This plant has been oper- 
ated under lease by the Pond Creek 
Mill & Elevator Co. .during the’ past 
year. A well-known Kansas miller, who 


has not been actively engaged in busi- 
ness for the past year, will be interested 
in the reorganized company, it is claimed. 


Mr. Gerlach 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Saturday was esti- 
mated at 18,000 bbls, or 60 per cent ca- 
pacity, compared with 18,000, or 60 per 
cent, a week ago, 18,250, or 62 per cent, 
in 1913, and 17,500, or 58 per cent, in 
1912, 

There is not a single feature of the 
flour trade in Chicago that shows oy 
great improvement over that of a wee 
ago. Millers in all s¢ctions advanced 
their quotations to the trade in this vicin- 
ity 5@1l5e. Within the week buyers, in 
turn, have shown a disposition to reduce 
their offers on such grades as were want- 
ed 5@10c, and in consequence the buying 
has continued very narrow. Chicago 
millers are operating their plants at fair 
capacity. They are complaining of their 
inability to make sales, and likewise in 
obtaining shipping directions on former 
bookings. Millfeeds are slow of sale, 
and should improvement be noted in the 
demand for flour with increased produc- 
tion of mill products, still lower values 
of offal are anticipated. 

Last week the cost of spring patent, as 
named by the city mills was nominally 
$4.10@4.15, jute, Chicago. Several rep- 
resentatives of millers who travel this 
state have visited the Chicago market 
within the week. Their views are almost 
a unit as to sales of new flour named by 
the mills of Kansas and the Southwest, 
namely, that the bookings so far are light. 
The buyer in Chicago could purchase new 
95 per cent patent on the basis of $3.80@ 
3.90 jute, last week. For old the quota- 
tions ranged $4.10@4.20, and full pat- 
ents $4.20@4.40, jute. Buyers feel that 
the offers on new flour will be reduced 
shortly. As a matter of fact, there con- 
tinues a bearish feeling with all buyers. 

There are two or three drawbacks in 
the trade right now, of more or less im- 
portance. One pertains to credits among 
the smaller dealers and the other is the 
labor situation in Chicago and its sub- 
urbs. Credits with many of the bakers 
of the smaller class, and some of the 
dealers of flour, are more unsatisfactory 
than for a long time. In Gary, a suburb 
where the manufacturing interests are 
large, it is estimated that some 200,000 
men are out of employment, and in Chi- 
cago, proper, the labor trouble among the 
brick manufacturers is the worst ever 
known. The number of men unemployed 
is placed at 150,000. 

All these factors reduce the consump- 
tion of mill products to a certain extent, 
and likewise enter into credits with the 
merchant and flour handler. However, 
there is the usual daily demand for flour 
of certain grades. Minneapolis mill brands 
have not advanced in price, and the rep- 
resentatives of the mills report trade 
quite satisfactory. Spring clear flour, 
both from the Northwest and the hard 
wheat states, is salable at quite satisfac- 
tory prices. 

NOTES 

Oscar K. Lyle came on from the New 
York office of Chapin & Co. late in the 
week and left for the Southwest Friday 
night. 

George R. Denniston, of the grain and 
stock house of Chapin & Co., has taken 
an extended leave of absence to recover 
his health in California. 

John Inglis, the veteran crop observer, 
excited the Chicago wheat trade at the 
close, Thursday, by reporting black rust 
in a few Oklahoma wheatfields near 
Chickasha. 


Ralph Denio, manager of the J. W. 
Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo., while 
in Chicago early in the week stated that 


his company had under consideration the 
building of grain storage tanks for about 
100,000 bus. 

Frederick Uhlmann, general manager 
of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., re- 
turned from a three months’ pleasure 
trip in Europe last week. He said he 
gave no attention to business while on 
the other side. 

David Stott, Detroit, Mich., was in Chi- 
cago Tuesday on business that per- 
tained to a new office building he is hav- 
ing constructed. As regards the milling 
business he said he could not offer any- 
thing very encouraging. 

E. A. Weaver, who for some time has 
been associated with the Suckow Co., 
Franklin, Ind., millers, has been engaged 
by the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. He 
will enter upon his duties this week and 
will be assistant to both Mr. Eckhart 
and Mr. Brophey in the sales depart- 
ment. : 

A leading concern in the Chicago wheat 
trade, which makes a specialty of obtain- 
ing views from country millers on the 
growing crop, gave out a report during 
the Friday session that advices from such 
observers indicate a reduction of 25 per 
cent in the Illinois harvest promise for 
the month of May. 

James E. Bennett & Co. had a special 
report from a grain dealer and miller 
with interests at Litchfield and Harvel, 
Ill, claiming that in a 30-mile drive over 
wheat townships which were most prom- 
ising May 1 the outlook at this time is 
for not better than five bushels of wheat 
per acre. The writer said Hessian fly did 
the damage. 

Frank J. Delaney, H. H. Newell, Ed- 
ward Hymers, P. H. Schifflin and Wil- 
liam Simons are the delegates appointed 
to represent the Chicago Board of Trade 
at the Illinois Grain Dealers’ meeting at 
Cairo, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 2-3. 
Many other members from the Chicago 
trade will start for Cairo in company 


. with the delegates. 


Harvey Williams, who has been re- 
porting southwestern crop conditions for 
Thomson & McKinnon, arrived in the dry 
area of the Illinois wheat crop on his re- 
turn trip late last week. At Shelbyville, 
Mattoon, Effingham and Altamont, he re- 
ported conditions very bad, oats, meadows 
and pastures gone, and the wheat harvest 
promise seriously lowered. 


Awards were made a week ago by the 
county department on flour for some- 
thing like 1,500 bbls of spring patent to 
the Durand & Kasper Co., wholesale 
grocers and flour merchants. The price 
to be paid was placed at $3.79, jute. 
John W. Eckhart & Co. were awarded 
the clear flour, about 2,500 bbls, at $3.60 
in 24%,-lb cottons, delivered. 


J. Brewer, sales-manager for the Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., is making 
a business trip through the central states 
and was in Chicago Friday. He reported 
business — satisfactory. Mr. Brewer 
had called on some of the larger buyers 
of flour in the leading cities of Illinois 
and stated that he had found but few 
who had contracted for new southwest- 
ern flour. 


For the month of May, Chicago re- 
ceived 4,061 cars of hard winter wheat, 
the largest movement in many years. For 
the same time deliveries on May contracts 
amounted to about 3,000,000 bus. Much 
of this wheat came from Kansas City 
and other southwestern centers and was 
bought to arrive by three Chicago eleva- 
tor firms who needed the grain to make 
delivery on May contracts. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois 
Master Bakers’ Association was held at 
Ottawa, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week. There were about 40 
bakers present and some 60 flour sales- 


men and representatives of allied in- 
terests. Owing to labor troubles among 
the bakers at Springfield and other cen- 
ters the attendance was reduced. The 
next annual convention will be held in 
Chicago. 

A. S. Purves, who for some time has 
been general manager of the Avery Scale 
Co., North Silieeion. Wis., has resigned 
and will re-engage with the W. R. Greg- 
ory Co., publishers of the American Hay, 
Flour & Feed Journal and the Bakers’ 
Review, New York, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Puryes is thoroughly con- 
versant with the newspaper business and 
made a success as the representative of 
these two publications prior to his asso- 
ciation with the Avery company. 

The Armour Grain Co. was most active 
in shaping prices in the Chicago wheat 
trade the final week of May. To begin 
with, this concern took practically all the 
deliveries for the week, amounting to 
150,000 to 250,000 bus daily, arranged 
for lake boats to move out 1,000,000 bus 
or more to lower lake ports beginning 
June 1, and after holding cash wheat and 
May contracts firm all through the 
month checked the advance in the mar- 
ket at $1 near the close of the Thursday 
session by supplying the shorts in the 
local trade with probably 500,000 bus on 
May contracts. This was the evening up 
of the open interest in May wheat, and 
the market on the last trading day of 
the month ruled between 99@991,c, and 
closed at the former figure. 

C. H. Canby and other officials of the 
Chicago Board of Trade worked hard for 
the .passage of the amendment to the 
rules providing for delivery of grain on 
contracts from cars in the railroad yards 
the last three days of the month when 
properly inspected. This was the third 
vote the Board of Trade has taken on 
this proposition, and it was again de- 
feated. As a sample of the importance 
of such delivery it was noted at the close, 
Friday, the final trading day for the 
month, that receipts of wheat, corn and 
oats for 24 hours amounted to 771 cars, 
fully 1,000,000 bus, much of which could 
have been delivered if the proposed 
amendment had carried. The run of 
corn for the final trading day of the 
month reached 472 cars, but was not 
available on contracts, while those with 
corn sold for May delivery were obliged 
to go into the market and buy the corn 
on the unusual advance from 70% to 74c 
at the close of the month’s contracts. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxkez, Wis., June 1.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 22,800 bbls, was 18,552 bbls 
last week, representing 81 per cent of 
capacity. The previous week, mills with 
a capacity of 22,800 bbls turned out 15,- 
600, or 68 per cent; a year ago, 15,690, 
or 68 per cent. 

Flour prices were unchanged last week. 
Milwaukee millers held choice city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent on the basis 
of $5.05@5.35 in wood. Business was 
rather quiet, new orders coming in slow- 
ly. The trade generally had — quite 
freely early in the month and has sup- 
plies to last for some time. 

Clears were in good demand and firm 
on basis of $3.65@3.80 in jute. The 
demand was good from the domestic 
trade and all are sold ahead, with plenty 
of loading orders on hand. Shipping 
directions came in quite freely on old 
orders, and mills were able to load out 
more flour last week than at any time 
since January. Stocks are reduced to a 
minimum. One mill stated that its ware- 
houses had not been so clear for months. 

Foreign business at a standstill; no 
bids or inquiries received. Prices con- 
tinue about 1s 6d@2s out of line. Busi- 
ness with the domestic trade has been so 
good and so much better prices are be- 
ing paid that millers give little attention 
to export trade. 

Kansas straights were unchanged. Quo- 
tations were made at $4.10@4.20 in cot- 
ton. The trade generally is supplied, 
but some few lots were sold to bakers. 

Rye flour steady and unchanged, with 
standard city blended brands quoted at 
$3.65 in wood. Country blends were of- 
fered at $3.25 for white in jute. There 
was some improvement in the demand 
for country pure, and millers were able 
to sell at $3.25@3.30 in jute. 

Corn meals were lower, and quoted at 
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$1.80 for yellow and white in cotton 
sacks. Offerings of milling corn were 
more free, and a fair amount was 


ground. oo i 


The millfeed market was weak on 
bran, but firm for middlings. Offerings 
from country mills were made at 25@ 50c 
per ton less than local mills cared to sell 
at. No difficulty was found in placing 
all surplus feed in mixed cars with flour 
at the usual premium asked in small lots, 
Shippers were willing to pay $23 in 100- 
lb sacks for bran, but millers would not 
sell at that price. The eastern demand 
was fair, but immediate shipment was 
wanted. 

June bran was offered at 50c per ton 
less, without buyers. Hominy feed was 
exceptionally strong, and millers were 
able to sell round lots on basis $26.50 in 
sacks. There was considerable short s:ll- 
ing early in the month by eastern dval- 
ers, who were obliged to pay high prices 
for May shipment to fill contracts. Trin- 
sit feed at eastern points continues in 
good demand. Middlings were especi:lly 
wanted, and commanded a premium of 
50c over bran. 

The state trade was only fair; country 
dealers have supplies on hand to last for 
a few weeks and, with pastures so god, 
shippers look for light trade for J ne. 
Heavy feeds were wanted and a good 
business was done in mixed cars. Scrven- 
ings of the best quality sold for $12.50 
in sacks. 

The demand for choice blue-stem w)ieat 
was good all the week, a premium bc ing 
paid for northwestern billing. Miilers 
bought liberally of all choice offered and 
have fair stocks on hand. About 200.000 
bus of choice milling wheat is held by 
millers in, private elevators; $1 was top 
price paid for No. 1 northern. 

Car receipts of grain for the week 
were 62 wheat, 143 corn, 208 oats, 149 
barley, 24 rye, 5 flaxseed. 


NOTES 

John Kern, of John B. A. Keri & 
Sons, returned last week from an ex- 
tensive European trip. 

John B. A. Kern & Sons will be located 
in their new offices at 385-387 State 
Street in about 10 days. 

Gus Kitzinger, president of the lcre 
Marquette Line of steamers, was a vis- 
itor on ’change last week. 

S. L. Foote, of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., was in the city last week nd 


Old Jamestown Church 


reported good flour business for the state 
of Wisconsin. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
as a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, 
has voted in favor of an interstate com- 
mittee, having broad powers, to be or- 
ganized for the purpose of advising busi- 
ness men as to the best manner of con- 
ducting interstate business. 

H. N. Witsoy. 
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(he demand for flour last week showed 
litte improvement over week previous. 
Most of business done was for car lots 
and quick shipment, buyers needing the 
flour. ‘Che bids on new flours continue to 
be :umerous and mostly for hard winter 
flours. Both jobbers and the larger bak- 





ers in nearly all domestic markets are 
reac\ to make bookings if prices quoted 
mec! their views. Mills quoting new 
whe. flours were firmer in their asking 


prics than they were a week ago. Buy- 
er s a whole, however,-have altered 
tl iews of value. Some business was 
d 1 both eastern and local markets, 
bi ial volume was not great. Local 
de | was quiet, and bids, in most 
case, were below millers’ views. There 
was demand for spring wheat patent and 
clears, but prices quoted by most mills 
fron: this section were considered high 


by prospective buyers. 

ixport demand was very quiet last 
week. Some few small lots of well- 
estallished brands were sold to both the 
Uniicd Kingdom and the Continent. Of- 
fers ior new wheat flour were numerous, 
but in many cases entirely out of line. 
Some offers for round lots received from 
the United Kingdom for any September 
shipment have so far not been worked. 
The usual volume of trade was done in 
Cuba and West Indies at fairly satisfac- 
tory prices. 

Millfeed was again inactive and dull 
last week, demand being only local and 


for quick shipment. Little business was 
done for deferred shipment. Millers, due 
to drouth conditions in Missouri and 
southern Illinois, showed no disposition 
to make cheaper offers for deferred 
shipment. Prices showed little change 
from week previous. 
CROP CONDITIONS 

Keports regarding damage by Hessian 
fly to the growing wheat crop in both 
Missouri and southern Illinois are main- 
ly from sections already reported. Late- 
sown wheat conditions are perfect; rain, 
however, is needed; early sown wheat has 
undoubtedly been damaged by fly, espe- 
cially in bottom lands in Illinois. It is 
estimated that loss throughout this sec- 
tion is fully 25 per cent. Some condi- 
tions in central Illinois show improve- 
ment from a week or 10 days ago, slight 
rains having fallen. Local showers also 
have greatly benefited near-by sections in 
Missouri and Illinois. Good rains, how- 
ever, on the whole, are badly needed, and 
Should they come, more than an average 
crop will be harvested. 

Following is the gist of crop reports 
received; Hessian fly getting in its work; 
25 per cent loss...No rains since April 7. 
Wheat heading out fine; we will get good 
‘vcrage crop; some fields indicate record 
year; outlook more encouraging than it 
Was 10 days ago... Fine...Reports of fly 
tore numerous...So far about 30 per 
cent damage. If drouth continues, dam- 
age will inerease...Good; needing rain 
slivhtly... Improvement noted, but mois- 
ture badly needed...Good... All that can 
be desired. 

Mills ineluded in the above report are: 

'{ C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

“olumbia Star Milling Co., Columbia, Ill. 

shland Milling Co., Highland, Il. 

‘ccnigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill. 
estic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

‘fer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 
eleville Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
"he flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
Wil a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
for the week ending May 29 was 19,100 
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bbls, representing 47 per cent of capaci- 
ty, compared with 18,100, or 44 per cent, 
the previous week, 18,800, or 32 per cent, 
a year ago, and 10,300, or 24 per cent, 
in 1912. Outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 60,300 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis, made 28,000 
bbls of flour, representing 46 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 28,000, or 46 per 
cent, the previous week, 27,500, or 60 per 
cent, a year ago, and 25,300, or 43 per 
cent, in 1912. 
NOTES 


Wilbur B. Christian has become affili- 
ated with the W. L. Green Commission 
Co., of St. Louis. Mr. Christian until 
recently was president of the Eureka 
Elevator Co., of this city. 

The first annual report of the ware- 
house commissioner of Missouri has been 
issued in book form, and is being dis- 
tributed throughout the state. It con- 
tains many articles of interest to the 
trade in general. 

Few millers were visitors on change 
last week. The majority of them, how- 
ever, expressed the opinion that the dam- 
age done by fly had been greatly exag- 
gerated; but rain was very badly needed 
to assure a good crop. 

The delegation of operative millers who 
will attend the Operative Millers’ conven- 
tion at Buffalo, June 2-6, have chartered 
a special train consisting of seven Pull- 
mans over the Big Four Route, which 
left St. Louis Sunday evening. Delega- 
tions from Oklahoma, Texas, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Utah and other western states 
joined the delegation at St. Louis. J. B. 
Watkins, of the Essmueller Mill Furnish- 
ing Co., has charge of the arrangements. 


NEW ORLEANS 

New Orteans, La., June 1.—There was 
a fair demand for flour at prices pre- 
vailing last week, but mills were inclined 
to ask 10@1é5c per bbl advance. In some 
instances, mills were able to get asking 
values; nevertheless, in most cases it was 
necessary that prices be shaded to effect 
sales. 

The trade showed more interest in 
Kansas flours and, as stocks were low, a 
very good carload order business was 
done, but no round lots were placed. 
Prices were put up 10c per bbl and pat- 
ents were held at $4.15@4.25, basis cot- 
ton sacks, with a few stencils quoted as 
high as $4.35. Straights were quoted at 
$4@4.10, with clears at $3.65@3.70, basis 
cotton sacks. Where June-July ship- 
ment was desired mills asked 5c per bbl 
more for old wheat flour. A few Kansas 
mills were reported offering new-wheat 
goods for July shipment and were mak- 
ing a difference of 20c per bbl under old- 
wheat flours. Prices on patents ruled 
around $4 in cotton sacks. Oklahoma 
mills were quoting patents for last half 
of June shipment at $3.85@3.90. So far 
the trade has not taken hold, as many 
expect to be able to purchase flour at 
$3.75 when the crop begins to move. 

Northwestern mills put values up 10 
@l5c per bbl last week, and quotations 
ranged around $4.60@4.70 per bbl, basis 
cotton sacks, June-July shipment. A few 
orders were placed at the low figure for 
July shipment where parties desired old- 
wheat flour to mix with the new, other- 
wise sales were impossible. On the close 
of the week, mills were inclined to accept 
5c per bbl less for immediate shipment, 
but made no change for July. 

Soft winter wheat flours were in fair 
scattered demand, with prices showing 
slight change from last week. The trade 
is taking hold sparingly, as stocks are 
light. Prices from Indiana and Missouri 
mills ranged around $4.50@4.60 for high 
patents, $4.30@4.40 for straights, $4@ 
4.10 for extra fancy and $3.75@3.80 for 
clears, basis cotton or jute bags. 





tos quotations have been steady, and 
ao Wisin tat: weeks Stocks show a 
large decrease, and were much below the 
average for this season of the year. Quo- 
tations, at the week’s close, basis 98-lb 
cotton or 140-lb jute bags: hard spring 
wheat patents, $4.85@4.90; straights, 
$4.70@4.75; clears, not wanted. Hard 
winter wheat patents, $4.35@4.50; 
straights, $4.15@4.30; clears, $3.75@3.80. 


Soft winter wheat patents, $4.65@4.75; | 


straights, $4.50@4.60; extra fancy, $4.15 
@4.25; clears, not wanted. 

Millfeed quotations were again down 
1@2c per 100 lbs, with quotations irregu- 
lar and having a range of 3@4c. Stocks 
are light but there was little or no pur- 
chasing. Prices on soft winter wheat 
bran ranged around $1.28@1.30, while 
hard wheat bran was offered at $1.27@ 
1.29. Shorts were quoted at $1.35@1.40. 
Spot quotations, basis 100-lb burlap bags, 
last week: soft wheat bran, $1.25@1.27; 
hard wheat bran, $1.25@1.27; shorts, 
$1.40@1.45. 

Corn products are up 5c per bbl over 
last week. There was a fair demand, as 
stocks were depleted and it was necessary 
that some purchases be made. Prices, 
basis wood packages, for immediate ship- 
ment, at the week-end: cream meal, $3.75 
@3.80, standard meal, $3.60@3.65; grits, 
$3.85@3.90; corn flour, $1.65@1.70,—per 
98-lb sack, cotton. 

Corn was in fair demand to cover 
Cuban. wants. Prices are up 2@3c per 
bu. A consignment of 160,000 bus of 
Argentine corn arrived last week, which 
was sold to go to Louisiana points at 
quotations 2@3c per bu under western 
corn. Quotations on No. 2 yellow natural 
ranged around 78@79c per bu. 

Oat quotations were up lc per bu last 
week, with demand light. Prices on No. 
3 white ranged around 44@4414c per bu. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Hamburg, 4,700 sacks flour, 3,011 sacks 
hominy feed; Puerto Cortez, 1,838 sacks 
flour, 1,100 pockets rice; Rotterdam, 292,- 
302 bus wheat, 4,199 sacks flour; Havana, 
6,000 sacks flour, 560 pockets rice; Colon, 
250 sacks flour; Liverpool, 24,000 bus 
wheat; Progreso, 500 sacks flour; Ant- 
werp, 19,252 bus wheat; Frontera, 500 
sacks corn; Amsterdam, 4,449 sacks 


flour; London, 5,000 sacks flour; Blue- ° 


fields, 435 sacks flour, 158 pockets rice; 
San Juan, 2,845 sacks flour, 3,170 pockets 
rice; Arroya, 325 sacks flour; Ponce, 300 
sacks flour, 371 pockets rice; Fijardo, 
$10 sacks flour; Ceiba, 210 sacks flour. 
H. T. Lawter, Jr. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., June 1.—As a rule, 
millers reported a falling off in the de- 
mand for patents last week. In fact, it 
would have been a case of shutdown for 
quite a number of mills without old or- 
ders to fall back upon. Northwestern 
representatives here also claim there is 
very little doing at present in patents, 
and they can see nothing favorable in th 
outlook. In addition nearly all mills re- 
port shipping directions slow. 

Millers are not looking for any change 
in the long-continued hand-to-mouth 
policy until trading in new wheat flour 
starts. Clears will, it is almost certain, 
keep cleaned up, as nearly all mills have 
a long run ahead, and it is easy to find 
buyers at any time. Rye flour was in 
better demand and firmer last week. 

Millfeeds are gradually easing off un- 
der heavier offerings, and there appears 
to be considerable pressure to sell spot 
or prompt shipment at 25@50c under 
previous prices. Jobbers are talking low 
figures, and millers feel that way them- 
selves for June offerings, but are not so 
weak on July, August and September 
shipment, for which months there has 
been quite a liberal amount of figuring 
but no prices made. One mill reports 
bids of $26 for bran and $27 for mid- 
dlings, Boston, but this is considered 
exceptionally desirable feed. Pasturage 
is excellent and will improve, as weather 
conditions are all that could be asked 
for. 

A better trade was reported last week 
in _ corn goods, meal, cracked corn 
and mixed feeds, all at full previous 
prices. The receipts of So i corn here 
are nearly all fresh shelled and of fine 
color and quality. Local corn millers are 
taking all they can get. Hominy .feed 
was in good demand and market was 
strong, with all offerings taken. Gluten 





rs were inclined to raise values 5c ~ 
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Mr. Love and Mr. Edgar 


feed was firm. Mills are making fairly 
prompt delivery, and claim to be well 
supplied with orders. 

Oil meal was firm last week, with the 
mills reporting a good demand and little 
surplus. Domestic Kafir corn crop is 
exhausted and offerings from India are 
only made at steadily advancing prices. 
Quoted last week at $1.85 per 100 lbs at 
Buffalo, including sacks. Rolled oats 
were in fair demand, chiefly for package 
goods, and prices were well maintained, 
with a fair amount of orders booked 
ahead. Oat hulls, reground, sold during 
the week at $13.25, sacked, Buffalo, and 
more offered at the same price. 


THE OUTPUT 


The mills ran fairly steady last week 
until Saturday, when all were down for 
the holiday. The output was 71,050 bbls, 
or 51 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 85,400, or 62 per cent, the previous 
week, 72,200, or 52 per cent, a year ago, 
and 72,100, or 52 per cent, in 1912. 

NOTES 

Stocks of wheat in store here are giv- 
en at 2,180,000 bus, compared with 1,906,- 
000 a year ago. 

The plant of the Genessee Pure Food 
Co., at LeRoy, N. Y., is to be further 
enlarged. The plant will be entirely 
fireproof, 

H. C. Harrison, A. B. Black, L. S. 
Churchill, F, E. Ogden and E, M. Husted 
have been appointed as inspection and 
weighing committee to serve during the 
ensuing year. 

Heavy streams from firetugs prevented 

hat might have been a serious fire near 
the Washburn-Crosby elevators. A large 
pile of dry lumber was found blazing 
early in the morning. 

Farmers say the hay crop will no 
come up to early expectations, owing to 
the many setbacks received by cold 
weather. The condition is not as good 
as at this time last year. 


Fire at the Hills & Aylsworth bakery, 
Jamestown, N. Y., caused $10,000 dam- 
age. The three-story frame structure 
was ruined. The fire is supposed to have 
started from an overheated lard kettle. 
Partially covered by insurance. 

Charles Kennedy, H. D. Waters and 
R. W. Searle, the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, 
is preparing for the representatives of 
the 60 grain exchanges of the large cities 
of the country at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Grain Ex- 
changes to be held here June 15-16. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has canceled the proposed increase in 
rates on ex-lake grain, transhipped from 
Buffalo to Pittsburgh and similar points. 
The proposed increase was Ic per 100 
Ibs, which the Corn Exchange of Buffalo 
showed was discriminatory in favor of 
Chicago, while the old rates were fair. 

Only 14 canal-boats cleared from Buf- 
falo at the opening of navigation last 
Thursday, all loaded with oats, About 
10 of these cargoes are bound for New 
York, and it is said 23%,c per bu was the 
rate paid. There is a fair amount of 
grain here which may go by canal later 
this month. E. Bancasser. 
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Conditions which have prevailed the 

past month in flour were simply intensi- 
fied by actien of the wheat market last 
week, and the actual business was very 
limited, with the tendency of values 
toward easier levels when flour had to be 
sold. There was no pressure to sell, 
however, as buyers realized that selling 
at lower prices did not mean selling in 
volume. It simply meant the satisfying 
of what demand there was at lower 
prices. Spring wheat patents were quot- 
ed last week at $4.40@4.65, in jute, but 
there was very little trading, even at the 
inside price. Clears were dull, and 
ranged from about $3.70 for indifferent 
qualities-up_ to about $4.10 for choice, in 
jute. 
. A scattered car-lot trade was put 
through in winter wheat flours last week, 
although the volume of sales was very 
limited. The trade seemed to want only 
an occasional car, and transactions were 
reported at $4.20@4.45 per bbl, in wood, 
for straights. Low-grades, both spring 
and winter, were dull and steady. 

Kansas flours were quoted from $4.10 
to 4.40, with forward shipment reported 
at about $3.90, in jute. The prospect of 
low-priced hard winters for July ship- 
ment new wheat is making the interest in 
spring wheat flours very limited, and 
buyers are confining their attention to 


stuff which will be available before the . 


new hard winters fill the market. 
EXPORT WHEAT 


A very steady business was reported in 
old Manitobas last week, with sales to a 
good many markets which do not usually 
buy these wheats. As a result of this 
demand, the clearances of wheat keep 
large, and this makes an apparent free 
movement of American wheat, although 
there is only a small proportion of the 
exports that are made up of United 
States wheat. There was a fair business 
in new-crop wheats, but with the decline 
in the market, and the disappearance of 
the excitement over damage by Hessian 
fly, the foreign demand has been greatly 
reduced. It is claimed that the. total 
transactions of new-crop wheat, mainly 
for August and early September ship- 
ment, amount to nearly 30,000,000 bus. 


EASTERN CROPS 


There are intimations of somewhat less 
favorable conditions for the wheat crop, 
owing to the absence of rain in the 
Southeast, but the complaints so far are 
not serious. Pennsylvania reports are 
still very favorable, and the crop is mak- 
ing excellent progress, with maintained 
high promise. Notwithstanding the very 
high promise for the growing wheat, the 
sales of old wheat to mills continue small, 
and there seems to be a growing belief 
that there is only a very limited amount 
of old wheat back in the country. 


BUFFALO CONTRACT 


The question of a Buffalo delivery of 
grain again is being seriously considered 
by New York interests. A canvass of the 
representative and leading cash houses 
shows a sentiment strongly in favor of 
a Buffalo delivery. The export houses 
are quite generally in favor of the propo- 
sition. It is being urged that a Buffalo 
delivery, in view of the enormous crop 
prospects, with a vast increase in the 
export surplus, will result in a greatly 
increased export business. The handling 
of such increased export business will be 
materially facilitated by a Buffalo de- 
livery, which will still preserve all the 
independent routes for ocean shipment. 


Crmm nha rene ne own 
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Barrimore, Mp., June 1.—Flour was 
quiet last week and little business was 
done. Having recently supplied its im- 
mediate wants, the trade was not inter- 
ested in further adding to its holdings. 
Most buyers are very bearish on the new- 
crop product, and are talking very low 
prices, yet that fact is a good sign that 
the worst has about been discounted, 
especially with Europe hungry and 
obliged to look this way for supplies. 

Springs were nominally steady but in 
very light request last week, with patent 
ranging from $5.05, wood, down to $4.25, 
cotton, and with clear quoted from $3.20, 
jute, up to $4.20, wood. The limited 
business done in patents was chiefly in 
standard stock at and around $4.50, and 
in fine country straight-run at $4.25, 
while clear sold best at $3.60@3.85, all 
basis sacks. It is difficult to get any 
advance here on spring wheat flour at 
any time because of the fact that a lead- 
ing Minneapolis mill has established the 
practice of giving its local customers 10 
days’ notice in which to buy all they want 
at the old price before raising the rate. 
Competitors regard this as very unfair 
competition. 

Soft winters were unchanged at $4.70 
@4.85, wood, for patent and $3.90@4, 
bulk, for near-by straight, with trading 
small and running principally to the lat- 
ter at $3.90, bulk. Dealers look for the 
new flour to sell all of 50c below these 
figures, and are therefore proceeding 
very slowly in buying in excess of their 
actual needs, with harvest only a few 
weeks off at most. On the other hand, 
the mills are standing their ground pret- 
ty well, and when a dealer runs short he 
generally pays the price or goes with- 
out. Low-grade is still conspicuous by 
its absence, which is a good thing, too, 
as it 1s rarely called for and then only 
at rates which would hardly pay so well 
as feed. 

Kansas flour was irregular and quiet 
last week, with old stock generally held 
about 40c higher than new, but with buy- 
ers still feeling that they can do better 
by waiting. As to old flour, patent nom- 
inally ranged at $4.35@4.50 and straight 
at $4.20@4.35, while new patent, for last 
half July and August shipment, was 
quoted at $4@4.15, and straight at $3.85 
@4, all basis cotton. It was said there 
was a quotation on new Kansas in the 
market as low as $3.80, sacks; if so, it 
doubtless referred to straight, and an 
ordinary one at that. It would appear 
as though the comparatively low rates of 
the better and more popular brands from 
new wheat should now appeal to the 
buyers, but, strange to say, they have not 
done so as yet. 

City mills experienced no improvement 
in trade, foreign or domestic, but are 
approaching the time when they expect 
to do a heavy business with the import- 
ing countries in new flour. They think 
the home buyers will also respond to the 
attractive prices which it will be possible 
to quote basis new-crop stuff. There was 
no change as to quotations and produc- 
tion, and the demand for feed managed 
to keep pace with the supply. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
25,555 bbls; clearances, 5,129. 

Ocean freights were easy and quiet, 
with engagements only moderate and re- 
stricted to berthroom. Quotations, per 
qr: London, 1s 3d; Liverpool, 1s; Glas- 
gow, Is 3d; Leith, 1s 6d; Belfast, 1s 
4Y,d; Dublin, 1s 414d; Havre, Is 101%4d; 
Antwerp, 1s 3d; Rotterdam, Is 3d; Co- 
penhagen, Is 104d; Hamburg, Is 414d; 
Bremen, per 100 lbs, 2714 pfennigs. 


NOTES 


John W. Snyder and J. Collin Vincent, 
grain exporters, will represent the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce at the 


summer conference of the Council of 
Grain Exchanges, to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 15-16. 

First receipts of new wheat are ex- 
pected here from lower Virginia around 
June 15, while cutting will begin in lower 
Maryland about June 20. 

On May 19 one of the big Minneapolis 
companies gave the local trade notice 
that on May 29 it would advance its 
flour 20c per bbl, which it did, but not 
until it had given its customers 10 days 
in which to come in at the old price. 

Steuart, Knatz & Co., dealers in sug- 
ars, syrups and bakers’ supplies, have 
planned to build, on the southeast corner 
of Eastern Avenue and President Street, 
Baltimore, a four-story warehouse, 56x 
100 feet, to cost approximately $50,000, 
including the ground. 

C. S. Coup, vice-president and general 
manager of The Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., with mills at Toledo and 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, arrived in Balti- 
more yesterday (Sunday) from the con- 
vention and spent the day with S. H. 
Ruth, his local representative. 

Dudley & Carpenter, bay-grain com- 
mission, exhibited on ’change during the 
week some very fine stalks of wheat, 
representative of the growing crop in 
queen Anne County, on the eastern shore 
of Maryland. The wheat looked as though 
it would soon be ready for the reaper 
and be a large yielder. 

Only two full-cargo steamers were re- 
ported taken for wheat during the week, 
and both of these are to load at Mont- 
real, one prompt and the other in June. 
Baltimore continues to confine its en- 
gagements to berthroom, but will greatly 
increase its already enormous bookings 
for new-crop wheat as soon as the price 
returns to a satisfactory level. 

F. B. Stubbs, manager of the Wells 
(Minn.) Flour Milling Co. was on 
‘change here last Monday as the guest of 
A. W. Mears, of White & Co., his local 
agents. Mr. Stubbs spent Tuesday in 
Washington but returned to Baltimore in 
time to join Mr. Mears and take the 
evening boat for Old Point Comfort and 
the millers’ convention. 

H. B. Eggers, Jr., vice-president and 
manager of the Grafton (N. D.) Roller 
Mill Co., was on ’change here Wednesday 
and Thursday with J. M. Wharton, his 
local agent, and the two left Thursday 
evening for the millers’ convention. Mr. 
Eggers went to St. Louis before coming 
to Baltimore and will go to New York 
on his way home from Old Point Com- 
fort. 

The machine for loading and unloading 
grain by air pressure, destined to revolu- 
tionize the present system of transfer- 
ring grain from cars to ships, was given 
a very satisfactory test May 25 on the 
North German Lloyd steamer Main at 
one of the Locust Point elevators of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., when it 
blew a lot of wheat from the elevator 
into a hold of the ship, at the same time 
scattering, cleaning, stowing and _ trim- 
ming the grain with such speed and thor- 
oughness as to cause a spontaneous out- 
burst of applause from those who had 
been accorded the privilege of witness- 
ing the performance. This marks a great 
victory for J. C. Vincent, grain exporter, 
who has contended all along that such 
an accomplishment was feasible and pos- 
sible, and who has been most untiring 
and persevering in bringing his idea to a 
practical and successful conclusion. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapetpnuta, Pa., June 1.—The flour 
market developed no important change 
last week. In view of thé magnificent crop 
outlook, dealers are all hoping for lower 
prices and are not disposed to operate 
except to satisfy actual wants. The mills, 
however, are at present unwilling to 
stimulate business at the expense of any 
material concessions in prices. 

Sales of spring patent were reported 
last week at $4.50@4.75 per 196 lbs in 
wood, according to quality. The outside 
figure was the extreme of the general 
wholesale market, though some brands 
were limited higher. There was not much 
doing in either clear or straight, values 
of which were largely nominal. 

Kansas flours were in small supply and 
quiet on a basis of $4.20@4.35 per 196 
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Ibs, in jute sacks, for straight. Soft 
winters were steadily held, but buyers 
lacked interest. Some business was done 
in near-by straight at $4.15@4.30 and in 
western straight at $4.25@4.40, both per 
196 lbs, in wood, but other grades were 
under neglect. 

The city mills reported a dull trade 
and no important change in prices for 
the week. 

NOTES 

Among the visitors on ‘change last 
week were W. Dansie, grain merchant of 
London, England, A. C. Bernet, of the 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. 
Louis, and F. E. Stubbs, of the Wells 
(Minn.) Milling Co, 

The demands of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange for a hearing on the 
Lever grain-grading bill will be granted 
by the House Committee on Agriculture, 
The hearing has been fixed for Monday 
at 10:30 a.m. The bill requires that grain 
be shipped abroad under a proposed fed- 
eral standard. This would forbid the 
selling of Canadian grain under the 
Canadian certificate, as is now done by 
the Philadelphia export men. It is not 
likely, says the dispatch from Washing- 
ton, with the House and Senate calen- 
dars much congested and the administra- 
tion forces exerting all their influence to 
pass the legislation recently agreed on by 
the Democratic caucus and then adjourn, 
that the Lever bill can pass this session. 


SamueE z S. Danrets. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 1.—Spring wheat 
millers did not seem to be able to hold 
the advance quoted last week, for at the 
close there is an easier tone to the mar- 
ket, with more disposition shown to make 
concessions than for some time past. ‘Ihe 
lack of bids by the trade is the only 
reason why more business has not been 
done at the old range. Most of the mill- 
ers’ representatives report good shipping 
directions on old contracts, but so far as 
securing new business is concerned the 
market is almost at a standstill. Buyers 
are simply supplying their wants from 
day to day and this kind of demand is 
likely to continue until the close of the 
crop year. 

There is more or less pressure on the 
part of spring wheat millers to move 
flour in consequence of the continued 
slow trade locally, and for this reason 
flour buyers in need of a car or two to 
meet current needs have no difficulty in 
picking up what flour is required to carry 
them along. Just so long as this condi- 
tion exists and flour buyers are enabled 
to pick up what they require at practical- 
ly their own price, there is little prola- 
bility of any material increase in the ce- 
mand for future delivery. While some 
millers’ representatives report a good 
ordering out of flour on old contracts, 
there are others who find it almost im- 
possible to get their customers to order 
out flour purchased, in some instances, 
several months ago. The buyer simply is 
unable to take the flour, preferring to 
pay carrying charges rather than. have 
flour on hand for which there is no de- 
mand, 

There has been no business reported in 
new wheat flours. While a mild interest 
has been shown by buyers in new-crop 
hard and soft winter wheat flours, buy- 
ers and sellers have different views as re- 
gards prices. Millers are willing to make 
a difference of 25@35c per bbl less le- 
tween the range of old wheat and new 
wheat flours, but this does not seem to be 
enough to satisfy the buyer, who wants 
40@50c per bbl. Millers, however, are 
not willing to meet this difference, and 
no business has resulted. 

Special short patents were quoted at a 
decline of 10@15c per bbl less than a 
week ago, but met with little response 
from buyers. Spring wheat country pat- 
ents were also a shade easier, with more 
disposition shown to cut prices on tlie 
best brands rather than on the more com- 
mon or ordinary flours. Spring first 
clears were in moderate supply, with the 
market steady. 

Kansas hard wheat patents were nomi- 
nally unchanged from a week ago, al- 
though some millers offered at 5c¢ decline. 
The demand was slow. Soft winter wheat 
flours were in moderate demand, with no 
material change in the range of prices 
quoted. Fancy Illinois, New York and 
Michigan patents were especially firm, 
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ith moderate offerings. Pennsylvania 
soft winter patents were steady, with a 


quiet demand, The market on all grades 


and the same may be said of clears from 


all sections. eis 


The supply department of Boston 
awarded a contract May 28 for <i. 
ing the city institutions with 8,000 bbls 
of flour to James H. Knowles, of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. The amount 
of the contract was $33,911.43, Knowles 
being the lowest of six bidders. The 
contract calls for delivery of 1,000 bbls 
per month until January, 1915. By this 
award the city will save enn 
$2,246 over the price paid last year for 


in equal amount. 
Louris W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 
Rocuestrer, N. Y., June 1—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 14,200 bbls, of which 12,000 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 71 


per cent of capacity, compared with 183,- 
500 bbls, or 68 per cent, the previous 
week, 13,200, or 66 per cent, a year ago, 
9,900, or 48 per cent, two years ago, and 


11,500, or 56 per cent, three years ago. 
Sone of the millers reported a little 
more demand for flour last week. Both 


spring and winter wheat mills participat- 
ed he improvement, which was reflect- 
ed u the largest output in some time. 
Ne /ngland customers, who had been 


ou the market for a few weeks, took 
a ii erate amount of springs and, with 
sh g directions more plentiful, the 
mil! van nearly full time most of the 
we 

i'r es showed very little change from 


the | -cvious week. Spring patents were 
held ot $5.35, wood, Boston, by most of 
the millers, although one reported sales 
at $5.30, and another as low as $5.25, 


wood. Boston. The bulk of the business 
was °! $5.25@5.30, wood, Boston, the mill 
that held out firmly for $5.35 not doing 
as much. Some New England buyers 
took moderate lines of standard spring 
patents at $5.05 in 4% cotton and 4% pa- 
per, Boston. 

Spring wheat mills also disposed of 
their clears at steady prices, making sales 
to the New England trade during the 
week on a basis of $4.85@4.50, wood. One 
mill reported a moderate business in 
fancy clears at $4.60@4.65, wood, Boston, 
but this price was extreme and was paid 
only by customers who wanted a small 
supply to take care of their immediate 
wants. Low-grade sold fairly well at 


$3131.50, jute, Boston. 

While the demand for winters was not 
so active last week, there was a fair 
trade. Most of the orders booked by 


local mills for New England delivery 
were at $4.70@4.80, wood, Boston, for 
straights. New York buyers did not want 
to pay over $4.60, wood, and there was 
not much done with the metropolis. Win- 
ter clears were worth $4.40, wood. 

Kye flour was fairly active and firm 
last week at previous week’s advance. 
All sales were on the basis of $3.90@4, 
wood, f.o.b, this station. Practically no 
state rye was received, and millers fore- 
casted another advance in flour prices in 
the near future. New York buyers: of- 
fered to pay $3.70@38.75, wood, New 
York, but local millers would not sell at 
that range. Shipping directions came in 


slowly. Entire wheat flour sold fairly 
well at $4.85@4.95, wood, f.o.b., and 
= flour at $4.80@4.90, wood, f.o.b. 
toc r1ester, 


Iced prices held up well last week, the 
demand being better than usual at this 
season. Spring bran cleaned up at $29 

30 in 100’s, Boston, one mill reporting 
sves as high as $80.50. Spring mid- 
dlings also sold well, mills getting $29@ 
31 in 100’s, Boston. The bulk of the 
middlings business was at $29@30 in 


100°:, Boston. Winter bran and mid- 
dlines sold at $29@30 in 100’s. Rye feed 
Was in moderate demand at $25 in 100’s, 
Ro ester. Cracked corn and corn meal 
were quiet at $30@32, Rochester. 
* * 

\o material change was noticed in the 
grving wheat and rye crops. Mild 
ra followed by warm weather, stimu- 


latcd the growth, and no damage was 
reported from fly or other insects. The 
= ‘© report made the condition in May 
vs ‘gainst 87 for the 10-year average. 
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Condition of rye was 92, against 10-year 
average of 88; condition of meadows for 
hay, 88, against 88 for 10-year average. 


Martin Bristol, of J. G. Davis Co., was 
at Mohawk Lake last week. 


Henry jms! a well-known flour 
salesman, has ught .the Hutchinson 
mill, of Pittsford, N. Y. 


A. Croft, of Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
Indianapolis, visited the W. Van 
Vechten Milling Co. last week. 


It is estimated that there are 643,000 
tons of old hay on New York farms, 
against 826,000 last year, and 337,000 
two years ago. 

Two actions have been commenced by 
the state agricultural department against 
the Empire Grain & Elevator Co., alleg- 
ing that the firm has been selling a cer- 
tain class of feed which demands a spe- 
cial selling license under the state law, 
and that such feed was sold without this 
license having been secured. Both suits 
are relative to the sale of the same class 
of feed, one being broader in scope than 
the other in alleging a further violation 
of the law. 

R. J. Arxrns. 





PITTSBURGH 

Prirrspurcu, Pa., June 1.—Most mill 
representatives and brokers report an 
increased volume of business over pre- 
vious week, but orders were for prompt 
Shipment only. This goes to show that 
the trade believes it will soon buy flour 
for lower, prices than are ruling at pres- 
ent. Springs were generally reduced 10c 
during the week, and ranged $4.50@4.80, 


49-lb paper bags; straights ranged 
around $4.30@4.55, cotton, and clears 
$3.70@4. 


Business in Kansas hard winter was 
stagnant and very little was reported last 
week. Patents ranged $4.40@4.70, 49-lb 
paper bags, and straights $4@4.35, cot- 
ton. 

Near-by soft winter straights were un- 
changed at $3.80@4, bulk, and patents 
were held at $4.10@4.30. 


The arrivals of millfeed last week were 
the smallest in many months and in spite 
of this the market was dull and there was 
very little inquiry. Pasturage in this 
section is exceptionally good, and re- 
tailers report small sales of all grades of 
millfeed. Spot and transit bran were 
quoted during the week at $26, in sacks; 
standard middlings, $26; white middlings, 
$29; red dog, $30; low-grade, $30.25,— 
all in sacks. 

7 + 

The advent of summer weather has 
naturally reduced the demand for ear 
corn, and this factor, together with rath- 
er liberal receipts, depressed the market 
last week. Quotations were unchanged, 
but it is hard to realize outside figures. 
Prices of shelled corn were unchanged, 
and buyers are purchasing on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Our market on oats is not 
following the Chicago speculative market, 
and the receipts were liberal and the de- 
mand quiet. Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, was 
quoted at the week-end at 831,@84c; 
shelled corn, No. 3 yellow, kiln dried, 
76@7ic; .No. 3 yellow, natural, 76@ 
7614,c; oats, No. 2 white, 45@45i4c. 


NOTES 


The Mahood Hay & Grain Co. has 
gone out of business. William Mahood, 
of this company, is now associated with 
the wholesale grain firm of R. D. Ell- 
wood & Co. 


W. & C. McCune, formerly in the 
wholesale and retail flour, feed and grain 
business here, have discontinued their re- 
tail warehouse. They have taken offices 
in the Wabash Building where they will 
continue the wholesale business. 

There was a hearing here May 25 be- 
fore the examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regarding the transit 
privilege now enjoyed by the three Pitts- 
burgh elevators. The railroads are en- 
deavoring to abolish these privileges, but 
the elevators and wholesale flour dealers 
who have private sidings feel that this 
transit privilege is necessary in order to 
take care of the small mixed-car dealers 
in this territory. Decision is expected to 
be rendered in a few days. 

W. A. Low. 
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Flour conditions were somewhat better 
in the Southeast last week. More in- 
terest was shown in old fiour, and the 


volume of business actually put across 
was of a more substantial character than 
for two weeks or more. Improvement 


was also noted in the volume of specifica- 
tions received. 

A discussion of new-crop values with 
a large number of millers discloses the 
almost unanimous opinion upon their 
part that new-crop flour will not sell at 
materially lower prices than those pre- 
vailing now. Some decline is conceded, 
but nothing like what some flour buyers 
seem to think. Indeed, it is rally 
thought that 25@35c per bbl will be the 
extreme reduction. 

Export inquiry was reported dull the 
past week, with buyers unwilling to con- 
sider the higher tendency of this market. 
Shipments consisted of 1,000 bags to 
Great Britain. 

Se .@ 

While asking prices were not actually 
advanced last week, yet the market was 
slightly higher and firmer, because of 
the disposition of the mills to insist upon 
the payment of their quotations. The 
previous week there was more tendency 
to meet the views of buyers. The market 
at the close of the week was substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, in cotton, f.o.b. Louisville, 
$5@5.30; standard or regular patent, 
$4.45@4.60; long patent, 10@20c under 
standard patent; half patent, 40@75c 
under standard. 

According to local buyers, hard and 
spring wheat mills were asking more 
money for their flour last week, but pur- 
chases could still be made on the old 
basis upon direct offers, and as follows: 
hard winter wheat patents, in jutes, de- 
livered Nashville, $4.25@4.30; spring 
wheat patents, $4.90@5. 


_— = 


Nashville and outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, showed 
an output for last week of 54,613 bbls, 
or 47.5 per cent of capacity. This com- 
pares with 52.1 per cent in 19138, and 
44.6 in 1912. ‘ 

* @# 

The demand for millfeed last week was 

reported by practically all mills as ac- 





tive, with no difficulty being experienced 
in getting full limits on such as they had 
to offer for immediate shipment. Shorts 
were in especially active demand. Prices 
prevailing at the close of the week were: 
soft wheat bran, per ton, f.o.b. Louisville, 
$23.50@25; mixed feed, $24@25; mid- 
dlings and shorts, $26@27. 

There was practically no change in the 
local cash wheat situation. Mills con- 
tinued to buy an occasional car, but only 
when it could be had at a bargain. 
Nothing was done with the terminal mar- 
kets, and it is now apparent that, should 
wet weather not interfere with harvest- 
ing, mills have sufficient supplies to keep 
them going until new wheat is available. 

* @« 

A few fields of wheat seem to have 
gone back in quality the past week, but 
the crop as a whole is rapidly approach- 
ing the cutting stage in exceptionally 
good condition. The quantity now is 
practically assured, but the quality must, 
of course, depend upon future weather 
conditions. As an extremely dry May in 
Tennessee is usually followed by a wet 
June, some apprehension is felt that the 
wheat may go into the shock in damaged 
condition or be damaged in the shock be- 
fore it can be threshed. 


There was some improvement in the 
corn goods market on steadily advancing 
values. The demand was confined large- 
ly to the smaller quantities, but the vol- 
ume is increasing. The market at the 
week-end was: bolted or standard meal, 
per 100 lbs, basis. 96’s, f.o.b. Louisville, 
$1.60@1.64, mainly $1.60; grits, $1.80@ 
1.85. 





ALABAMA 


Montoomery, Ara., June 1.—The usu- 
al crop damage reports have in no way 
caused our jobbers any uneasiness, none 
of them having speculated on the market 
further than their wants for the present. 
Some few sales were made last week at 
market prices based at $4.80, 24- and 48- 
lb cotton sacks, for standard patents. 

Demand for corn was very light last 
week, and sales were based on 88c, bulk. 
Oats, as usual, have been good sellers, 
price offered being 49c, bulk. 

Millfeed has been sold on contract cov- 
ering June, July and August. Shorts 
were quoted last week at $27.50; bran, 
$24. Buyers have not taken hold very 
strong, as they see no reason why feed- 
stuffs should not decline even further 
than this. 


ee 
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The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined daily 
capacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing May 29, was 20,800 bbls, or 43 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 25,900, 
or 54 per cent, the previous week, 15,500, 
or 32 per cent, a year ago, 22,800, or 
471, per cent, two years ago, and 19,000, 
or 39 per cent, three years ago. 

Business showed no infprovement with 
the mills last week and was of the same 
hand-to-mouth character. None of the 
mills ran full capacity last week. What 
buying there was, was for immediate 
shipment. With new-crop flour so near 
at hand, naturally there would not be 
any considerable amount of buying. 
Scattered sales to established trade ac- 
curately describes the business. 

There was very little inquiry from 
abroad last week. Mills were not dis- 
posed to quote new-crop flour prices 
either for domestic or export shipment, 
inasmuch as it is impossible to deter- 
mine a price on feed. 

Feed weakened last week, and prices 
went off somewhat. The mills, however, 
are sold ahead on feed, and what they 
make is readily taken care of. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Nearly record-breaking temperatures 
prevailed the latter part of last week. 
‘The weather turned unusually hot for 
May, and was of the sort that we usually 
have in July and August. This un- 
doubtedly stimulated the growth of the 
wheat plant and may hasten harvest 
somewhat. All reports received from 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan are favor- 
able for the most part. A canvass of 
Michigan brought out almost uniformly 
favorable reports, with an indication of 
increase in acreage at a number of places 
ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. Ten 
per cent was comparatively frequent. 
Very few places reported a decrease of 
acreage. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined daily capacity of 14,450 bbls, 
for the week ending May 30 made 45,401 
bbls of flour, or 52 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 55,342, or 58 per cent, 
the previous week, by 15 mills of 16,000 
bbls capacity. 

Commenting on the domestic flour and 
feed situation, these mills report: Flour 
extremely dull, feed good demand... 
Flour fair, feed local demand good... 
Flour fair for prompt shipment, feed 
good...Flour fairly active, feed slacking 
up, some fly complaints...Flour dull, 
feed good... Flour fair, feed good. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., 
The Suckow Co., Franklin. 


Monticello. 


MICHIGAN 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
NOTES 
M. W. Wilson, of T. Wilson & Sons, 
millers, Milan, Mich., was in Toledo last 
Tuesday. 
A summer meeting of the Michigan 


State Millers’ Association will be held at 
Battle Creek. The date is to be an- 
nounced later. 

There is-very little demand in the 
country for wheat out of Toledo.. Some 
millers are anticipating that prices may 
slump somewhat after the May option is 
out of the way. 

Kansas flours were quoted in Toledo 
last week at $4.30 for a fancy patent, 
$4.10 for a bakers patent, and $3.95 for 
a standard or cut straight, f.o.b. Toledo 
rate points, in jute. 

John W. Payler, who has represented 
the Hubbard Milling Co. Mankato, 
Minn., in this territory for several years, 
is now connected with G. W. Van Dusen 
& Co., of Minneapolis, and has charge of 
their eastern trade. 

W. L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., is chairman of 
the good roads committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of his city. He is 
taking an active interest in the improve- 
ment of country roads. 





MICHIGAN 


Derrorr, Micu., June. 1.—The decline 
in wheat prices ruined any chance there 
might have been for an advance in flour 
and a gain in activity. Mills report no 
gain in trade last week, and the produc- 
tion of flour was less than 50 per cent of 
capacity. The mills are only running 
days, and in some cases not even that, 
and there is a great deal of trouble ex- 
perienced in placing eyen this small out- 
put. The inclination to hold off is en- 
couraged by the weakness, and buyers 
appear to have the enormous wheat crop 
all harvested and secure against weather 
and enemies. The East showed no in- 
terest in the market last week, and only 
small lots were placed from time to time. 
The tone was easy and prices were off 5c. 

Spring wheat product was as dull as 
ever last week, and showed no more life 
than winter wheat goods. Bakers are 
pretty well supplied; several have enough 
bought to put them well into the new 
crop, and are paying little attention to 
the market. Rye flour was quiet and 


steady. There was nothing doing in rye, 
but market was quoted firm. 

Corn meal and rolled oats were steady 
and in only moderate demand at un- 
changed prices last week. Rolled oats 
were figured a little weaker during the 
past few days because of a break in the 
price of oats. 

Millfeed was active, and mills had no 
trouble in placing their product. The 
market was active for both wheat and 
corn goods. 

Cash wheat was quiet and easy during 
the week. Receipts were very small, and 
the increase noted in stocks came from 
a part cargo of wheat discharged at a 
local elevator. The mills were not active 
bidders, and farmers are believed to have 
little for sale. 

Speculation has been quite active for 
a week and many in this market are bulls, 
believing the good outlook has been dis- 
counted. 

All news from Michigan wheatfields is 
favorable. There is little complaint of 
fly damage and, while moisture has been 
scarce in some places, wheat has not suf- 
fered much. 

* * 

Detroit mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 18,000 bbls of flour, produced 8,000 
bbls last week, or about 45 per cent ca- 
pacity, compared with the same the week 
before, 12,000 bbls, or 70 per cent, a year 
ago, and 9,600, or 56 per cent, two years 
ago. 

NOTES 

W. B. Campbell, of the Commercial 
Milling Co., is on an auto trip through 
the New England states. He will be ab- 
sent two weeks. : 

The steamer Lewiston delivered a 
cargo of wheat here last week. Part of 
it was spring wheat for the Commercial 
Milling Co., and part durum for the 
Caughey-Swift Co. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce has 
received word from the Michigan State 
Railroad Commission that the railroad 
tariff schedules showing charges for the 
“spotting” of cars have been suspended. 
A hearing on the proposed increase in 
class and commodity rates will be held 
on June 11 and 12. 

Joun Barr. 





INDIANA 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., June 1.—Contrary 
to the outlook early last week, when a 
general depression in flour was in evi- 
dence business in Indianapolis and Indi- 
ana generally took on a brighter aspect 
later in the week. Millers the state over 
say they did more business in flour last 
week than they had forecasted at the 
outset. The bulge, however, was simply 
due to local conditions. There was no 
business booked for the East or South, 
and inquiries from these sources for the 
last half of the month of May have been 
almost nil. Some cable inquiries were 
received, but the offers were about Is 
out of line and no business was contract- 
ed. Before the middle of the week, In- 
diana millers were getting a slight in- 
crease in prices over past two or three 
weeks, and at the close of the week the 
market on soft winter patent was quoted 
at $4.60@4.70 per bbl in wood. The mild 
flurry in the local market put some con- 
fidence in the trade, and mills that had 
been figuring on retrenching or shutting 
down for a short time are now hopeful of 
an improved condition. If any of the 
outsiders enter the market it is certain, 
millers state, that the present bulge will 
be maintained. Compared with one month 
ago flour prices have advanced quite a 
bit, the market for soft winter on May 1 
ranging $4.40@4.55 per bbl, in wood. 
While a good portion of the business last 
week came from small buyers, some of 
the more influential interests were active. 

The market on millfeed was again 
brisk last week, and there was no trou- 
ble in getting $26 per ton for everything 
offered. The brisk movement in the mill- 
feed market is ascribed to the hot, dry 
weather, which has put a crimp in pas- 
turage in sections of this state. 

The market on wheat at the mills was 
active at 94c, this price being steady 
with a week ago. 

MILL-GRAIN MEETING 

The members of the board of the In- 

diana Grain Dealers’ Association and the 


board of the Indiana Millers’ Association 
convened May 29 and took action regard- 





Mr. Craig 
Chairman local convention committe 


ing the annual meetings which were an- 
nounced for June 24-25. The grain deal- 
ers will hold sessions on both of these 
dates and the millers will meet on the 
afternoon and evening of June 25. It is 
expected that at least 100 millers and 
grain men will attend these meetiigs. 
The committee on programme has not 
announced who the speakers are to be 
but will have the list completed by the 
last of this week. 


CROP CONDITION 
In most parts of Indiana the hot, dry 
weather continued last week, and reports 
came in from several localities reporting 
very serious damage by crop pests. Dur- 
ing the week, specimens of the Hessian 
fly were sent to the experimental station 
at Purdue University and were pro- 
nounced to be genuine. In the southern 
and eastern sections there is no doubt 
that damage has been inflicted. Oats and 
pasturage, however, appear to have suf- 
fered more than the wheat crop. Of 40 
reports received about wheat fully one- 
half told of serious damage and _ the 
other half claimed that the damage was 
not severe yet, nor would it be for sev- 
eral days to come. Wheat is heading out 
and in places seems to have stop)ed 
growing because the earth is pretty cry. 
Thursday good rains were had to the 
north of Indianapolis and this alleviated 
conditions there greatly. Showers «re 
forecast for the end of the week, anc if 
these prove general a great deal of good 
will have been accomplished. 
J. M. Pearson. 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): May 31 
May 30 May 23 May 16 113 
America 5,496 4,568 752 
Russia 4,776 5,120 1.944 
Danube 1,384 1,824 232 
India ‘ ,232 - 24 
Argentina .. 1,176 
Australia .... 736 704 
Others 53 48 
Totals 13,072 13,608 
Corn 5 
On passage 


Wheat . 41,840 


The Standard Milling Co., New York, 
has declared a dividend of 3 per cent on 
common stock. 
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In all local markets tributary to th 
mills of Ontario there is a fair demand 
for flour at established prices or better. 
This applies to winter wheat flour and 
blends. Some mills would advance their 
prices if they could feel that others would 
follow; the present cost of wheat war- 
rants it. 
mills is rather better than they expected 
it would be at this time. Their prices 


are all holding at old levels. 

‘The flurry in export demand for Mani- 
tobas noted a week ago did not last, and 
prices are again out of line. It is rec- 
ognized that Manitoba flours are cheap 
at present prices in comparison with 
flours from other countries entering the 
United Kingdom, yet buyers continue to 
offer just a little less than mills can af- 


ford to accept, with the result that busi- 
ness janguishes. One large company is 
quoting 24s and less for its export pat- 
ent to British ports, but the brands of 
best mills are held at 25s or more. 

Toronto brokers are offering $3.80@ 
3.85 per bbl in buyers’ bags for 90 per 
cent winters at seaboard for export, a 
merely nominal price. 

At the close of the week, Manitobas 
were quoted to Glasgow at 24s 6d@25s 6d 
net per 280 lbs c.i.f. in jutes, and to Liv- 
erpool and London at 24s 9d@25s 6d. At 
the same time 90 per cent winters were 
worth 27s 3d@27s 6d net per 280 lbs in 
cotton cif, Glasgow; Leith, 27s 6d; 


Aberdeen, 28s 3d; Liverpool, 27s. Quo- 
tations, per bu: 
Spring patents, Grete .ccccocccccccceces $5.50 
Spring patents, seconds ........eeseeee 5.00 
Spring patents, first bakers............. 4.80 
Spring patents, second bakers ......... 4.20 
Winter and spring blends, 90 p. c...... 4.80 
Blended stPalgmes. ocoscescccccccsccesee 4.60 
Winter straights .cccccccscccvcccscsccs 4.50 
Spring wheat flours in jute, cotton 10c per 
bbl extra; winters and blends in jute; all 
delivered in wholesale quantities Ontario 
Points, 


* * 


Millfeed is still holding its value, and 
straight cars of bran could be sold at $25 


per ton for quick shipment to Ontario 
points and shorts at $27. The mixed car- 
lot price for bran is $23 per ton in bags, 


delivered Ontario points; shorts, $25, and 
feed flour $28, 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce and 
dear. Seemingly the old crop is well 


cleaned up, at least farmers are not of- 
fering any quantity even at present high 
prices. Millers are not keen to buy, as 


it is hard to sell flour made from such 
expensive wheat. There is a fairly good 
demand for Manitoba spring wheats at 


the equivalent of Winnipeg prices. Quo- 

tations, per bu: 

No. 1 northevh. < iccccsscscee eens --@ 99 

Ni NOTENOIG siccccdesvsepeads --@ 97 

No. 3 northet® via 0keeeceely cous --@ 9% 

N Ontario winter .......... 1.02@1.04 
Winter wheat quotation is for car lots at 


‘ry points in Ontario; spring wheat in 
~ lots f.o.b. Georgian Bay ports. 

(ie market for oats and other coarse 
gruis remains quiet. There is some de- 
nan for oats, but not a very heavy 


movement. Quotations, per bu: 

_ white Ontario oats ....... 41@ 42 
nN Canadian western ........ +-@ 42 
Ma inadian western ........ --@ 41 
wa 
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- Ontario grains in car lots f.0.b. point 

“:pment; Manitoba oats f.o.b. Bay ports. 
J he export demand for rolled oats and 
Catueal noted a week ago continues, but 


The trade of the big Manitoba - 


prices being offered by British importers 
are not good enough to command any 
volume of business. Local demand is 
also fairly good, and mills now running 
are busy. 

Quotations to domestic buyers are as 
follows: $2.15 per 90-lb bags to whole- 
sale trade in Ontario jobbing centers, 
$2.27, outside in 25-lb bag lots; 25c over 
90-lb bags for wood; oatmeal in 98- and 
196-lb packages, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Export prices: rolled oats, 280 lbs, c.i.f. 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 29s, less 
2 per cent; pinhead oatmeal, 27s 9d; 
medium and fine, 27s 6d; coarse cut or 
standard, 27s 6d; continental markets, 
proportionate prices. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean steamship companies propose to 
advance flour freight rates 2c per 100 lbs 
on Juy 1, but as business is anything but 
brisk they may alter this decision before 
then. In the meantime their bookings of 
flour are limited, and agents everywhere 
are canvassing actively for freight. 

Current quotations on flour per 100 lbs 
from Canadian mills are: New York to 
London, llc; Boston to Liverpool, 10c; 
Boston and New- York to Aberdeen and 
Dundee, 17c; Boston to Copenhagen or 
Christiania, 17c; Philadelphia to London, 
llc; Philadelphia to Leith, 14c; New 
York to Glasgow, 13c; New York to 
Bristol, 15c; New York to Rotterdam, 
10c; New York to Amsterdam, 12c; 
Montreal to Glasgow, 13c; Montreal to 
Liverpool, 10c; Montreal to London, llc; 
Montreal to Belfast, 14c; Montreal to 
Dublin, 15¢c; New York to St. John or 
Halifax to St. John’s, Newfoundland, 13c. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather continues favorable for 
growth of winter wheat, and the acreage 
now standing in Ontario is showing good 
progress. As previously noted the acre- 
age was reduced by April frosts and in 
some parts the reduction was heavy, but 
other places show splendid acreage and 
condition. If present outlook continues 
until harvest there should be between 
12,000,000 and 15,000,000 bus of winter 
wheat in Ontario. 


ONTARIO MILL BURNED 

The flour-milling plant of the Domin- 
ion Flour Mills, Ltd., at Hamilton, Ont., 
burned on May 27. This plant had a 
capacity of 350 bbls, was housed in a 
substantial stone building, and has al- 
ways been understood to be a money- 
maker. Until a few years ago it was 
owned by Lake & Bailey, who sold to the 
Wood Milling Co. Ltd. who in turn 
merged with the Dominion company, with 
headquarters in Montreal. It was man- 
aged by D. B. Wood. The loss is not 
stated. 

CEREAL COMPANY STATEMENT 

The Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Galt, Ont., report an improved de- 
mand for all their products and, under 
the new conditions as to management 
and operation of mills, they are doing 
well. The head office was lately moved 
from Toronto to Galt, which places it 
nearer the mills and gives more effective 
control. 

NOTES 

W. S. Weatherston, export manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, returned on Thursday 
from a holiday trip in Jamaica. 

S. A. McGaw, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, left Toronto on Friday night 
for home. He spent several ~ & here 
and in Montreal. 

William Davidson, formerly in the 
grain trade of Argentina, spent some 
days of last week in Toronto. He con- 


templates entering the Canadian grain 
trade. Mr. Davidson came originally 
from Aberdeen, Scotland, but has spent 
25 years in South America. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., June 1.—The export 
trade in spring wheat flour last week was 
very quiet. ‘Che demand from foreign 
buyers for all grades was limited. Or- 
ders for a few small lots, which probably 
amounted to 10,000 sacks, were accepted 
for June shipment. 

A steady feeling has prevailed in the 
local market for spring wheat grades, but 
the volume of business for the season of 
the year is disappointing, and little ,im- 
provement is expected until buyers 
throughout the country work off their 
present stocks. There is a fair demand 
from Newfoundland and the lower prov- 
inces, but millers state that even the 
sales in this direction are below the aver- 
age, and thé market, on the whole, is 
quiet. First patents sold last week at 
$5.60, seconds at $5.10, and strong clears 
at $4.90 per bbl in bags, and 30c per bbl 
more in wood. 

In winter wheat flour the feeling is 
firm, owing to the continued scarcity and 
the fact that Ontario millers have been 
paying $1.01@1.03 per bu for what little 
wheat is being delivered by farmers. The 
stock on spot is light, for which there is 
a steady demand for small lots, and sales 
of choice patents were made at $5.25@ 
5.50, and straight rollers at $4.70@4.90 
per bbl in wood, and the latter in jute at 
$2.20@2.35 per bag, with extras at $1.75 
@1.90 per bag, and the lower grades at 
$1.40@1.50 per bag. 

Owing to the continued hot, dry weath- 
er throughout the country and the poor 
condition of the pastures, there continues 
to be a good demand for all lines of mill- 
feed, and the market is fairly active at 
firm prices, with sales of bran last week 
at $23, shorts at $25, and middlings at 
$28 per ton, including bags. The trade 
in moullie is also fair, and prices were 
unchanged at $30@32 for pure grain 
grades and at $28@29 for mixed, per ton. 
There is.a steady demand from Ameri- 
can buyers for bran, and sales of 10 car 
lots were made for July shipment at $19 
per ton f.o.b. Fort William. 

There is no change in the market for 
rolled oats, prices being well maintained, 
with only a small trade passing at $4.55 
per bbl in wood, and at $2.15 per bag. 
The exports for the week were 760 sacks 
and 1,620 cases, compared with 900 sacks 
and 1,800 cases last year. 

There has been no improvement in the 
volume of business in Manitoba spring 
wheat over the cable. The demand is 
steady from both the United Kingdom 
and the Continent, but buyers show no 
disposition to meet the situation this side; 
in fact, cables have been weaker, and 
bids for No. 1 northern for May-June 
shipment show a decline of 101,d@I1s, and 
for July 6d per qr, compared with the 
prices realized a week ago. A few loads 
were sold for May-June at 35s 3d and 
35s, June-July at 35s 144d, and July- 
August at 35s 4%,d, for shipment to 
Lendon. The foreign demand for Mani- 
toba No. 3 barley has been fair at a re- 
duction in prices of 444@6d per qr, which 
were accepted by exporters for a few 
loads. There is a g inquiry from Lon- 
don for oats for June shipment at 17s 9d 
@18s per qr but, as these prices were 
below exporters’ views, little business re- 
sulted. 

The local market for oats is firm un- 
der a steady demand for car lots, and a 
fairly active trade has been done, with 
sales of No. 2 Canadian western at 
43%,c, No. 3 Canadian, western at 424,@ 
43c, and No. 2 feed at 413%,@42c per bu 
ex-store. 


RECEIPTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 
The following table shows the receipts 
of grain and flour in Montreal for the 
week, with comparisons: 


1914 1913 
Wheat, BUS cccccccceses 3,076,627 1,898,470 
COPM, BUM cocccccesceses 20,700 75,561 
Oete, DUM occccccccccccs 724,225 449,414 
Barley, DUB ...cccccseee 247,135 219,929 
BRO, DUB csc cccccseseves 132,969 = .seoo 
Fiour, sOckS ..c.ccceses 53,485 76,284 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 

The following table shows the exports 

of grain and flour from Montreal for the 
week ending May 30: 





Wheat Oats Barley Flour 

bus bus bus sacks 

Liverpool 40,695 120,750 ..... 1,000 
London - 208,507 209,211 25,000 18,499 
Avonmouth... 197,524 ..... 68,346 ..... 
BBW  ccccccce 218,666 69,70 see cvece 
Manchester... 350,888 75,470 ...++ «eeee 
Antwerp « BUROOO ceoee e000s beee0 
Rotterdam S © @eerere, wee yy Te 1,100 
Havre ....... 16,000 ...0- seeve cee se 
Totals ....1,349,585 465,132 83,345 20,099 


In addition to the above there were 
shipped to Rotterdam 105,398 bus rye. 


LOCAL STOCKS OF GRAIN IN STORE 


The following table shows the stocks of 
grain and flour in store in Montreal on 
the dates mentioned: 


May 30 May23 May 31 

1914 1914 1913 
Wheat, bus .... 4,638,775 3,649,087 1,262,743 
COPM, DUB occccs sssece cesses 6,974 
Oats, bus ...... 1,047,204 1,155,608 1,372,917 
Barley, bus .... 886,114 877,341 640,416 
Se. WD we wiwsc 30,090 77,072 28,289 
Flaxseed, bus .. 40,036 40,036 285,534 
Flour, sacks .... 63,685 57,996 199,767 


OGILVIE MILKING CO.’S AFFAIRS 


During the first six months of the new 
fiscal year, that is from Sept. 1 to the 
end of February, the Ogilvie company 
did fully as much business as in the 
corresponding period of 1912-13. The 
export business was not quite so good, 
owing to the exceedingly active competi- 
tion on the part of the English and con- 
tinental millers, but local trade was good, 
and earnings for the half-year more 
than up to expectations. 

In regard to the increasing of mill 
capacity, any addition to the present 
plant is decidedly unlikely. The manu- 
facturing capacity of the company’s mills 
is in the neighborhood of 5,000,000 bbls 
of flour a year, and as the demand for 
delivery has never been a great deal 
over half this, it is not likely that the 
company will push further additions at 
this time. Besides, it is only a few 
months since the new mill at Medicine 
Hat was put in operation. This mill has 
a building sufficient to hold machinery for 
manufacturing 4,000 bbls of flour a day, 
and machinery was installed for 2,000 
bbls only. At present it is turning out 
less than 1,000 bbls. About 10 new ele- 
vators will be erected in Alberta during 
the summer. This makes a total of near- 
ly 150 elevators owned by the company. 


WEST INDIES FLOUR TRADE 


James Patton, of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who has just re- 
turned from an extended trip to the 
Bermudas and the West Indies, states 
that he found that Canadian flour is well 
known in all the markets visited, and 
some of the older and better established 
brands enjoy considerable trade. Since 
the establishment of the preferential 
tariff between certain of the West India 
Islands and Canada the demand for 
Canadian flour has increased. 

Some idea of the advantage which 
Canada is likely to derive from the pref- 
erential agreement with the British West 
India colonies may be obtained from 
British Guiana’s imports of flour during 
the calendar year 1913. The preferential 
agreement went into force on June 2, 
1913. The imports of flour into British 
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Guiana for the calendar year were as 
follows: 

Imports before the preference— Value 


From Canada, Jan. 1 to June 1..... $106,769 
From United States Jan. 1 to June 1 212,716 
From other countries, Jan. 1 to 
SUMO 2B a cccceccccccccccccvccsccees 2,869 
Imports after the preference— 
From Canada June 2 to Dec. 31..... $266,828 
From United States June 2 to Dec. 
3 


Cece ecccescccccsesccoveseece 
ocarcessecccccccceceseeece 206 


The imports from Canada are steadily 
increasing, and the figures for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1914, will make an 
even better showing for Canada. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILIS CO. 


The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has commenced building an addi- 
tion to its warehouse in Montreal which 
will increase the ——. to hold 150 
cars of flour more than its present ca- 


pacity. 
NOTES 


C. R. Hosmer, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who has been in 
Europe for the past few months, has re- 
turned. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd. 
has returned from his extended tour 
throughout the West. ; 

S. A. McGaw, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was introduced on 
*change on Tuesday by J. E. Macfarlane, 
eastern manager of the company. 

The corn-meal mill in St. John, N. B., 
owned by the Maritime Corn Meal Mill- 
ing Co., burned recently. The beltin 
and plant in the mill was badly damag' 
and a large quantity of corn destroyed. 
There was $4,000 insurance, but the loss 
will be much heavier. The company will 
rebuild at once. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


Sr. Joun, N. B., June 1.—Market for 
flour and feed in the Maritime Provinces 
continues strong. There is a good de- 
mand, and prices remain at the level 
quoted previous week. There is a good 
outlook for business for the summer 
months, as stocks are rather light at 
present. 

WEST INDIAN TRADE 

To millers in the United States and 
Canada the report for May 26 of E. H. 
S. Flood, Canadian trade agent in the 
West Indian Islands, will be of interest. 
There has been a very steady increase in 
quantity of flour annually imported into 
the islands. Last year both in quantity 
and in value, was the highest mark yet 
reported. Figured in bbls of 196 lbs, the 
imports for the last three years was, 
respectively, 244,869, 249,176, and 271,250. 
The working of the reciprocal tariff be- 
tween Canada and the West Indies is 
well shown in the fact that, under the 
general tariff, the imports from Canada 
totaled in the last year 39,458 bbls, while 
under reciprocal agreement this country 
exported to the Islands 99,159 barrels. 
Mr. Flood expects that the trade will 
continue to grow, but advises that mill- 
ers continue to pay attention to the form 
of packages in which the flour is shipped 
if they desire to capture their share of 
the business. 

I. C. RAILWAY GRAIN BUSINESS 

The grain business handled by the In- 
tercolonial Railway through the port of 
St. John during the past season showed 
a considerable falling off compared with 
the previous season. The comparative 
statement is as follows, in bus: 

-——To March 31——, 





WR cccccccccccccsc 1,372,283 1,236,848 

Barley wcccccccevccces 406,760 200,765 

QOtw ccccccccccccccece 240,345 36,410 

COPM ccccccccccccccece 26,982 j«—=—=§ «seece 

WEMMBSOR ccccsccssccee § = seerse 47,226 

Totals ..ccccccceses 2,045,369 1,620,249 
A. E. McGrntey. 





Relative Prices of Wheat 
Closing prices of July and September 
wheat at points named on May 28, 1914, 
and on corresponding days in 1913 and 1912: 
w—1914e— -—-1913— -—1912— 
July Sept. July Sept. July x 
105 


Mpls. ..... 91% 88% 91% 91% 113 
Duluth - 93% 89% 92% 93% 114% 106% 
Chicago .. 87% 86 91% 91% 110% 106% 


88% 88% 109 106% 
86% 86% 103% 100% 
95% *91% 105% °98 


St. Louis.. 84 84 

Kans. City. 81 80% 

Winnipeg... 95% *87% 
*October. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Onrgcon, 


wheat and flour to the Orient in Sep- 
tember, when the new begins to 
move. Grain men here are of the opinion 
that the trade with the Orient will be 
lighter in the coming season, but they 
look for an increase in flour shipments to 
South America, and believe the opening 
of the canal will stimulate flour trade 
with Europe. 

The fine crop prospects give a bearish 


now believed.to be assured, and as this 
means a larger surplus than ever before, 
the market is decidedly weak. Oats 
prices are affected sympathetically. 


up all the available wheat left for export. 

Flour shipments to California in the 
month just closed were 30,095 bbls from 
Portland and 48,039 from Puget Sound. 
Wheat shipments south were 459,408 bus 





he became New York manager. 


forward and admirably capable. 


himself. 


interests. 








P. A. S. Franklin 


Vice-President and Director International Mercantile Marine Co. 


HILIP ALBRIGHT SMALL FRANKLIN entered the employ of the 
Atlantic Transport Co., of Baltimore, in a junior capacity in 1889. 
Upon the inauguration of the Atlantic Transport service from New 
York to London, he was transferred to the former city as assistant to the 
general manager, in 1892, and upon the retirement of the latter, in 1895, 


Just after the outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898, Mr. 
Franklin was promoted to the general managership, and became president 
of the Atlantic Transport Co. four years later, in 1902. Upon the forma- 
tion of the International Mercantile Marine Co. in 1903, of which the 
Atlantic Transport Co. became a subsidiary, he was made its vice-president, 
and 10 years later was elected a director in the same company. 

Mr. Franklin is one of the brilliant young men who graduated from 
that fine school of practical experience in Baltimore which led to the estab- 
lishment of the Atlantic Transport Line and its subsequent development 
to its present important position in the ocean carrying business. 
displayed wonderful executive ability, with tremendous capacity for work, 
and under trying circumstances has shown himself clear-headed, straight- 


Of distinguished ancestry, he is a fine example of the best type of tlie 
young American man of affairs, who, despite the signal honors he has 
already won, seeks in further service, rather than in words, to justify 
His responsibilities are enormous and his work exacting, but his 
personality is equal to all demands upon him, and he has been and is now 
one of the strong factors in the growth and extension of American shipping 


He has 








color to opinions on the future of the 
wheat market. No contracting of conse- 
quence is being done, but the dealers are 
putting out prices of 80c on new club 
and 79c on red wheat. The Pacific North- 
west will, according to present estimates, 
have 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 bus more 
surplus than last year. Europe will, 
without doubt, be the chief outlet, but 
exporters are not making much progress 
i in securing tonnage. The chartered 
ist to date aggregates 65,000 tons, about 
the same as a year ago. Uncertainty as 
to when the canal will be opened to com- 
mercial vessels, and the rates that will 
prevail, are retarding business in this line. 
The spot market is not active. Country 
millers are offering some of their surplus 
wheat, and California is barely able to 
absorb the limited quantity sent down. 


from Portland and 69,466 from the 
Sound. 
NOTES 

J. C. Scott, of the Jones-Scott Grain 
Co., of Walla Walla, Wash., was in the 
city this week. 

R. P. Knight, formerly a member of 
the firm of W. A. Gordon &-Co., has 
opened a grain office in this city. 

J. P. Livingston, manager for Strauss 
& Co., barley exporters, has closed his 
Portland office for the summer and gone 
to San Francisco. He will return in the 


fall. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


The River Plate Review says it is cal- 
culated that Chile will have to import 
57,000 tons (2,204 lbs) of wheat from 
Australia this year. 
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NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

Wasuineton, D. C., June 1—lIn the 
list of new tariffs filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week, affect- 
ing transportation of grain and grain 
products in the domestic and export trade, 
appeared the following changes, with the 
effective dates and rates in carloads, per 
100 Ibs, unless otherwise stated: 


Canadian Pacific, June 16, from Goderich, 
Port MecNicoll, Ont., and Detroit, Mich. (ex- 
lakes), to Boston and rate points, wheat 
7%c, corn 7c, barley 6c, oats 4c, per bu; 
to Boston, N. Y., N. H. & H. delivery, ang 
Hartford, Conn., Providence, R. L, and rate 
points, wheat 8c, corn 7%c, barley 6%c, oats 
4%c, per bu. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, July 1, 
wheat, barley, corn, oats, rye and grain 
screenings, from Chicago (applies only on 
shipments originating beyond), to Galves- 
ton, Texas, for export, 25.5c; wheat, from 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota Trans‘er, 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., to Port 
Arthur, Galveston, Texas, Mobile, Ala., New 
Orleans, Port Chalmette, La., 24.5c for ex- 
port; June 25, grain products, from W.u- 
kegan, Ill., to St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, 15c. 

Cc. E. Fulton, agent for Chicago & Ohio 
River Committee (agent for B. & O., S. \W., 
CaN. W., C., C., & St. L., ete.), July 
1, coarse grain, viz., barley, buckwh.at, 
corn, grain screenings, Kafir corn, milo 


_maize, popcorn, oats, rye, spelt, and wheat, 


from Chicago and rate points to Indian:p- 
olis, Ind., 9c; Cincinnati, Evansville, Jeffer- 
sonville, Madison, and New Albany, 1:4. 
llc; Louisville, Ky., 12c; Owensboro, icy., 
14c; by-products of grain, from Chicago ind 
rate points to Indianapolis, Ind., 6c; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Jeffersonville, Madison and New 
Albany, Ind., 8c; Louisville, Ky., 9c; Owens- 
boro, Ky., lic. 

Lehigh Valley, June 15, oats (ex-Argen- 
tine), from New York Harbor (alongside 
— to Akron, Ohio, 14c; Peterboro, Ont., 
15c. 


Michigan Central, state May 25, interstate 
June 20, grain and products, and arti les 
taking same rates, Caro, Mich., from lL uf- 
falo, N. Y., 12c; Detroit, Mich., 6c; Tol: do, 
Ohio, 7c. t 

Michigan Central, July 1, flour and grain 
products, and grain in sacks, for domestic 
use, from Port Arthur and Fort Willi.m, 
Ont., to Albany, N. Y., 17%c; Baltimore, 
18c; Boston, 20c; New York, Philadelp ia, 
18c; Rochester, Syracuse, N. Y., 15¢; Utica, 
N. Y., 16c. 

Missouri Pacific, June 24, flaxseed nd 
flaxseed screenings, from St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Minnesota Transfer, and ate 
Points, to Fredonia, Kansas, 20.5c; Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, June 23, 
export flour, from Richmond, Va., to New 
York, 11%c; export flour and bran, from 
above points to Locust Point, Baltimore, 3c; 
export flour, from Richmond, Va., to New 
York, 11%c; export flour and bran, from 
Richmond, Va., to Canton and Jackson's 
Wharves, Baltimore, 3c. 

Rock Island, June 25, brewers’ grits and 
brewers’ meal, from Pekin and Peoria, /|l., 
to Ashland, Superior, Superior (Central Av- 
enue), Wis., Duluth, and Duluth (i'wentiecth 
Avenue), Minn., 18¢c. June 27, flour, to 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for export, 
from Abilene, Agenda, Kansas, 34c; Al- 
bright, Neb., 27c; Beatrice, Kansas, 31.35c; 
South Bend, Neb., 27.1c; Stuttgart, Kansas, 
35.25c; Limon, Colo., 47c; Liberal, Kansas, 
36.5c; Lincoln, Neb., 29.65c; Mankato, Kan- 
sas, 34.75c; Beatrice, Kansas, 31.35c; Enter- 
prise, Kansas, 34c; Topeka, Kansas, 2%c; 
Salina, Kansas, 34.5c (also rates from other 
Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska points). 





Buy Spring Wheat Flour N eeded 

W. J. Gilbert, secretary L. L. Gilbert 
Baking Corporation, New Haven, Conn: 

It seems to us it would be good policy 
for those in need of spring wheat flour 
to buy enough to carry them over until 
new Kansas wheat is available, as there 
are many things that might take place 
to force flour up (a decline in spring 
feed is already beginning to have its in- 
fluence), and:‘not many conditions cal- 
culated to immediately bring about lower 
prices. It is an unsettled time of the 
year at the best, and more so this y«ar 
than ordinarily. The available supply 
of winter wheat has become surprisin ly 
small, although the prospect never was 
brighter for a record crop. When new 
wheat becomes freely offered, many look 
for a drop of 25@50c bbl; this is quite 
possible. It is also claimed by good 
judges that there is no doubt that ‘he 
last crop of soft wheat was overe:ti- 
mated, thus accounting for. the fact t)at 
soft flour last winter commanded hig)ier 
prices than hard winter flour. 





Par gp once to be used by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in June report: 
winter wheat, 19.5 bus; spring wheat, 
15.3; oats, 35.4; rye, 18.4; barley, 25.6; 
hay, 15% tons. 


Predictions ate that the Pacific Couast 
will harvest the largest crops of grain 
ever obtained. The Washington wheat 
crop is expected to exceed the bumper 
yield of 53,000,000 bus raised in 1912. 
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1SOME MASS CONVENTION REPORTS 


THE SECRETARY’S REPORT 


A. P. Husband, Secretary of the Federation, 
Reviews the Work of the Organization 
Since Submission of His Annual Report 


The report of the work of the Federa- 
tion for the past year was fully covered 
in the report of the secretary to the 
annual meeting of directors and dele- 
gates at Chicago, April 10, 1914. This 
report, therefore, while referring to the 
developments since that date in the vari- 
ous matters referred to, is intended as a 
medium for the introduction of the fol- 
lowing matters for discussion by the con- 
vention: 

NET WEIGHT AMENDMENT 

Great interest is being shown in this 
amendment at this time, not only by mill- 
ers but by manufacturers of sacks, all 
of whom have received inquiries as to 
how io comply with the provisions of the 
amendment. The regulations for the en- 
forcement of this amendment have re- 
cently been issued by the United States 
Dep:rtment of Agriculture; for the in- 
formation of all millers, these regula- 
tions are quoted in full as follows: 

POOD INSPECTION DECISION NO. 154 

Regulation of Marketing the Quantity 
of Food in Package Form. 

Under section 3 of the food and drugs 
act of June 30, 1906, (34 U. S. Statutes 
at Large, pp. 768-772), as amended by 
the act of March 3, 1913, entitled “an act 
for preventing the manufacture, sale or 
transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious 


foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and 


for regulating traffic therein, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906 
(37 U. S. Statutes at Large, p. 732), 
regulation 29 of the rules and regula- 
tions for the enforcement of the food 
and drugs act is hereby amended so as 
to read as follows: 

Statement of Weight, Measure or 
Count (Section 8, paragraph 3, under 
“Food,” as amended by act of March 3, 
1913). 

(a) Except as otherwise provided by 
this regulation, the quantity of the con- 
tents, in all cases of food, if in package 
form, must be plainly and conspicuously 
marked, in terms of weight, measure, or 


numerical count, on the outside of the cov- 
ering or container usually delivered to 
consumers, 

(b) The quantity of the contents so 
marked shall be the amount of food in 


the package. ' 

(c) The statement of the quantity of 
the contents shall be plain and con- 
spicuous, shall not be a part of or ob- 
scured by any legend or design, and 
shall be so placed and in such characters 


as to be readily seen and clearly legible 
when the size of the package and the 
circumstances under which it is ordina- 
rily examined by purchasers or consumers 
are taken into consideration, 

(d) If the quantity of the contents be 


stated by weight or measure, it shall be 
marked in terms of the largest unit con- 
tained in the package; for example, if 
the package contain a pound, or pounds, 


and a fraction of a pound, the contents 
shall he expressed in terms of pounds 
and fractions thereof, or of pounds and 
ounces, and not merely in ounces. 

(e) Statements of weight shall be in 
terms of avoirdupois pounds and ounces; 
statements of liquid measure shall be in 
terms of the United States gallon of 231 
cubic inches and its customary subdivi- 


sions, ie, in gallons, quarts, pints, or 
fluid ounces, and shall express the volume 
of the liquid at 68 degrees Fahrenheit 
(20 degrees centigrade); and statements 


of dry measure shall be in terms of the 
[ nited States standard bushel of 2,150.42 
cubic inches and its customary subdivi- 
sions, 1.@., in bushels, half-bushels, pecks, 
quarts, pints or half pints: provided, That 
by like method, such statements may be 
in terms of metric weight or measure. 
(f) The quantity of solids shall be 
stated in terms of weight and of liquids 
in ‘erms Of measure, except that in case 
of an article in respect to which there 


— a definite trade custom otherwise, 
'e statement may be in terms of weight 
or measure in accordance with such cus- 


tom. The quantity of viscous or semi- 
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solid foods, or of mixtures of solids and 
liquids, may be stated either by weight 
or measure, but the statement shall be 
definite and shall indicate whether the 
quantity is expressed in terms of weight 
or measure, as, for example, “Weight 
12 ounces,” or “12 ounces avoirdupois” ; 
“Volume 12 ounces,” or “12 fluid ounces.” 

(g) The quantity of the contents shall 
be stated in terms of weight or measure 
unless the package be marked by numeri- 
cal count and such numerical count gives 
accurate information as to the quantity 
of the food in the package. 

(h) The quantity of the contents may 
be stated in terms of minimum weight, 
minimum measure, or minimum count, 
for example, “minimum weight 16 
ounces,” “minimum volume 1 gallon,” or 


(2) of this paragraph shall be as often 
above as below the marked quantity. The 
reasonableness of discrepancies under 
class (3) of this paragraph will be de- 
termined on the facts in ee See 

A package containing two avoir- 
pale ounces “of food or less is “small” 
and shall be exempt from marking in 
terms of weight. ; 

(k) A package containing one fluid 
ounce of food or less is “small” and shall 
be exempt from marking in terms of 
measure. 

(1) When a package is not required 
by paragraph (g) to be marked in terms 
of either weight or measure, and the 
units of food therein are six or less, it 
shall, for the purpose of this regulation, 
be deemed “small” and shall be exempt 











A. P. Husband 


Secretary Millers’ National Federation 








“not less than 4 ounces”; but in such 
case the statement must approximate the 
actual quantity and there shall be no 
tolerance below the stated minimum. 

(i) The following tolerances and varia- 
tions from the quantity of the contents 
marked on the package shall be allowed: 

(1) Discrepancies due exclusively to er- 
rors in weighing, measuring or counting 
which occur in packing conducted in 
compliance with good commercial prac- 
tice. 

(2) Discrepancies due exclusively to 
differences in the capacity of bottles and 
similar containers resulting solely from 
unavoidable difficulties in manufacturing 
such bottles or containers so as to be of 
uniform capacity: provided, That no 
greater tolerance shall be allowed in case 
of bottles or similar containers which, be- 
cause of their design, cannot be made of 
a uniform capacity than is 
allowed in case of bottles or similar con- 


_ tainers which can be manufactured so as 


to be of approximate uniform capacity. 

(3) Discrepancies in weight or meas- 
ure, due exclusively to differences in at- 
mospheric conditions in various places, 
and which unavoidably result from the 
ordinary and customary exposure of the 
packages to evaporation or to the absorp- 
tion of water. 

Discrepancies under classes (1) and 


from marking in terms of numerical 
count. 

In this connection your attention is 
directed especially to classes (1) and 
(3), paragraph (i), which prescribe, in 
class (1), that tolerances shall be al- 
lowed from the quantity of contents 
marked on the package for “discrepan- 
cies due exclusively to errors in weigh- 
ing, measuring or counting which occur 
in packing conducted in compliance with 
good commercial practice.” 

Class (3) provides for tolerances and 
variations for “discrepancies in weight or 
measure, due exclusively to differences 
in atmospheric conditions in various 
places, and which unavoidably result 
from the ordinary and customary ex- 
posure of the packages to evaporation or 
to the absorption of water.” 

Copies of this document can be had 
upon application to the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, and should be considered carefully 
by all millers and sack manufacturers. 
The regulations regarding net weight 
amendment apply on feed as well as on 
flour shipped in interstate commerce. 


FORM OF FLOUR AND FEED LABELS 


Although numerous inquiries have been 
directed to the Department of Agricul- 
ture as to the form of label desired for 
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indicating weights, no information re- 
garding the matter has been secured, as 
it is not the policy of the department to. 
indicate any hard and fast rules covering 
such matters. A number of suggestions, 
made by millers and sack manufacturers, 
have reached your secretary, but a care- 
ful study of the amendment and the 
regulations quoted above would not seem 
to indicate that the label should show 
anything more than the weight of con- 
tents. 

As the amendment distinctly states 
that “quantity of the contents” must be 
plainly and conspicuously marked on the 
outside of the package, it seems unnec- 
essary to add the word “net,” as the 
weight indicated must represent the net 
weight. 

Some mills advocate the addition of 
the words “When packed,” but your 
secretary fails to see what is to be gained 
thereby, as the department is interested 
only in the weights as found in interstate 
commerce, and the “reasonableness of 
discrepancies will be determined on the 
facts in each case.” 

Millers throughout the country are 
waiting for the action of this convention 
in regard to the form to be adopted indi- 
cating weights. Our experience with the 
change of label for feed packages some 
months ago indicates that whatever ac- 
tion is taken by this meeting will be 
generally followed by the millers of the 
country in this matter. 


CARRYING CHARGES 


This subject was discussed briefly at 
the meeting on April 10, and because 
that gathering was not sufficiently large 
to be representative of the entire trade, 
further discussion was deferred until 
this convention, It is well known that 
the Federation uniform sales contract 
provides a carrying charge of 5c per bbl 
on flour, and 25¢c per ton on feed not 
ordered out within contract shipment 
period, and these terms should form part 
of every contract made by members of 
the Federation, . 


FOOD TRADES CONFERENCE 


Since our April meeting, your secre- 
tary has attended a meeting of this con- 
ference at Washington, at which plans 
were discussed for co-operating with the 
federal and state authorities in the mat- 
ter of securing more uniform laws and 
regulations applying on food products in 
the various states. Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
recently established in the bureau under 
his direction a “Division of Co-opera- 
tion,” and has recommended that all reg- 
ulations contemplated by the various 
state authorities be submitted to that 
division before being put into effect; the 
Division of Co-operation will act as a 
sort of clearing-house for the commis- 
sioners of the various states, and infor- 
mation regarding new regulations and 
standards will thus be disseminated. 

Following the méeting in Washington 
we had a conference with Dr. Alsberg, 
Dr. Emerson and others of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, and discussed matters of 
general interest to the manufacturers of 
food commodities represented. 

The Association of American Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials will hold a con- 
vention at Portland, Maine, July 13-17, 
at which time the need of standardization 
will be discussed. For the first time this 
organization has set aside one day of its 
convention as “Manufacturers’ Day,” 
during which representatives of various 
manufacturers of food commodities will 
address the convention on subjects of 
mutual interest. The Federation has 
been recognized by an invitation to your 
secretary to present a paper under the 
title “Self-Interest a Much Greater Reg- 
ulator of Foods than any Pure Food 
Law.” 

There is a strong sentiment in favor 
of general standardization of all food 
products, and millers should be prepared 
to discuss this subject with the authori- 
ties in the near future. The indiscrimi- 
nate use of the word “Patent” on flour 
packages is now under scrutiny, and we 
may soon be asked to submit a definition 
of “patent flour.” This subject calls for 
earnest thought and careful considera- 
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tion and can be discussed with profit by 
this ‘convention. 


FEDERAL FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 


This subject was discussed at the April 
meeting of the directors and delegates, 
and was referred back to the committee 
having the matter in charge. William G. 
Crocker, chairman of the Federation spe- 
cial legislative committee on commercial 
feedingstuffs, is present and will review 
the subject when under discussion. 


CHARGES FOR “SPOTTING” CARS 


Although the hearings on the question 
of “spotting” cars and other so-called 
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free services performed by carriers for 
shippers were abruptly concluded, and 
consideration of the main question of ad- 
vance in rates taken up by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, about 40 
roads in Official Classification Territory 
have filed with the commission tariffs 
covering “Spotting” charges; these all 
bear a notation as follows: 

“This charge and also this list of plants 
are here inserted in consequence of and 
in conformity with the rulings of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the 
Industrial Railways Case and should be 
regarded in a measure as tentative and 
subject to such increase or decrease as 
may be required by the commission.” 

In each tariff is given a list of indus- 
tries for which “spotting” service has 
been performed in the past, with the in- 
formation that such service will be per- 
formed, but at the rates indicated, There 
is also published a list of industries on 
the line which have been performing 
their own “spotting” service, and a nota- 
tion to the effect that the carrier will 
perform this service, on the basis indi- 
cated by the tariff, provided the per- 
formance of this service by the carrier. is 
shown to be practicable and is agreed to. 

The rates and definitions of “spotting” 
service are given as follows: 

“The charge of this company for ‘spot- 
ting’ service on industrial plant tracks 
will be 5%4c per ton, net or gross, as 
rated, minimum charge of $2 per car. 

“Spotting service is the service beyond 
a reasonably convenient point of inter- 
change between road-haul or connecting 
carrier and industrial plant tracks, and 
includes: 

“(a) One placement of a loaded car 
which the road-haul or connecting car- 
rier has transported, or 
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“(b) The taking out of a loaded car 
from a particular location in the plant 
for transportation by road-haul or con- 
necting carrier; or 

= The handling of the empty car 
in the reverse direction.” 

While some of the tariffs filed are to 
be effective at later dates, a ya large 
majority of them indicate that they be- 
come effective May 27. The number of 
industries affected is comparatively small, 
and an examination of the tariffs avail- 
able fails to disclose one mill that will 
be affected; the list seems to be confined 
to that class of industries that were re- 
cently under investigation in the Indus- 
trial Railways Case. 

Although confined to such limitations 
as are indicated, it is felt by many ship- 
pers that the filing of these tariffs is but 
an opening wedge, and that, if approved 
by the commission, there will soon be 
filed tariffs covering “spotting” of cars 
on sidings, etc. For this reason there 
have been a number of protests against 
their being put into effect, and the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, of which 
the Federation is a member, and which 


represents 75,000 shippers, has filed a - 


brief with the commission pointing out the 

discrimination that would ensue if these 

tariffs are allowed to be put into effect, 

and it is hoped that the commission will 

suspend all such tariffs pending an inves- 

tigation and hearings in all territories. 
RECENT FEDERAL RULINGS 


As many millers manufacture and sell 
poultry feeds of various kinds, your at- 
tention is called to a recent ruling by the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture: 

“Numerous poultry foods labeled as 
‘chick feed, ‘poultry food,’ etc., have 
been examined by this department and 
have been found to contain charcoal or 
grits, or both. These substances have no 
real food value, and while the board 
does not question the usefulness of lim- 
ited amounts of. these ingredients in such 
products, it feels that the name ‘food’ or 
‘feed’ should not be applied without 
qualification to products containing them. 
Some such phrase as ‘chick feed with 
grits and charcoal’ would appear to be 
satisfactory.” 

GUARANTEE LEGEND 

The legend “Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act,” which, under 
regulations, has appeared on all food 
commodities since the passage of the 
food and drugs act, in 1906, has been 
the subject of investigation by the fed- 
eral authorities for some time, as it has 
been contended that the average con- 
sumer was being deceived thereby, as- 
suming that goods bearing this legend 
were guaranteed by the federal govern- 
ment as to purity, etc. 

By a ruling made public a few days 
ago by the federal authorities vested in 
the secretaries of the departments of the 
Treasury, Agriculture and Commerce, 
the use of this legend .will be abolished 
after May 1, 1915. It is the purpose of 
the authorities that following May 1, 
1915, guarantees as to quality and purity 
of foods must be given by the manufac- 
turers to the dealers, and that the dealer 
must look to the manufacturer for pro- 
tection where foods are seized for viola- 
tion of the food and drugs act. 

As nearly all millers are now using 
this legend on their flour sacks, it be- 
hooves them to make such arrangements 
with their sack manufacturers and their 
trade as will comply with this new regu- 
lation on May 1, 1915. No doubt more 
specific information regarding the wishes 
of the authorities in this matter will be 
made public in the near future, and if 
so, your secretary will see that the in- 
formation is given proper publicity. 


ONE CENT LETTER POSTAGE 


This subject has been agitated for 
some time, and might profitably be dis- 
cussed by this convention. At the April 
meeting the chairman of the Federation 
committee on legislation reported that he 
considered it unwise for the Federation 
to interest itself in this legislation, as 
many members were opposed to a reduc- 
tion in letter postage. Your secretary 
introduces the subject at this time en- 
tirely on his own responsibility, and 
while not convinced that one-cent letter 
postage would ultimately result in any 
saving to business interests, service con- 
sidered, feels that it is a subject that 
might be properly introduced. 


REPORT ON LEVER BILL 


Amendments to Federal Grain Inspection 
Bill Proposed by Federation and Grain 
Dealers’ Conference Committee 


The committee on conference with the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
consisting of George H. Lewis, A. L. 
Goetzmann and Breaux Ballard, submit- 
ted the following report: 

The committee appointed by the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation met with the 
grain dealers Tuesday, April 21. There 
was practically no discussion whatever of 
the McCumber bill; in fact, it was hardly 
referred to. This bill, as you no doubt 
know, contemplates government inspec- 
tion, whereas the Lever bill, which was 
quite thoroughly discussed, contemplates 
supervision of inspection. This bill was 
taken up section by section and thor- 
oughly considered. From the grain men’s 
point of view there are a great many in- 
consistencies in the Lever bill which will 
have to be ironed out. However, it is 
generally understood that this bill was 
merely tentative and was supposed to 
offer a basis for further consideration of 
this important matter. 

Sections 1, 2, 4, 6 and 7 were allowed 
to stand as they are. 

Section 3. It was suggested that, in- 
stead of allowing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to specify the date or dates when 
certain standards should: become effec- 
tive, there be inserted a clause making it 
necessary to give six months’ notice be- 
fore any change is made. 

Section 5. Considerable discussion was 
had on this section, but no definite con- 
clusions were reached as to what changes 
should be made. It is thought, however, 
that the restrictions contained in this 
section should be modified, as it might 
interfere very seriously with present com- 
mercial practices, inasmuch as a strict 
interpretation of these restrictions seems 
to prevent a dealer in one state selling 
wheat to a dealer in another state by 
grade, unless he is absolutely certain that 
such wheat would grade according to 
government specifications. C. B. Riley, 
secretary of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, made a suggestion that 
would seem to clear up the matter. This 
suggestion was to the effect that in case 
of any wheat being shipped on which it 
was not definitely known what the grade 
was, a saving clause could be inserted 
something after this form: 

“This wheat is being shipped, antici- 
pating that the same will grade at a cer- 
tain market, but with the understanding, 
however, that the rules and regulations 
of that market would govern.” 

It seems to be generally understood 
that, when wheat is offered by grade ab- 
solutely, the seller must be certain that 
it will come under the specifications for 
that grade; otherwise, he is liable to get 
into trouble. 

Section 8. An entirely new section 
was suggested for this, as follows: “After 
grain has been inspected by a licensed 
inspector and such grain has been sold, 
offered for sale, transported, or delivered 
for transportation in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and a certificate of in- 
spection issued therefor, said certificate 
shall be accepted in the courts of the 
United States in all suits between inter- 
ested parties, or their privies, as prima 
facie evidence of the true grade of the 
grain in question; except that, provided, 
whenever a dispute arises, before the 
grain has left the jurisdiction of the de- 
partment at the place where inspected, 
as to whether such grain, for which 
standards have been fixed and established 
under this act, is in fact the specified 
grade of such standards. 

“Any interested parties may appeal 
the question to a committee composed of 
the chief inspector of the market where 
inspection was made and a government 
supervisor, which two not agreeing shall 
select a third competent, impartial um- 
pire, who shall qualify according to such 
rules as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
prescribe, which committee is authorized 
to cause such investigation to be made 
and such test to be applied as it may 
deem necessary, and to determine, by 
majority vote, the grade, and said ap- 
peals committee shall issue a certificate 
of inspection according to its findings 
and, in such an event, this certificate 
shall supersede the inspector’s certificate, 
and this grade shall be final as between 
such parties and their privies. 
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“In such cases the party or parties 
appealing the question shall pay to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the secre- 
tary shall charge, and cause to be col- 
lected, fees, in amounts to be fixed by 
him, to cover the cost of such investiya- 
tions, tests, and gradings. All such fees 
shall be deposited and covered into the 
treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

Immediately following the conference 
at Chicago a committee appointed by 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
left for Washington to appear before the 
Secretary of Agriculture and also before 
the agricultural committee of Congress. 
Millers were not present at either one of 
these conferences as representing any or- 
ganization. Some few. millers, however, 
did attend the conference before the 
agricultural committee in an_ inforinal 
way. 

Since these conferences have been held, 
however, there has been an idea preyail- 
ing that it would be better for the grain 
dealers to go ahead and formulate their 
objections, and that the millers should 
have a separate conference, as it is quite 
evident that millers and grain dealers 
are not going to be a unit on what is 
desirable and what is considered desir- 
able with reference to supervision of 
grain inspection. 

This is probably one of the most im- 
portant propositions that has come be- 
fore the millers for some time, and |t is 
hoped that the agricultural committee 
and the Secretary of Agriculture will 
permit the millers to be heard before the 
bill is reported out of committee. W hen 
suggestions and objections by the grain 
dealers and millers have been heard ind 
considered, the agricultural commi'tee 
should be in better shape to formulaic a 
bill that will be most acceptable to all 
interests concerned. 

Several collateral features are bing 
considered by the agricultural commi'ice 
in connection with this grain standari| \za- 
tion proposition, and your chairman, who 
has been in correspondence lately \ ith 
Fred J. Lingham, president of the New 
York State Millers’ Association, le:rns 
through that source that it is evident 
that the committee is considering the 
matter of option sales, the general o))in- 
ion of several members of the commi(tee 
seeming to be that dealing in option: is 
largely a matter of speculation, and 
some of the members cannot seem to get 
away from the idea that, since a large 
proportion of the business done on ex- 
changes covers purchases, for instazce, 
that the buyer has no intention of taking 
delivery of, the business is therefore 
simply a fictitious proposition, and, as 
Mr. ‘Lingham has put it, they are very 
apt to say, “If you buy Chicago May 
wheat with no intention of taking ‘e- 
livery, why should you buy it?” Mr. 
Lingham has suggested that any mem)er 
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going to Washington should be prepared 
to answer questions along this line. 

Your committee, therefore, recommends 
that, when this matter is up for discus- 
sion with the agricultural committee, ‘he 
Federation committee be composed of 
men who have had sufficient experience 
in option trading’ to enable them to ¢x- 
plain clearly what a protection this is to 
the miller who is handling large quanti- 
ties of grain. 
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EXPORT AGENT'S REPORT 


Ocean Rates on Flour and Wheat as Affect- 
ing Revival of Flour Exports—Nelson Bill 
Amendment to the Harter Act 


F. H. Price, export t of the Fed- 
eration, submitted the following report: 

According to the  yroongen programme 
for this convention I am required to ren- 
der a report, but instead of.a report I 
ask your attention to a few brief re- 
marks on fhe matters referred to in the 
general resolution unanimously adopted 
at your April meeting, as f ee: 

“Whereas, The ocean carriage of wheat 
at a rate of freight unduly lower than 
that at which flour is carried, artificially 
stimulates its exportation, which is dia- 
metrically opposed to a sound public 
policy, because thereby the coantry suf- 
fers the loss of the by-products, which 
are the most important factors for the 
protection and increase of the fertility of 
the soil—our test natural resource— 
and whereby cost of living is accord- 
ingly increased; and also because Ameri- 
can labor and capital engaged in the 
flour-milling industry suffer a great and 
irreparable loss; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Millers’ National 
Yederation will consider and adopt any 
measures which in the opinion of its 
directors may be best calculated to bring 
‘pout the ocean carriage of flour on a 
parity of rate with wheat, or at a reason- 

ble difference based on the difference in 
the cost of carrying wheat and flour; and 

: is further 

“Resolved, That a special committee 
if millers, consisting of the members of 

he standing committee on export trade 

nd legislation, and other representative 
iillers, be appointed by the president of 
this Federation, whose duty it shall be to 
Jevise, arrange and carry out such plans 

may thus be approved; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the same special com- 
wittee shall also devise and carry out 
sich plans as may be likewise approved 
to .procure the enactment of pending 
l zislation, such as the bill to amend the 
I'arter act, the bill proposed by the 
lion. Joshua Alexander to put the con- 
trol of ocean rates and contracts in a 
government commission, and to object to 
the enactment of the La Follette sea- 
men’s bill, and section 10 of the Pom- 
erene bill, all of which bills, directly or 
indirectly, affect the conditions under 
which our export trade is carried on; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That this meeting recom- 
mends that all millers use, on export 
shipments, a bag of at least the quality 
which experience demonstrates to be a 
secure package, and to withstand the ex- 
traordinary usages of rail and ocean 
transportation, and that in our belief 
every cent spent on securing a bag of 
even better quality will echo to the bene- 
fit of the exportation of American flour.” 

Judging by correspondence and other 
communications from millers and car- 
riers and European importers, the mat- 
ter of ocean freight rates, with particu- 
lar reference to the difference between 
the rates on flour and wheat, is of par- 
ticular importance; so much so that that 
subject is set apart for special consid- 
eration on Friday, when we expect to 
have with us high officials of a number 
of the more important transatlantic lines. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to 
say at this point that whatever differ- 
ences of opinion I may have with the 
steamship companies are honest differ- 
ences, and are caused by the fact that 
our point of view and theirs are funda- 
mentally different. Nevertheless, we 
know that there must be common ground 
on which we can get together, and, there- 
fore, we welcome the steamship people 
here on this occasion, believing that they 
can assist us to a more satisfactory basis 
for conducting our export business so 
far as freight rates are concerned. Their 
interests and ours are mutual; at least, 
that is our belief. 

The first item in the resolution re- 
ferred to is the difference between ocean 
rates on flour and wheat. Our under- 
standing of this matter and our proposal 
to the steamship companies has been 
criticized by them as erroneous and im- 
possible. The fact is, we have lost con- 
siderable export business and find it dif- 
ficult, in fact almost impossible, to re- 
gain lost ground, and we know that our 
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loss of export business has been due, and 
is still due, to the fact that the ocean 
carriers have carried wheat at a rate so 
far cheaper than that at which they have 
carried flour that it has paid 

millers to buy. it and mill it in competi- 
tion with our flour. Therefore, we ask 
that the difference between wheat and 
flour rates be reduced. 

The following table of rates taken at 
different times at the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange indicates that almost con- 
tinuously for a considerable period the 
rates on flour from New York to Lon- 
don, naeaeet and Glasgow have been 
about double those charged for wheat per 
100 Ibs. 

Per 100 Ibs— 





our Wheat 

Week ending Oct. 16, 1913— 

MUR: ob pedcerensecoese léc 10%c 

Liverpool] ....6.-+eeeeees 15c 10%c 

GROOT | Cece cccscccnsece 18 12%c 
Week ending Nov. 15, 1913— 

TeOOGOR ccccevsevcccveces 15c 8%Cc 

Liverpool ..ccccccecsccce l4c 7@7.87¢c 

GIMABOW  cccccccccccecens 17c 8%c 
Week ending Dec. 8, 1913— 

TsOMGOR 2 cccccccccsccesse “15¢ 8%c 

LAverpool ..cccccscccccce 14c 7c 

GIMOT cc crcccrcccsccsce 17e Te 
Week ending Feb. 14, 1914— 

LOMGOD cccccccccsccccccs 13¢ 7c 

Liverpool 12¢ 7c 

Glasgow .......+..- Se cceee 15¢ 7c 
Week ending March 7, 1914— 

ee PY rrr ee 13¢ * Ie 

Liverpool ......--eeeee8s 12¢ 6c 

Glasgow 2.2... eee cee eeees 15c 6c 
Week ending March 14, 1914— 

TeOMGOR 2 cccccccccccccces 12c 7c 

aS OS EPP TESTIT TL TT ET lle 6c 

GRRRROW be ccccccvcccecece 15c 6c 


It takes about five times longer to load 
flour than wheat to a steamer, and the 
same applies to discharging these com- 
modities. Wheat is elevated to the hold 
of the vessel automatically, whereas flour 
is trucked and slung in and stowed by 
hand labor. Considering everything, the 
extra time the ship is detained to load 
and discharge flour and the extra cost of 
handling in and out, the difference in 
cost of handling is about 3c on a small 
ship, and may run to about 4c on a large 
liner. The average is about 314c per 100 
Ibs. 

My information is that for a number 
of years, up to about two years ago, 3 to 
4c was the normal difference between 
ocean rates on wheat and flour. If that 
difference was maintained it would put 
us on a competitive basis and would help 
us to regain a reasonable part of our 
export flour trade in foreign countries. 
On this point we and the steamship com- 
panies differ. They tell us that a fixed 
differential is impossible, that fixed rates 
are likewise impossible, and we, there- 
fore, seek to understand their point of 
view. 

To do so, I would ask you to consider 
what the situation was about 16 years 
ago when many passenger liners were 
about 7,000 to 10,000 tons; 10,000 tons 
was a large ship. In those days you were 
shipping flour heavily, for two reasons. 
You had good crops and nothing like*the 
competition abroad which ze have now. 
As the passenger lines built larger ships 
and built them speedier, they increased 
the value of their ships, and they de- 
manded more heavy cargo, vis., dead- 
weight or trim-ship cargo. Such grain 
as was Offered in those days was eagerly 
bid for and carried at attractive rates, 
and as the passenger lines built still 
larger ships, still speedier, and of still 
higher value, the demand for more quick- 
ly loaded, quickly dispatched dead-weight 
cargo increased. Wheat and other kinds 
of grain were ideal dead-weight cargoes. 
The passenger liner of the present day 
must keep her schedule of sailings, must 
not lay up at either end of the voyage 
more than two or three days, and cannot 
possibly undertake to fill up with flour, 
or even to carry very large quantities of 
flour, because of the time it takes to load 
and discharge. 

Coincident with the building of larger, 
speedier and more expensive passenger 
liners, and the consequent increased 
carrying of wheat, foreign millers have 
seen their opportunity; they have rebuilt 
and remodeled their mills, increased their 
capacity, and are consequently in a posi- 
tion to absorb the rapidly increasing vol- 
ume of wheat carried from these shores 
by our large liners. 

So gradual, but so sure, has been the 
growth in wheat-carrying business, and 
so sure has been the consequent decline 
in our flour business, that today the large 
liners are built to carry wheat. They 
must have it.- Flour is not to be thought 


of as taking its place, for the very ob- 
vious reason that not only have we lost 
our trade, and, therefore, cannot offer 
flour in quantities as formerly, but that 
the enormous size of present-day liners 
demands that they be dispatched and 
dischar quickly. Grain, therefore, 
having e a necessity, the steamship 
companies operating the larger liners 
have had to bid low for it, and to bid 
still lower to attract it when it was not 
being offered freely. Officers of these 
steamship companies have told me per- 
sonally that in is a necessity for them. 

Having made a low wheat rate at pos- 
sibly less than the cost of carrying wheat, 
they ask us do we desire them to name a 
rate on flour only 3c higher, which would 
represent less than the cost of carrying 
flour? They ask us do we wish them to 
carry our flour at less than the cost of 
carriage? and we say no, and we say 
further that they should carry nothing at 
less than cost of carriage, particularly 
our raw material. If they can fix the 
minimum steerage passenger rate, they 
can fix the minimum grain rate. 

The great passenger liners are the bear 
factors in the wheat rates. They have 
little or nothing to fear from the tramp 
or chartered steamer. What little such 
steamers carry makes no appreciable ef- 
fect on the crop, and, therefore, I repeat 
that we do not ask steamship companies 
to carry our flour at less than the cost of 
carriage, but to carry our flour at a fair 
differential over the wheat rate, which 
should be fixed at a minimum, and which 
would not be less than the cost of carry- 
ing the wheat. We ask the steamship 
companies to remember that wheat is 
flour, and also bran and middlings, and 
flour is wheat. 

We urge that excessively low wheat 
rates artificially stimulate wheat exporta- 
tion, and we remind our steamship 
friends that after they have artificially 
stimulated the exportation of wheat and 
when finally no more wheat is being of- 
fered, either because foreign elevators 
are filled, or for other reasons, it is too 
late to lower rates with the hope of at- 
tracting flour freights. The wheat that 
would have yielded the flour thus sought 
for has been carried away. It is stored 
in foreign elevators available to foreign 
millers who undersell us’ by means of it. 


THE LA FOLLETTE SEAMEN’S BILL 


We believe this bill to be unfair to 
ocean carriers’ interests, and we have 
used our influence against it. When Mr. 
Gottheil, of Funch, Edye & Co., issued 
his very able argument against this bill I 
was very pleased to send copies of it to 
President Hunt, Secretary Husband, and 
to Mr. Bovey, chairman of the committee 
on export trade and legislation, and to 
procure from Mr. Gottheil additional 
copies for further distribution, and to 
recommend to our committee on legisla- 
tion and to our officials that the Millers’ 
National Federation use its influence 
against this bill. 

It is not necessary here to go into de- 
tails, except that it would impose unfair 
burdens of expense on ocean carriers in 
the matter of providing unnecessarily 
large numbers of seamen for the pur- 
pose of manning lifeboats in the event of 
disaster, the extra number of whom would 
be unqualified to take part in the naviga- 
tion or management of. the ship, and who 
would thus be idle until such time as a 
disaster occurred. There are better ways 
of rt for safety at sea than by 
enacting a bill of this sort. If the La 
Follette bill needs any more opposition, 
I sincerely hope this Federation will 
again use its influence. 


THE NELSON BILL 

This bill is to amend the Harter act. 
The Harter act is our great ocean ship- 
ping act which regulates the ocean car- 
riers in the matter of issuing bills of 
lading, etc. Prior to the enactment of 
the Harter act, ocean carriers were liable 
for loss and damage to cargo caused by 
the fault and negligence of their servants, 
according to the common law and the es- 
tablished policy of this country. The 
Harter act was intended to enact by 
United States statutes this common law 
liability, among other things, but when 
the Harter act emerged from the Senate 
and became a law, it was found that (by 
an ingenious device) it had been changed 
from its original intention, and that it 
now exempted the ocean carriers from 
liability for loss and damage caused by 
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the fault or error rg their servants Pe 
the management and navigation of 

ship. The steamship companies claimed 
the right to make this change and to sup- 
port it whenever an attempt has been 


made to change the Harter act, by de-. 


claring that, in England and other for- 
eign countries, they have the legal right 
to contract themselves out of liability 
for damage and loss caused by the faults 
or errors of their servants. 

That may be, and, in fact, is the law 
of England and some other foreign coun- 
tries. It may be that England’s and 
Germany’s public —~ is to exempt the 
carriers for loss and damage caused by 
the fault or error of their servants, but 
it was not, and is not, the settled public 
policy of this country, and, therefore, the 
change in the Harter act which I have 
above referred-to was contrary to Ameri- 
can public policy, contrary to Supreme 
Court decisions, and was a successful at- 
tempt to enact in this country the special 
privilege enjoyed by foreign ship owners 
in foreign countries. 

Under the Harter act as it now is 
there have been a great number of dis- 
asters on the high seas caused by negli- 
gent seamanship and mismanagement of 
ships, resulting in heavy losses to cargoes. 
The steamship companies themselves state 
in their published records that more than 
50 per cent of so-called accidents and 
disasters are due to negligence and care- 
lessness on the part of their servants. 

We have asked Congress to restore the 
Harter act to its original intention, and 
thus stop this heavy toll of damages. 
The surest way to make a carrier careful 
is to make him liable for loss and dam- 
age caused by the fault of his servants. 

The representatives of steamship com- 
panies have- urged that this is an insur- 
ance: matter, and that the enactment of 
the Nelson bill will create double insur- 
ance, inasmuch as exporters will still 
continue to insure as they now do, and 
ocean carriers. will likewise have to in- 
sure against this liability. 

In the first place, this is not an insur- 
ance proposition. Many marine insur- 
ance companies are either opposed to this 
law or are indifferent to it. It is not an 
insurance question. It is an economic 
question affecting the loss of life and 
property at sea. It does not create dou- 
ble insurance, because that is impossible. 
The land carriers are liable by statutes 
for loss and damage caused to merchan- 
dise in their custody, and it is not true 
that their being liable creates double in- 
surance. It is true that the land carrier in- 
sures against his liability in that respect, 
but the shipper does not insure as well. 

Nearly all forms of marine insurance 
are against perils of the sea, but negli- 
gent acts of management or navigation 
are not necessarily perils of the sea, and 
against negligence of management it 
should not be necessary for any shipper 
to insure, and the result will be without 
any question that when the ocean carrier 
is liable for such damages he alone will 
bear the burden. It is a fundamental 
principle, an economic principle, which 
cannot be controverted, and to express a 
fear that double insurance may result is 
to express a fear of the impossible. 

We are opposed to any legislation 
which is unfair to the steamship com- 
panies, and we are equally opposed to 
legislation which is against the public 
policy of this country and unfair to us. 

Arising out of our August conference 
with the steamship companies in the mat- 
ter of ocean rates on wheat and flour we 
have agreed to take no further action 
with regard to the Nelson bill. There is 
perhaps no connection between the Nel- 
son bill and ocean freight rates, but at 
any rate we have agreed to do nothing 
further in regard to the Nelson bill until 
we have had a conference with the ocean 
carriers with regard to it. Presumably 
that conference is to take place on Fri- 
day. It goes without saying that out of 
that conference we hope much good will 
come for both us and our friends the 
ocean carriers. 

I have no personal feelings in these 
matters whatever. I am only interested 
in rendering a service to the members of 
the Millers’ National Federation. These 
matters will be discussed and perhaps 
debated on Friday, when the represent- 
atives of the steamship companies will be 
present, in which debate I expect to have 
no part, inasmuch as my interest is mere- 
ly. advisory. 
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HE eleventh annual mass 
convention under auspices 
of the Millers’ National 
Federation at Old Point 
Comfort, Va. again 
proved that, whatever 
business meetings may be 
held at other times, the midsummer 
meeting is the industry’s rallying 
time. It is then and then only that 
the trade can be brought together for 
more leisurely discussion of its prob- 
lems, and then only that it can really 
“get acquainted with itself.” 

The attendance at Old Point was 
quite up to expectations, rather more 
than could reasonably be expected to 
attend a meeting at so great a dis- 
tance from the homes of millers in the 
central and western states, who usu- 
ally make up the larger part of the 
attendance at both the mass and busi- 
ness meetings. All of them were pre- 
pared for business and pleasure, and 
conditions favored attaining the maxi- 
mum in both. 

‘The first day’s sessions of the con- 
vention were held in the Hotel Cham- 
berlin, either in the grand ballroom or 
in the attractive and comfortable pa- 
vilion built out over the bay, but the 
meetings of the second and third days 
were held on board the steamer 
Smithfield in the course of journeys 
up the James and York rivers. 


OPENING SESSION 

The morning session was called to 
order in the grand ballroom of the 
hotel Wednesday morning, May 27, 
about an hour later than the pro- 
gramme schedule. Nearly 90 millers 
were in the room for the first session, 
and others joined the company later. 

Following the call to order, Presi- 
dent Mennel introduced the Rev. Dr. 
H. W. Davis, of Trinity Methodist 
Church, of Newport News, who of- 
fered the invocation. 

Following, Windom R. Mayo, mayor 
of Norfolk, was introduced, and in a 
lengthy address welcomed the visiting 
millers to Old Point. 

In his response to the address of 


welcome, H. B. Sparks, of Alton, IIl., 
briefly referred to the circumstance of 
the meeting being held in the South 
and, in closing, thanked the mayor for 
his welcome and for the courtesy and 
Virginia hospitality extended. 

The president, Mr. Mennel, then de- 
livered his formal opening “address, 
which follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


In the present-day development of 
American industry generally, and the 
flour-milling business particularly, 
there is an absolute demand that we 
must have entire confidence in the in- 
tegrity of each other, and in the acts 
and motives of those who fix laws or 
conditions under which we conduct 
our business. Confidence grows out 
of association and friendship, so here 
at this time let every one consider it 
his personal duty to disclose his real 
personal self to the others present. In 
the matter of friendly relations there 
is no better philosophy than the old 
and rather homely one of giving and 
receiving. There are no secrets in 
milling and selling flour, and yet no 
one man knows so much about the 
business that he cannot learn some- 
thing from some one else, so do not 
be afraid to disclose something you 
actually know. You will most prob- 
ably get something more valuable in 
return. 

The more information and knowl- 
edge we can get every miller in the 
business to store up and assimilate, 
the better off the business as a whole 
will become. There are fixed laws 
governing success in flour-milling, and 
the more millers who are educated to 
abide by these laws, just that much 
greater success goes with the business 
for all of us. 

The Millers’ National Federation 
has a slogan: “Not for Self, but for 
All.” This sounds the spirit of pres- 
ent-day business ethics and methods. 
The Federation in its attitude toward 
any trade problem, any transportation 
problem, or any legislative problem, 
must have a broad conception, which 
necessarily takes in the welfare, not 
only of the miller but of the producer, 
the distributor and the consumer. We 
have a direct relationship to the pub- 
lic, for the public includes both our 
producer and our consumer. We work 
closely with bankers, with railroad 
managers, with distributing agents, 
and are allied with the trade journals 
and public press, so what is of benefit 


to us benefits them or, inversely, what @ 


benefits them benefits us. Hence our 
slogan “Not for Self, but for All.” 
No longer do we create activity for 
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the Federation. The Federation now 
is called upon constantly to take up 
and solve big questions, absolutely 
essential to the welfare of its individ- 
ual members. When confronted with 
one of these situations, the Federation 
aims to proceed slowly, but surely, to 
a proper solution. wes | particular 
instances are examine a great 
amount of facts accumulated, and 
those germane to the subject at hand 
are classified and arranged, and the 
entire matter is gone over intelligent- 
ly. The work performed at every 
angle bears the stamp of efficiency, 
and the conclusion, when reached, is 
logical and broadly comprehensive, 
and must, above all, be absolutely 
frank and free from deception or 
selfishness. 

The Millers’ National Federation 
stands boldly and without compromise 
for good, plain honesty in the milling 
business. The Federation impartially 
considers all problems without with- 
holding the truth. Sometimes the 
truth is damaging. When that is the 
case, the publicity given by the work 
of the Federation often serves, with- 


‘out further necessary action, to purify 


the, case. 
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The federal government and the 
various state governments recently, in 
dealing with the flour-milling indus- 
try, have asked for information and 
sought co-operation. The government 
cannot deal with the individual miller 
as an individual, but must consider 
him only as a unit that goes to make 
up the business as a whole. The flour- 
milling business, therefore, in these 
conferences, must be nT rep- 
resented by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, with its allied state and dis- 
trict associations. In that way only 
can the general and particular infor- 
mation be gathered and displayed. 

We are now squaring our business 
to the law, and to public policy. Law 
and public policy are not one and the 
same thing. I choose to define public 
policy as the interpretation and ap- 
plication of the law as passed. For 
example, we are all now familiar with 
that section of the law which concerns 
pure food, with particular reference 
to millfeed. 

It became necessary to square the 
manufacture of millfeed with the law 
governing screenings. The Millers’ 
National Federation undertook, and 
most successfully, to place before the 
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proper officials of the government the 
exact details of the manufacture of 
millfeed with screenings, which screen- 
ings came to the mill in wheat, and, 
in turn, the government officials ex- 
plained to the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration representatives the exact re- 
quirements of the law. There was en- 
tire frankness and honesty on the part 
of the Federation representatives and 
great courtesy and intelligence on the 
part of the government officials. 

The result was the squaring to the 
law of the manufacture of millfeed 
and screenings by the proper brand- 
ing thereon. The law was complied 
with, and public policy, to a great ex- 
tent, actuated the government in ap- 
plying the law, because if the grind- 
ing of screenings were prohibited, it 
would create an economic loss, be- 
cause screenings are of value. And 
second, it would be against public 
good, to the extent of deteriorating 
future crops, should these screenings, 
because of not being ground by the 
miller, find their way into the soil and 
reproduce themselves. 

Now such solutions as were arrived 
at in this case sound simple enough 
after they have been reached, but the 
process is slow and tedious, and could 
probably never be accomplished by 
one or two individual millers, working 
in their own behalf, but can be ac- 
complished, and accomplished rather 
quickly, as has been shown, by the 
Millers’ National Federation repre- 
senting a large number of millers, and 
working absolutely for the best inter- 
ests of all millers, and with a large 
amount of true and accurate infor- 
mation to place before the govern- 
ment, this information coming from 
many sources. 

The Millers’ National Federation 
will always be on the job, as the ex- 
pression is, during the coming activity 
of the United States government in 
meeting business half-way, in a com- 
mon effort to square business methods 
with the law, and with the public 
good. We are assured of a full hear- 
ing whenever certain laws are con- 
templated, and we are assured of the 
consideration of the public good in 
the administration of drastic laws, 
and every miller may feel a great 
sense of relief and security in that 
his interests are carefully guarded 
and looked after by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 

Now there are two distinctive parts 
to the work of this Federation. First 
is to promote friendliness and friend- 
ship between millers themselves, and 
between millers and their associates. 
Second, to represent the milling in- 
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dustry in handling the broad ques- 
tions which arise, by reason of the 
miller’s relation to the public and to 
the law, to work out details essential 
to the best interests of the trade, and 
to disseminate information which is 
of enormous value to the miller in the 
conduct of his business. 

We have progressed rapidly in the 
first part of our work. What better 
demonstration can we have than the 
numerous greetings and warm intro- 
ductions we hear on all sides, or the 
fact that so many representatives of 
the government, of the milling press, 
of the steamship companies, and of 
the many allied businesses are here, to 
meet us on neutral ground, and to 
get acquainted, and to get together, 
and to solve our problems by man-to- 
man discussion, and not by corre- 
spondence? 

Now concerning the other part of 
our work: we want every one who at- 
tends this convention to go away re- 
alizing what excellent and efficient 
work the Millers’ National Federation 
is doing, and we want each one to 
profit accordingly. Every dollar the 
Federation spends is most carefully 
spent, and the spending thereof is ac- 
counted for by modern, up-to-date 
bookkeeping methods and _ voucher 
system. 

Everything the Federation under- 
takes is carefully planned and execut- 
ed in a dignified, economical and truly 
efficient manner. 

We are getting results. Witness 
the handling of the tariff question last 
fall, and the solving of the complex 
situation involved in the application 
of the pure food law, and the net 
weight requirement. Many of you do 
not realize the most important part 
taken by the Federation in securing 
the relief properly due the miller in 
the application of the pure food re- 
quirement, pertaining to all of our 
millfeed, and the net weight require- 
ment, pertaining to all our packages, 
and the matter of tolerances. 

Secretary Husband will probably 
tell you of our participation in the 
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national pure food conference, and of our 
part in the great work of unifying the 
various state feedingstuffs laws, and of 
our activities in the matters of export 
trade and domestic trade, and of our 
participation in the millers’ mutual in- 
surance companies, and of many other 
matters of varying importance. 

Now before us 4 a broad field of great 
activity. Transportation problems which 
have formerly affected only localities will 
now more and more have a bearing on 
the entire industry, such as the spotting 
car question and the so-called free serv- 
ices of the railroads. The milling-in- 
transit situation will always be more or 
less complex, and now a distinct 
bearing on the entire industry. There is 
the ocean transportation arson and 
the recent action of the National Asso- 
ciation of Demurrage Officers, in agree- 
ing upon an advance in the rate of de- 
murrage, and the abrogation of average 
demurrage agreement. 

We are entering into the realm of gov- 
ernment supervision and regulation. 
Kight away we meet the tremendously 
important legislation pending for the 
government standardization of wheat 
grades, and vernment inspection of 
grain, and we have with us the proposed 
federal feedingstuffs law, and there are 
a lot of other bills-in the hoppey. 

As individuals we could never’ success- 
fully meet all these — situations, 
but as a Federation, efficiently organized 
as we are, we can most successfully meet 
them, and with credit to ourselves, and 
with great benefit to the milling industry. 

The Federation has a most efficient 
office at Chicago, from which we distrib- 
ute much valuable and accurate informa- 
tion, and we have excellent legal counsel, 
whose services, by the way, are open to 
every member. Our secretary is a hard 
worker, is highly efficient; and with your 
co-operation will achieve great things for 
the Federation, but we must co-operate 
with him. 

Take a full measure of the great work 
that is cut out for the Federation and 
the benefits that are going to accrue to 
you, individually, and if you are not now 
a member, join the Federation, and if 
you are a member, renew your activities 
in the Federation. Give considerable 
thought to the Federation and its work. 
Give some of your own time and your 
energy and some of your experience, and 
you will get the greatest returns for your 
efforts that you have ever had. When 
you go home, charge the convention trip 
up to the company, and it will be the 
best investment the company ever made. 

* * 


Mr. Husband then submitted his an- 
nual report, which will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


CONSIDERATION OF BUSINESS 

The president then inaugurated the 
general discussion of business topics by 
proposing for consideration the net 
weight amendment to the food and drugs 
act. The remarks of President Mennel 
and the discussion were in part as fol- 
lows: 

President Mennel: The first topic 
which Mr. Husband pointed out was the 
net weight amendment to the food and 
drugs act. It was in 1913 that the law 
was passed, and there was a tolerance 
granted until Jan, 1, 1914; since Jan, 1, 
1914, any miller who has not put the net 
weight of flour and the net weight of 
feed on his packages is violating the law 
and is subject to the penalties of the 
pure food and se act. That is some- 
thing that some of you do not appreci- 
ate, There are special penalties provided 
for the violation of the net weight 
amendment, and there has been a pre- 
vailing opinion that these penalties would 
not become effective until Sept. 1. That 
is true on the special penalties, but the 
penalties provided for by the original act 
are in force now and can be brought 
against any miller today who is not 
packing net weight. 

The Federation cannot do much more 
now than to endeavor to bring every 
miller to the point of packing net 
weights, but the packing of net weights 
involves several technical points which we 
want to have brought up in this discus- 
sion. 

One of the first cases to come under 
the ban of this amendment was a ship- 
ment of a carload of bran that was 
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we going to pack it 99 lbs and brand it 
on the sack as 99 Ibs and not sell it by 
the ton, but sell it by the sack? 

Mr. Sparks: Mr. President, I should 
say that the best way to get this matter 
before the millers present here, and in 
that way before ‘all the millers in the 
country, would be to prepare and offer 
a resolution for the pu of either 
adopting it or rejecting it at this meet- 
ing; and have that resolution pledge all 
of the members of this Federation—or at 
least all of the members here—immedi- 
ately to proceed to 
goods, feed and flour, in accordance with 
the strict ruling of the department, 
whether the same go into interstate com- 
merce or state commerce. 

In this connection I would say I have 
gone into the subject so far as to make 
arrangements to do that immediately, 
and there was a little practical thing 
that came up in those arrangements that 
might be of interest. I am having pre- 
pared, for the large scale that we use in 
the mill, an auxiliary weight that will 
represent the average weight of the pack- 
age on which that scale is used that way. 

President Mennel: Do all of you ap- 
preciate the various little difficulties we 
encounter when we come to pack net 
weight? Not to mention the fact that it 
is going to change your yield and come 
out of your profits but, if you are ship- 
ping under official classification, you are 
allowed to ship certain packages, if they 
are packed net weight, except a few 
packages, such as the 100-lb sack. When 
you ship a 100-lb sack under net weight 
classification, you have to bill the sack as 
100 lbs plus the weight of the sack, or 
101 Ibs. It becomes necessary in pack- 
ing feed to bill a car as 40,000 lbs of 
feed, plus the weight of the sacks. 

Mr. Clark: Mr. President, in that 
connection, the railroads have been ac- 
cepting a barrel of flour, net weight, as 
200 Ibs, and yet the gross weight of that 
package is more than 200 lbs. Why 
shouldn’t the same rule be worked out in 
the sacks? 

President Mennel: The official classi- 
fication met in New York City in April, 
and in March the majority of the com- 
mittee, co-operating with the western 
classification, wished to put the flour up 
to 196 lbs plus the weight of the barrel; 
so that maybe next year we will be ship- 
ping flour in wood as 196 lbs plus the 
17, 18 or 19 lbs, whatever the barrel 
weighs. They are acting on that now. 

Mr. Hunt: It seems to me it is up 
to this meeting right here today to settle 
this proposition and to come out boldly 
and declare ourselves as to the position 
we propose to assume as millers of the 
National Federation, And there is only 
one position we can assume. I do not 
think we can consistently or conscien- 
tiously agree to reduce the pounds we 
are putting in our packages, or that we 
are supposed to put in. We have simply 
got to put the net weight on our pack- 
ages, I think, and raise the price of the 
flour. 

Thomas I.. Moore: Isn’t the trouble 
with us the fact that each individual state 
is trying to gain an advantage for its 
own millers? Why should 192 lbs of 
flour in 16ths make a barrel? Why 
should 192 lbs of flour in 48-lb sacks 
make a barrel? The standard the flour 
trade established should be the same for 
the entire United States, so that when I 
sold my flour in competition with another 
miller in any other state I can get into, 
I know what weight I am competing with. 

Take our Virginia situation, where we 
are, and we have authorized 12 lbs for a 
16th, which is 4 Ibs short of the barrel; 
we have authorized the same basis for 
the 24-Ib package, and we have author- 
ized the same basis for the 48-lb pack- 
age, but when we come to the half-barrel 
we have to give 196 lbs to the barrel; 
and when we put it net weight we have 
to put in 196 Ibs, and the state of Vir- 
ginia specifies those rules, and specifies 
that we must put the net weight of 
pounds and the package extra. 


ack all of their- 
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change it. I gen- 
tlemen who hae ei in favor of that 
resolution. 

President Mennel: Understand, Mr. 
Breaux, you don’t have to pack 196 lbs 
in a barrel of flour. As Mr. Moore has 
said, if you pack a 48-Ib sack, there is a 
point involved there. If you pack a 48-lb 
sack of flour, net weight, point is, 
can you bill in your invoice four of those 
sacks as a barrel of flour; or, in the case 
of 20 sacks of 100 lbs, can you bill it as 
aton? You cannot bill it as a ton unless 
you put 100 lbs net weight in each sack. 
You can put 99 Ibs net weight in each 
sack, but you cannot sell it by the ton. 
So the resolution should be comprehen- 
sive enough to clarify any of those situa- 
tions. 

W. L. Sparks: The point at issue has 
recently been brought up in the state of 
Indiana and an opinion rendered on that 
question by the attorney-general of the 
state. I think I can give it for all prac- 
tical purposes, but not exactly. I take 
it from what I remember of that opinion 
that the question is not in any way re- 
lated to the resolution. There is a con- 
stitutional right, which it may be very 
difficult to abrogate, allowing a person to 
sell any quantity of flour or feed in a 
package that he may so desire. There is 
the federal limitation that we have been 
talking about that specifies that, if he 
is selling a certain amount of flour or 
feed in a package, that amount must be 
there. 

A. Mennel: I thought that Mr. Moore 
was on my side and was a strong advo- 
cate of the decimal system. When we 
adopted the divisions of the unit of the 
barrel it was not an American institu- 
tion, but came from the English that 14 
stone of 14 lbs each make a barrel of 196 
Ibs. Why not drop that system and sell 
flour and buy flour at so much per 100 
lbs? You would make it easier for the 
consumer to know whether he is getting 
what he is entitled to. If you sell it at 
$4.50, or any price, per 100, he can easily 
figure what it costs him by the pound if 
he wants to know, but you tell him that 
it js $4.65 a barrel of 196 Ibs, and there 
isn’t more than one or two here that 
know how much it is a pound. I don’t, 
I know, and we ought to abandon the 
barrel as a_ basis for handling flour, 
especially so when you work barrels into 
tons in order to get the weight on the bill 
of lading. 

H. B. Sparks: I am afraid we are get- 
ting into deep water, Mr. President. 
That matter of 200 Ibs to the barrel has 
been tried over and over. Different ex- 
changes of the country have endeavored 
to make regulations to that effect, from 
New York to San Francisco, making 
wheat sell by the 100 lbs and flour by 
the 200 Ibs, but it seems to be imprac- 
tical. We cannot do it. But that is not 
the question; that is not the issue, at any 
rate at the moment. Make it as simple 
as ae we shall mark our 
feed packages 100 lbs and put the tare 
on, sO many ounces, net weight so much 
—99 lbs 3 ozs—or whether we shall put 
in 100 lbs net and then weigh the pack- 
ages and say 100 lbs plus the weight of 
the packages. To my mind that is the 
simplest way out of it, not only on feed, 
but all packages. 

President Mennel: The law requires 
that the package bear the contents, net 
weight, measure, etc., so that you put. on 
simply what the package contains, and 
that means the net weight. 


| sear Cin: or Bape Dine: Sebo orn Sec the 
thwest have spent a great deal of 
time and a great of money to obtain 
the gross weight law in Kansas, Missouri 
and other states, whereby we are permit- 
ted to sell 48 lbs gross for a quarter- 
barrel of flour. 

Secretary Husband: Gentlemen, I hope 
that that resolution will not pass. We 
are not going to clear the atmosphere by 
adopting a resolution assuring world 
through our proceedings that we are go- 
ing to do what Uncle says we must 
do, and we ought to be doing it now, but 
what I would like to see is such a resolu- 
tion as I have indicated, putting this or- 
ganization on record as. favoring a stand- 
ard of 196 Ibs and its regular division of 
fractions, and that the members pledge 
themselves for the adoption of those 
units in their respective states. Go tha! 
far to help along in this movement ot 
getting uniformity of laws in regula- 
tions pertaining to our products. That 
is what I would like to see. 

Mr. Kelly: Mr. President, to adopt the 
resolution as presented by the secretary 
would be somewhat embarrassing to the 
millers themselves’ in southeastern terri- 
tory. Several of the states in that section 
have enacted state laws prescribing th: 
weight of packages which you can sell 
flour in, prohibiting your selling in any 
other sized package. We ought to go on 
record as packing net weight, but I do 
not think we have to say that we will not 
pack ‘anythirig but 49, 241, and 12% lbs, 
or we will get into trouble with three or 
four state laws, to start with. 

Mr. Hunt: Mr. President, we do no! 
want to go on record as opposing. pack 
ing net-weight. Net weight is the law. 
and we have got to comply with the law 

Mr. Phelps: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a motion that a committe; 
of three be appointed to draft a resolu 
tion covering this point, to be taken up 
the first thing at the afternoon session. 

The motion was seconded and adopted 
and duly carried, 

The chair thereupon appointed as such 
committee A. J. Hunt, William G. Crock- 
er, E. M. Kelly, William L. Sparks and 
Thomas L. Moore. 

The morning session then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called together by 
the president in the pavilion extending 
over the bay, at 2 o’clock p.m. 

President Mennel: The special commit- 
tee appointed this morning have not 
drafted their resolution yet, and while 
waiting for them to do so it would be a 
good opportunity to bring out any points 
that were overlooked this morning. 

Mr. Lingham: Mr. President, I believ: 
some of the members have the impression 
that the word “net” is not necessary on 
packages. I understand that that is so 
as regards the federal law, but is it not 
a fact that some of the state laws require 
the use of the word “net”? 

President Mennel: Does the New York 
state law require that, Mr. Lingham? 

Mr. Lingham: I am not sure as to the 
New York state law but, as a matter of 
fact, a few months ago we corresponded 
with the authorities in all states where 
we ship flour, and several of those stated 
the use of the word “net”.was necessary. 
Those, of course, were simply state laws. 

Mr. Moses: We were advised by our 
New York man some time ago that all 
shipments into New York must have the 
net weight, and so state, whatever the 
package was. He advised us to not ship 
any more unless it was so branded or so 
stenciled. So we have been conforming 
to that instruction since that date. 

Mr. Lingham: I don’t remember just 
which states have that law, but several of 
the New England states, as well as New 
York state, lies that law. 
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Secretary Husband: Mr. President, this 
question a conflicting state laws and 


5 


regulations has become just as much 


burden upon the authorities as it has 
ieee the manufacturers and distributors 
of food commodities. 


Realizing that, 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston last 
November called into conference in 
Washington all the various dai food 
and drug commissioners from over 
the United States. 

At that conference there were 42 such 
representatives. Dr. Houston at that 
time emphasized the necessity for uni- 
formity of state laws and regulations 
covering such commodities as come under 
the -upervision of those commissioners. 
Dr. -A\lsberg seconded Dr. Houston’s 
views on that matter, and it resulted in 
the appointment of a conference to be 
composed of nine men representing the 
National Association of Dairy F and 
Druez Commissioners, the United States 
Buresu of Chemistry, and the National 
Association of Analytical Chemists, to 
estal)lish standards and, so far as pos- 


sible. get some basic principles upon 
whicl: the various states could agree as 
a beginning of this work. 


Tl issociation, as I reported to you, 
is to | vld a regular convention in Port- 
land, \iaine, beginning July 13, and all 
the «oy through their proceedings one 
id the tendency to get together 
<e a beginning on this great big 

standardizing, not only the 
regu! ons and the laws but the com- 
modit themselves. 

It --ns to me that it would be use- 
me or anybody else repre- 
the millers to take part in 
ference advocating uniformity 
ie millers have some idea as 


can 
and 1 
job 


less if 
sentiny 
that « 
unles 


to wh. they want. We cannot con- 
tribut. our little mite of knowledge 

to tha! whole lump unless we are a unit 
on something. 

Mr. Moses: The department would 
practicilly be obliged to rule, as differ- 
ent states have ruled, that a 24-lb pack- 
age of flour constitutes an eighth barrel, 
and that you fulfill your contract with 
the purchaser when you supply a 48-lb 
packaz: for a quarter-barrel, and you 
fulfill your contract when you deliver a 
24+-lb package for an eighth. We have 
these 'te laws in different states today, 
and [ don’t think we are making any 
too much money on them now. 

President Mennel: Mr. Moses, you do 
favor standardization? 

Mr. Moses: If it can be done rightly, 
yes, 

Mr. Clark: You mean if it can be 
done on the basis of 48 and 24? 

Mr. Moses: Without penalizing the 


milling business any more than we are 
penalizing it now. 

Mr. Clark: I think that sort of stand- 
ardization would be all right. 

Mr. Hurd: Mr. President, I think the 
method proposed by Mr. Moses is a very 
fair one among the trade. It is a fact 
that in dividing a barrel of flour into a 
number of packages there is a certain 
loss of weight, and I believe the miller 
should be paid for it and should not lose 
by it. I believe in the standardization of 
packages, but I am not in favor of 49 
or 2t!.-lb packages for quarter and 
eighth barrels. I am in favor of 48 for 
the quarter and 24 for the eighth. 

President Mennel: Well, it might be 
well for the Federation not to express 
its opinion, one way or the other, but to 
bring out any difference of ideas so that 
Secretary Husband will not be embar- 
rassed when he is called upon for the 
position of the Federation. If there is 
any one else who has contrary views to 
those expressed by Mr. Hurd and Mr. 
ig we would be glad to hear from 

vem 

Mr. Bronson: I would like to know 
how many millers there are here who are 
in the habit of selling largely to the 


trade, where they do furnish 241,- and 
49-Ib packages, who furnish 24%- and 
49-lb sacks when they go into territory 
Where 48 and 24 Ibs have for 40 or 50 


years heen acceptable. 

President Mennel: I don’t think that 
any one would say that they do. 

Mr. Hunt: I do, Mr. President, for 
one, right in the state of Indiana. The 
state of Indiana has a law which speci- 
fies that a barrel of flour shall be 196 
Ibs, and halves, quarters and eighths shall 
e every fractions thereof; so when I sell 
flour in Indiana I mark the sacks plainly 
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244, and always have done 
differential for the 


ee eee ee oe ees fee 
in 48 24 lbs for other territories; but 
trade that I have in Indiana wants 


in effect in Indiana. 
That is the only state where we do so, 
however. 

Mr. Stern: I am of the opinion, Mr. 
President, that the customs and usages in 
the different sections of the country are 
so at variance, and also so firmly estab- 
lished as to the matter of weights of 
packages, that it would be quite difficult 
for a body of millers such as we are 
constituted here today to arrive at any 


the package, 24 lbs; 
that work out a system for 

r-sized packages so that the millers 
will not be penalized in puttin 
small-sized packages. We really do not 
want to state the definite amount in this 
resolution. I offer that as an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Stern: Mr. President, I can see 
the justification for the two amendments 
offered, but I would like to bring forth 
the thought as to whether it would be 
advisable at this time to enter into the 
detail of the working out of the matter 
of standardization just at this sitting. 

I would like to bring forth this thought 
that occurs to me in hearing these two 
amendments, as to how—without com- 
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conclusion as to a certain standardiza- 
tion with any degree of satisfaction to 
all of us; and I therefore—unless I am 
out of order in making the motion— 
move you, Mr. President, that we favor 
the standardization as to sizes of pack- 
ages of flour, and let it go at that. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Le 
Compte. 

President Mennel: It is moved and 
seconded that the Federation favor the 
standardization of flour packages as to 


size, without reference to particular 
sizes. Are there any comments? 
Mr. Moses: The Federation officials 


should be instructed to work toward the 
end and do all in their power to stand- 
ardize our packages, so that a barrel of 
flour packed in wood shall consist of 196 
lbs; a half-barrel, packed in cloth, 98 
Ibs; the quarter-barrel package, 48 lbs, 


plete elucidation upon the subject—as to 
how the general public looks upon that 
matter in sections where the package of 
barrel has been firmly established by cus- 
tom and practice for years on the basis 
of 196 lbs to the barrel and fractional 
parts thereof. 

Now I do believe that if we left the 
matter merely at the point where I 
brought it,—merely that we agree to this: 
that we believe in the advisability of 
standardization as to size of package of 
flour,—and left the matter of working 
out the details of it for further confer- 
ences with various authorities that you 
will have to concur with anyhow before 
you come to a realization of the subject, 
even though they are not given any spe- 
cific instructions or any definite idea as 
to standardization. 

Mr. Clark: If the authorities at Wash- 
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ington controlled this matter it would be 
a different thing, but so long as we have 
state rights we will have state regula- 
tions; and so | as we have state regu- 
lations we want to have them uniform. 
I think we are getting on very dangerous 
ground unless you go down there to work 
for something that. we want, and, as I 
understand it, most of us want 192 Ibs, 
when in a cotton sack less than half a 
barrel. If that is what we want, why 
not work for it? If it is not what we 
want, let us say so. 

Secretary Husband: Mr. Clark, for 
your information let me say that at that 
conference last fall when this whole ques- 
tion of standardization was started, I 
think 40 out of 42 commissioners pledged 
their states to the adoption that would 
be set up by this conference. 

Mr. Clark: What, the state commis- 
sioners? 

Secretary Husband: Yes, the state 
dairy food and drug commissioners. 

Mr. Clark: But they are not legisla- 
tors. I think our friend Mr. Pollock 
can go down to Jersey City in his state 
and he can do more to carry his ideas 
through than the state commissioners can. 

Mr. McLemore: I just want to know 
how you propose to go about this work 
of standardization. If we are going to 
have a federal law, which possibly—or 
probably—Congress has a constitutional 
right to pass, requiring the weights of 

packages, I beueve that that law will 

have precedence over any. state law 
that might be passed on the same 
subject. 

From my experience with the vari- 
ous states in the Southeast I would 
say that it was a hopeless task for 
you to try to accomplish uniformity 
through state legislation, because the 
legislatures of the various states are 

going to reflect the views of the mill- 
ers of those various states; and if you 
came down into the Southeast and the 
millers there were opposed to the rule 
which you might pass here, your uni- 
formity would stop right there, so far 
as the Southeast is concerned. 

Then you would bring the whole matter 
back to the same question of irregularity 
in weight and, as I see it, there is only 
one way that you can ever bring about 
the standardization; that is, by the fed- 
eral government. Whether it has the 
power to establish those standards, I do 
not know; you will have to consult your 
counsel; but I should say that it would 
have and if you are not going to Con- 
gress with it you are wasting your efforts 
here today. 

Mr. Hunt: This is the resolution that 
was prepared on the motion that was 
made before lunch: 

“Resolved, That the Millers’ National 
Federation urges all millers to conform 
at once with the federal law requiring all 
packages of flour, millfeeds, or other 
milling products to be plainly marked 
with the net weight of the contents of 
the package. 

“We hereby affirm our belief that all 
packages should conform to the local law 
of each state where sold, or if no state 
law, then to the national law. 

“We favor adhering to the practice of 
stating weight in even pounds in prefer- 
ence to any system of packing gross and 
branding net weights in terms of frac- 
tions of pounds.” 

We considered the matter pretty 
thoroughly. There are so many different 
laws in the different states that conflict, 
that we felt it not to be advisable to 
make any reference to what should con- 
stitute a barrel of flour or the fraction 
of a barrel of flour. We felt, however, 
that it was very necessary at this time 
for this body to take some action that 
would go before the millers of this 
country, calling their attention to the 
national law and to the fact that many 
of them, we know, are not complying 
with it as it is upon the statute-books. 

Then with reference to the fractions 
of pounds, we felt that it would be very 
confusing if millers adhered to the pres- 
ent custom of putting up their products 
in packages the same as they have been 
doing, and branded them the net weight 
of the package—as, for instance, we have 
been packing in 48-lb sacks, and we be- 
lieve that it will be to our advantage and 
to the advantage of the trade at large to 
continue to pack 48 lbs, net instead of 
gross, and mark your package “48 lbs” 
instead of 48%, or 48%, or whatever the 
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weight of the package might be. That 
was the principal reason for the last 
paragraph of this resolution which I have 
presented, and of which I move the adop- 
tion, Mr. President. 

Mr. Moses: I would like to tell a little 
of our experience with some of these 
state laws, say, for instance, Arkansas. 
Mr. Jones, the commissioner, notified us 
about a year ago that we would be held 
responsible for any shrinkages obtainin 
in our feed. We know that a great dea 
of our stuff was held up two, three and 
four months, and that is frequently sold 
in turn to the wholesaler, and by the 
wholesaler to the retailer, and the con- 
sumer may get that feed in six months’ 
time from the time we pack it. 

After some correspondence with the 
commissioner, he finally consented to our 
stenciling on the back of the tag a no- 
tice to the consumer that, owing to 
shrinkage and climatic conditions, there 
might be a shortage in the weight at the 
time of purchase, but we guaranteed it 
within 5 per cent of what was stated on 
the package. He said that would con- 
form to their law if that was so stated. 

President Mennel: Don’t you think it 
would be a good idea to incorporate the 
matter of tolerances into the resolution, 
as regards shrinkages in weight due to 
climatic conditions? ! 

Mr. Moses: It might be well to do 
that. 

President Mennel: Now before this is 
elaborated upon I want Secretary Hus- 
band to state to you the action taken by 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
matter of tolerances and weights, and 
I think that will clarify the situation. 

Secretary Husband: I can only _re- 
peat, I think, what was quoted in my 
report this morning. 

Mr. Breaux: As I understand it, Mr. 
President, in March, 1913, the net 
weight amendment was ruled upon by 
the government officials, the net weight 
amendment to the pure food and drugs 
act, and specifying that at the end of a 
certain period the ruling would become 
effective; and that on that day and 
thereafter every package that was 
shipped in interstate commerce had to 
have plainly marked upon it the actual 
net weight; in other words, the actual 
weight of the stuff in the sack, plus the 
sack, and certain tolerances were al- 
lowed. 

Mr. Husband has served notice that 
already there have been some seizures in 
the enforcement of this new law. Now 
the law is there, and that is all there is 
to it. 

Mr. Lassen: May I ask the gentleman, 
are we not in favor of getting uniform 
weights as a selling basis? 

Mr. Breaux: Yes, I am in favor of 
that, but that is not what we are discuss- 
ing at present. At the present moment 
we are discussing nothing but the net 
weight amendment, and all there is to 
that in the recent ruling is that the sack 
must absolutely contain the weight that is 
represented on the face of the sack, in 
interstate commerce. That is all there 
is to it. 

Mr. Lassen: Suppose that some of the 
millers might go to work and put “46 


ibs” on the sack, don’t you think that ~ 


a man could come into the field and steal 
some business of yours and somebody 
else’s? 

Mr. Breaux: No, because I think as a 
regulator against that you have the job- 
ber, the retail merchant and, above all, 
the consumer. If it is a 48-lb market 
and you try to ship a 46-lb sack, how 
much flour would you sell? 

Mr. Lassen: I will tell you right now 
the small rate package in Arkansas would 
sell more than the big one, in my opinion. 

Mr. Hunt: As Mr. Breaux said earlier 
in the session, we are comparatively few 
here, and my idea of the principal good 
to come from that resolution was to have 
the matter put a little more forcibly be- 
fore those of our members who are not 
here. We must have nearly 1,100 mem- 
bers in the Federation, of which we have 
about one-tenth, we will say, present. 
The other nine-tenths are entitled to the 
benefit of the money that we spend for 
them, and are entitled to the informa- 
tion. At any rate, we want their co- 
operation whether they are willing. to 
come and meet with us and spend their 
money to help put through these various 
rules and laws and other matters. We 
are acting for the Federation at large; 
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we need their co-operation, and that was 
all the good that we expected to come 
from this resolution. 

Mr. Clark: L am not quite sure of my 
ground, Mr. President, but it seems to 
me that when you say in that resolution 
that where you don’t comply with the 
state law you will comply with the fed- 
eral, it goes without saying that an in- 
terstate shipment has to comply with the 
federal law. 

Mr. Breaux: I offer as a substitute the 
first paragraph of the present resolu- 
tion, and on to do that in deference 
to Mr. Hunt and because he says he 
thinks that resolution ought to pass as a 
formal notice to the members of the 
Federation. So I offer that as a sub- 
stitute. 

Seconded by Mr. Clark. 

The chair thereupon put the vote on 
the substitute resolution, consisting of the 
first paragraph of the resolution as orig- 
inally offered, and the substitute reso- 
lution was adopted. 

The chair then put the question on the 
adoption of the resolution as originally 


Now I have been all over these various 
phases of the matter, and the words 
“when packed” mean to the de- 
partment at Washington; if you will 
give careful consideration to the regula- 
tions covering the net weight amendment, 
you will see that discrepancies under 
clause 3 of this paragraph shall be deter- 
mined on the facts in each case. That 
paragraph $3 is the one that provides for 
the tolerances in commodities that are 
subject to difference in weight as a result 
of atmospheric changes. 

Each case of that kind will be tried on 
its own merits, and what is on the label 
won’t enter into the matter at all. 

Our adoption of the standard label at 
the time that we fixed up the bran and 
screenings matter was so successful and 
the change took place so gradually, with- 
out any disturbance to trade conditions 
generally, that it seemed to me that it 
might be a good idea for the Federation 
to pass a resolution that we favor a cer- 
tain form of branding as regards the 
weight—just say 12% lbs. If you will 
adopt the suggestion, or permit me to 
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offered by the committee, and by a stand- 
ing vote the chair declared the original 
resolution defeated. 

Mr. Crocker: I move the adoption of 
the second paragraph of the resolution 
as offered by the committee. 

Seconded by Mr. Hunt. 

The chair thereupon put the question 
on the adoption of the resolution, con- 
sisting of the second paragraph of the 
original resolution, and the same was 


adopted, 
FORM OF FLOUR AND FEED LABELS 


President Mennel: The next matter for 
consideration is form of label indicating 
weights on flour and feed packages, and 
Mr. Husband will state the question. 

Secretary Husband: Mr, Chairman 
and gentlemen: The reason that was 
given a place on our programme was be- 
cause there had been so many inquiries at 
the Federation office as to how the mill- 
ers generally are going to market their 
packages to comply with the federal 
regulations. 

I asked that question several times in 
Washington,—asked whether there was 
any suggestions that the department had 
to offer which, through our office, might 
be given to the millers generally. It was 
suggested that the question of moisture 
content be used on the package, for in- 
stance 124% lbs, with certain moisture 
content. It was also suggested that the 
words “when packed” be used. It was 
also suggested, say, “48 lbs net.” 


make one, and let it go just at that— 
Mr. Le Compte: Say 12 lbs. 
President Mennel: The suggestion of 
Mr. Husband is that the Federation ex- 
press itself as favoring a uniform label 





such as “—— lbs” and not “ Ibs when 
packed,” or “—— lbs net,” or any other 
form than simply “—— Ibs.” The chair 


will entertain a resolution to that effect. 

Mr. Hunt: There is your resolution 
right there, the last part of the resolution 
just defeated. 

Secretary Husband: No, this is a dif- 
ferent proposition. 

Mr. William Sparks: I wonder if you 
could cover the point by a resolution 
suggesting that the word “net,” or the 
words “when packed,” or any similar 
words, be omitted or eliminated or not 
used,—covering it universally that way. 

Mr. Husband: What is the use of 
making a negative resolution? Why not 
say we favor certain things—say we 
favor “49 lbs,” “98 Ibs,” etc? 

President Mennel: The idea is just as 
the chair stated, that the ‘uniform label 
be “—— lbs.” We are not going to open 
up the discussion of the fraction again, 
we are simply to select the suggestion 
that we favor. 

Mr. Breaux: I would like to ask Mr. 
Husband if it was not recommended at 
one time by the Federation that we put 
on all packages “when packed”? 

Mr. Husband: Yes, it was. 

Mr. Breaux: Then you don’t advocate 
that now? 
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Mr. Husband: I never have. Frankly, 
I am trying to absorb some of Mr. Reed’s 
and Mr. Rogers’ views—the less you put 
on the sack the less you, have to prove. 

Mr. Baldwin: I move that the weight 
be stated on the package without quali- 
fication. 

The motion was seconded and adopted. 


FEDERAL FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 


President Mennel: We will proceed 
with the consideration of the federal 
feedingstuffs law, and Secretary Hus- 
band will provide you with printed copies 
of the proposed law. To open up the 
discussion, Secretary Husband will give 
us an outline of what has already been 
done as regards this proposed federal 
feedingstuffs law, and that will give you 
a resumé of the law as proposed. — 

Secretary Husband: For the informa- 
tion of those who have not followed this 
matter, we probably had better bezin 
with the statement that there was intro- 
duced into Congress over a year ago what 
was called the Owen feedingstuffs ill, 
which was not acceptable to any of the 
interests that were interested in the 
manufacture and sale of commercial 
feedingstuffs. 

In May of last year the Association of 
Feed Manufacturers called a conference 
in Chicago, to which conference they in- 
vited the Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, the Federal Bureau of Chemisiry, 
the State Feed Control Officials, their 
own representatives, and Mr. Crocker 
and myself, representing this association. 

It was quickly found that all interests 


were very much opposed to the bill in- , 


troduced by Senator Owen. There was 
also a feeling that very soon we would 
have some sort of federal legislation 
regulating feedingstuffs; and it was (e- 
termined that it was a good opportunity, 
the various elements being there at that 
time, for a committee representing ‘he 
various interests to get together and siig- 
gest or propose a federal feedingstuffs 
law. 


The committee spent the greater part 
of the day at that work, and took for the 
basis of their proposed law the food and 
drugs act of 1906, with such changes as 
were necessary to make it apply to feed. 

At the October meeting, last Octoler, 
the matter was brought up and it was 
considered that there had not been suf- 
ficient time for the menibers to fully 
digest the various features of the Dill, 
and as secretary. I was instructed to send 
a copy of the bill to each member of the 
Federation, requesting his opinion on it, 
and submit these in turn to the chairman 
of that committee. That was done and 
there were very few replies. 

I of course had to report that, through 
the chairman of the committee on the 
commercial feedingstuffs law, and there 
was some debate at the April meeting; 
but in view of the fact that Mr. Crocker, 
the chairman of that committee, was not 
present, it was decided to postpone any 
further consideration of that federal 
feedingstuffs bill until this convention. 

President Mennel: You understand 
that this federal feed law is a proposed 
law to apply to all our shipments of mill- 
feed that go into interstate commerce, 50 
it is of great importance to us to have 4 
part in the formulation of the law. It 
would be better to have a discussion on 
it before any resolution is offered or 
action taken by the assembly. 

Mr. Crocker: The original Owen Dill 
was a very unreasonable and crude «f- 
fair, but it died a natural death with the 
adjournment of Congress. Later, Sen- 
ator Owen presented another bill, w!ich 
was better, but still not what we wanted 
—had many objectionable features. 

Now you know that for years the mill- 
ers have been trying to frame up a Dill 
that would be acceptable in all the sta‘es, 
and they have been absolutely unsuc- 
cessful, excepting, I will say, that I think 
some of the ideas have been carried out 
in some of the state laws. 

Then the feed manufacturers and the 
different interests tried to get up a uni- 
form bill different from the millers’ bill; 
then Owen comes along with the federal 
bill. 

Our patie is simply this: that a fed- 
eral bill is absolutely unnecessary, for the 
reason that the public is already amply 
safeguarded by the present food and 
drugs act, as has been shown by prosecu- 
tions and seizures; but it is apparent that 
there is going to be a federal bill, so let 
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us have a bill that is as favorable as 
ible. 

P*T don’t think that any of us can find 

fault with the pure f law, and this is 

really an amendment of the pure food 

law couched in words to cover feeding- 

Several of the sections are taken 


stuffs. 
Sabatien from the pure food law. 
President M : It has been moved 


and seconded —— , ederation ) a son 
the pro sed s Ww, 
a a of which you have before you. 

Mr. Wiliam Sparks:.I rather think the 
Federation ought not to take action until 
the committee has had an opportunity to 
meet ad propose some action of approval 
or dis.pproval, or something. 

After some discussion the motion was 
wn and the subject laid over. 


CARRYING CHARGES 
Pre-iJent Mennel: We will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of carrying 
charge-, if there is any new light to be 
thrown on the situation. The reason that 
« charge question was put on the 


withd 


carryil 

progr: me was because Mr. Husband 
receive. so many requests from various 
persons to know whether the Federation 


was interested. 
Mr. \loses: Mr. President, to open this 


subject | would like to state that we are 
very uch in favor of the procedure of 
insistins upon a carrying charge—quali- 
fying 1.y remarks by saying that some 
of our tilling corporations sell under 
that plan and some do not. 


Where it is possible we have required 
ig charge in the past year and 


a carr) 

find thet it works very nicely. To illus- 
trate a -ingle instance, this past week a 
souther: jobber came to Kansas City to 
see about an unfilled contract of 1,200 
bbls of ‘iour on which he had paid $225 
carryin, charges up to date. That car- 
rying c.arge was assessed to him month- 
ly and « bill sent, and if the bill was not 
paid a draft was drawn, which he did 
pay until he had invested in the carrying 
charge 3225 


~I. 

The isarket had advanced and he came 
to the oflice and stated that he could not 
possibly use the flour; that he had bought 
too heavily for his use, anticipating a 
rise in the market, and he would like to 
cancel the 1,200 bbls. From the time we 
had sold that flour until the day he was 
there, there was a difference in his favor 
of 30c per bbl; that is, he had bought at 
30c per bbl under our present price. 

I think one of the crying evils of the 
flour business today is the over-purchase 
that the buyer makes trying to anticipate 


- the market, and letting the miller carry 


the burden. And if the millers of the 
United States can ever get together on a 
basis of where there will be a carrying 
charge assessed when the flour is not 
taken out in the contract time, I think 
that evil will be largely eliminated. 

President Mennel: Mr. McLemore, will 
you tell us again about that miller—or 
two millers, I believe—that you told us 
of in Chicago, collecting certain amounts 
for carrying charges this year? That is 
interesting information. 

Mr. McLemore: It has been the custom 
of the southeastern millers to insist upon 
a carrying charge of 5c per bbl after the 


free time has elapsed. That free time 
varies; mainly it is 60 days, in some in- 
stances 90 days. We have tried to elimi- 
nate as much as possible the 90-day con- 
tract, and to discourage speculation by 
confining the buyer to the purchase of 
his needs, and we do not think that pur- 
chase ought to extend over a longer 
period than 60 days at the utmost. 

Now it is well enough to lay down 


rules and say that they shall be abso- 


lutely observed. I try to be practical 
in entertaining theories, but I know in 
Some cases those rules are violated and 


that sales are made beyond 90 days even, 
but that is a very rare occasion and it is 
usually to some irresponsible buyer, for 
Which the millers dearly pay. 

The attitude of the er toward the 
buyer is the great factor. If, when you 
sell the buyer, you let him understand 
that at the end of 60 days he must take 
up his flour or pay a carrying -charge, 
and the buyer understands the conditions 
under | hich he buys the flour, as a rule 
he will pay the carrying charge. The 


miller s to blame for the whole condi- 
tion, and no one else. 
I ha’ no complaints from buyers what- 


ever as to the payment of a carrying 
charge, except on the one ground that 





ee ee ee be 
paid by the buyer, we are saying to 
the uyers that it is not right 
or the irrespon- 


> 


of the carrying according to 
terms of the con 
The was seconded by Mr. 


SPOTTING CHARGES 


President Mennel: As regards the 
“spotting” charge, I am going to ask 
Secretary Husband to read that 
paragraph from his report covering 
charges for spotting of cars. 

Secretary Husband (after reading the | 
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million tons. 








H. C. Blackiston 
American Manager Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 


NE of the first to suggest holding the convention of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation at Old Point Comfort was Mr. Blackiston, of New- 
port News and New York, the American manage 

& Co., Ltd., London, and he is directly responsible for the large attendance 
at the meeting of notable steamship representatives. 

For 21 years Mr. Blackiston has been connected with Furness, Withy 

& Co., Ltd., entering its employ when he was 19 years old, as checking clerk 
on the Baltimore docks. At that time the firm’s fleet consisted of six 
It was soon discovered that the young clerk had an unlimited 
capacity for work, and in consequence he was given ample opportunity to 


He saw his chances. and developed with the growth of the company’s 
business, being promoted rapidly. Largely owing to the capable and mas- 
terly manner in which he has managed the concern’s business in this country, 
it has grown to very large proportions. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., now own 86 ships, with a carrying 
capacity of more than 415,000 tons, not including their holdings, which 
increase the number of ships to 307, and the carrying capacity to over a 


In addition to his great business ability, Mr. Blackiston is endowed 
with a courteous and engaging personality which has made for him innu- 
merable friends, among whom he is most highly regarded. He is only 40 
years old, but no man in the American steamship trade has made a more 
enviable record, or possesses more flattering prospects. 


r for Furness, Withy 








collection of carrying charges by the 
millers of this country. Some of them 
do not seem to realize that they can col- 
lect a carrying charge. 

Secretary Husband: What you would 
like to see is a resolution confirming our 
belief that that first condition is a proper 
and correct commercial practice? 

Mr. McLemore: Sure. I move you that 
this convention particularly call the at- 
tention of the millers of this Federation 
to that portion of their contract which 
provides for a carrying charge of 5c per 
bbl on flour and 25c per ton on feed, 


paragraph referred to): Now, as I say 
in a footnote to this report, the roads 
asked for permission to defer the date 
on which these tariffs become effective to 
July 1. Most of them were to be effec- 
tive today, but the commission has grant- 
ed that request of the roads, so that 
there will be at least four weeks for 
further consideration of the tariffs. 
President Mennel: The matter when it 
came up was referred to me, acting in 
place of the secretary of an association 
for transportation, the Central Freight 
Association tariff, and as it took on a 
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broad significance and affected the mill- 
ers Pox I took the stand in behalf 
of Millers’ National Federation, and 
with the very able assistance of Mr. Bai- 
lard, of Louisville, the case was pre- 
sented to the commission and put into the 
record with particular reference to the 
flour-milling industry. 

It was my intention to bring out to 
Mr. Brandeis the peculiar conditions un- 
der which the flour milling industry is 
conducted, to the extent t the com- 
mon carrier only in a very rare instance 
provides the facilities for the handling 
of wheat or grain in bulk—the flour mill- 
er providing that for the carrier. And 
also that the carrier provided no facili- 
ties for the loading and packing of cars 
containing the many packages that we 
have; also the continuity of movement 
under transit, to show that the spotting 
car charge, if assessed from the point of 
origin to the final point of destination, 
would be assessed too much, because it 
would be assessed at the point of origin, 
twice at the moving point and maybe 
twice at destination. And there were 
many other points like that that were 
brought out to Mr. Brandeis that he had 
—we won’t say overlooked, but failed to 
recognize in his recommendation to the 
commission for a spotting car charge. 

I was cross-examined by the attorneys 
for the railroads and by Mr. Brandeis, 
and by Mr. Carmalt, who was assisting 
Mr. Brandeis, and there were no condi- 
tions brought out in the milling condi- 
tions that would show that the spotting 
car charge was justified. 

And we further, to the amusement of 
those present, showed that, if the charge 
were assessed, after all it would be the 
large miller who would benefit, and the 
real aim of the spotting car charge would 
come against the little miller instead of 
the big one, because the big one has 
power that: he can use to place his cars, 
while the small miller is now dependent 
upon the carrier entirely to perform the 
services. This was not exactly in line 
with the work of the administration, 
which aimed to work to benefit the small 
man as against the big one. However, 
that just had a bearing on the case and 
was not used in the way of argument. 

But it is shown that if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission determines that 
the revenue of the carriers in official 
classification territory is not sufficient, 
why, in that case, if the horizontal 5 per 
cent rate case is not decided in favor of 
the carriers, at least the carriers will be 
allowed in some way to replenish their 
revenue. 

That being the case, the spotting car 
charge, the matter of service, warehouse 
and demurrage, will apply against the 
carriers. That is something that is not 
appreciated by very many people west 
of the Mississippi River, and you are all 
interested. If you are outside of official 
classification territory, then you want to 
follow the decision of the commission 
closely on this advanced rate; and if 
they determine that such charges as Mr. 
Brandeis is advocating are proper, those 
charges will be made up in the future by 
all carriers in the United States, regard- 
less of conditions, because it would im- 
mediately become discriminatory to fix 
them in one territory as against another. 

That is the reason that the Federation 
has such a lively interest in the matter. 
The carriers and their attorneys were 
very liberal in their work in Washington, 
and I received very courteous treatment 
on the stand, being on most of the after- 
noon; and that courtesy was something 
which was not. extended to a great many 
other shippers. 

Mr. Stern: Perhaps it would be a good 
thing for the Federation to adopt a reso- 
lution on the matter of spotting cars. 
If so a committee can be appointed for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Lassen: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
it ought to be done—to oppose it. 

President Mennel: The National In- 
dustrial Traffic League adopted a reso- 
lution which is all-inclusive and excep- 
tionally well written, but, unfortunately, 
we do not have a copy of that resolution 
here. The resolution is opposed to the 
spotting charge and the additional charge 
for free services, on the ground that the 
present structure of rates contemplated 
the final handling of the business and the 
originating of the business; so that a 
great many associations have adopted 
that resolution of the National Indus- 
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trial Traffic League, and we could very 
well adopt it, if it be the sense of the 
assemb] 


Mr. Sceiens Wouldn’t it be in order 
to refer this subject to the transporta- 
tion committee and let them draw and 
present a resolution? 

President Mennel: Yes, that would be 
entirely in order. 

Mr. Breaux: I make such a motion. 

The motion was duly seconded and 
carried. 

* * 

The report of the export agent was 
then read by Mr. Price and, at the sug- 
gestion of the chair, action on the report 
was deferred. The report will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 
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bill was voted down. The McCumber bill 
favors federal inspection as against su- 
pervision, and on May 20 Senatot Mc- 
Cumber reintroduced the bill, which was 
practically the same as the original bill. 

So far as the Lever bill is concerned, 
on Monday I talked with one of the 
members of the subcommittee in charge 
of the matter and he states that there is 
no chance whatever of its coming before 
the present session. In talking with 
Representative Ruby he reiterated what 
practically all the members of the agri- 
cultural committee have said, that they 
want all the information they can get. 
As a matter of fact, when we appeared 


before the committee they seemed quite 
surprised to see us. said that the 

men had been very active, but they 

not been hearing. from the millers 
and they could not understand why we 
were not more interested, so that we 
would have appeared at the hearings 
earlier. 

The first matter for consideration, I 
—s is as to — we — federal 
nspection, or su on inspection. 
In talking with Reonter McCumber on 
Monday said that his bill simply 
meant, first, uniformity. Both bills called 
for uniform grades, that is, the Lever bill 
and the McCumber bill; so, so far as that 
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is concerned, they are practically iden- 


His bill calls for federal inspection, as 
I said before. Senator McCumber in 
the Senate made this statement: 

“I claim that we cannot have an ade- 
quate government supervision unless we 
have as many supervisors as there are 
inspectors, so long as there is that close 
relation between wheat buyer and the 
wheat ins r.” Meaning in this case 
the elevator interests. I will read a little 
further from his speech. He made com- 
parisons between his federal inspection 
bill and the Lever supervision bill on the 
floor, and perhaps that will be as good a 





THURSDAY’S SESSION 


The convention was called to order 
by the president at 10:30 a.m. on 


board the Old Dominion Line 
steamer Smithfield, en route to 
Jamestown. 


President Mennel: We are going 
to take up the report of the com- 
mittee appointed yesterday and 
adopt a resolution, if you care to 
pass it, regarding the federal feed- 
ingstuffs law; and that will be pre- 
sented by the chairman of that com- 
mittee, Mr. Crocker. 

Mr. Crocker: Your committee has 
considered this matter and we are 
unanimous in asking for more time. 
There is nothing in it that is press- 
ing but what we already know, and 
the chances are there will be no 
federal bill presented to this Con- 
gress or, rather, that the bill that 
has been presented will die with this 
Congress, and there will be nothing 
done until another Congress meets 
next winter. 

Mr. William Sparks: I move that 
the report of the committee as given 
by Mr. Crocker be accepted. 

The motion was duly seconded 
and carried. 

President Mennel: We will now 
proceed to the consideration of that 
part of Secretary Husband’s report 
bearing on the government’s work in 
standardization of grain grades, 
with particular reference to wheat. 
You all are familiar now with the 
standardization that has been done 
on corn, and it has been in agitation 
for two or three years that there 
should be a standardization of wheat 
grades; and we are practically as- 
sured now in Washington that the 
next consideration by the govern- 
ment will be on wheat. 

Many of you do not appreciate 
the importance of this work that is 
going on, but several members of 
the Federation have been actively 
participating in it. The grain deal- 
ers have been active for a year.or a 
year and a half, but our interests 
are not exactly parallel with those 
of the grain interests in a few de- 
tails. ‘The Federation appointed a 
committee at the Chicago meeting in 
April to confer with the grain deal- 
ers in their final session prior to ap- 
pearing before the Lever House 
committee of investigation, and of 
that committee George H. Lewis 
was chairman, and on the committee 
were Mr. Goetzmann and Mr. Breaux 
Ballard, of Louisville. 

Mr. Breaux Ballard: I would like 
to call your particular attention to 
the new section and the part of it 
which —_ that any appeal that is 
made will have to be made before 
the grain leaves the market where 
the inspection took place. That is 
to say, if a mill wheat out of 
Chicago and the miller is not satis- 
fied with that grade, he will have to 
take an appeal on that grade prior 
to the time the car leaves Chicago, 
otherwise he cannot appeal it. In 
addition to this, the man taking the 
appeal has to stand all the costs of 
that appeal. In other words, the 
defendant is excluded from paying 
any costs whatever, whether he wins 
or loses, and the appellant has to 
pay all the costs in the matter. These 
costs are referred to the Treasury 
and it fixes the amount to be col- 
lected, 

Mr. Lingham: The present status 
of this matter is that the McCumber 





CONFERENCE ON THE FLOU] 


MILLERS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STEAMSHIP INTER 


27, anticipating the arrival of the 

steamship representatives, members 
of the Federation directly interested in 
the export flour trade held a meeting, the 
deliberations of which were continued un- 
til nearly midnight. The object was to 
crystallize the sentiment of the trade and 
ascertain and determine the best course 
to follow at the forthcoming conference 
and the line to be pursued in endeavor- 
ing to convince the carriers that, in the 
movement of the season’s crop, flour for 
export should not be _ discriminated 
against in favor of wheat, beyond a 
legitimate and necessary charge based on 
the additional cost of handling flour over 
that of wheat. 


THE MILLERS’ CAUCUS 


President Mennel was in the chair. Mr. 
Hunt explained the result of the previous 
conference, held last August, and advo- 
cated a continuation of the same spirit 
of co-operation with the steamship lines, 
believing that the practical difficulties in 
the — of equality of rates should re- 
ceive the entire attention of the confer- 
ence, appealing for concentration of ef- 
fort and the avoidance of side issues and 
academic discussion. 

Several speakers who followed Mr. 
Hunt favored less conciliatory and more 
aggressive action, holding that heavy dis- 
crimination against flour had already 
been practiced and that, unless some 
legal restraint was invoked, there was 
danger of ruining all chance for doing an 
export flour business on this year’s crop. 

The question of appealing to Wash- 
ington and advocating legislation was 
discussed, and the desirability of sup- 
porting certain pending bills considered. 
This phase of the question brought out a 
general expression of opinion pro and 
con, 

After protracted, and in some in- 
stances emphatic, argument, the question 
was brought to a definite issue by one 
speaker, who submitted that the meeting 
was mixing the practical with the theo- 
retical; that the legislation, however suc- 
cessful it might prove to be, could not 
possibly be made effectively to bear upon 
the imminent situation; that a large win- 
ter wheat and possibly a large spring 
wheat crop was about to come into mar- 
ket; that the present opportunity was 
the thing to be considered, not the ulti- 
mate result of national legislation, what- 
ever that might be. 

He therefore urged that the meeting 
confine itself to the consideration of 
practical issues. He urged unanimous 
indorsement of the policy advocated by 
Mr. Hunt, and hoped that the steamship 
representatives would.be received in the 
spirit in which presumably they came; 
that co-operation based on mutual ad- 
vantage in exporting flour be the key- 
note of the forthcoming conference, en- 
tirely ignoring the question of legisla- 
tion, as far as millers were concerned. 

After some further discussion, this 
view of the matter was adopted as the 
sense of the meeting, and it was resolved 
that the conference should be conducted 
on this basis, deferring consideration of 
any legislation, pending or otherwise, 
until some future time; emphasizing the 
value of the export flour trade over the 
export of wheat to the carriers, the mill- 
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ers and the country as a whole, and in- 
viting the steamships to co-operate with 
the millers in keeping down the discrimi- 
nation in rates in favor of wheat, thus 
encouraging the export of flour. 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMSHIP REPRESENTATIVES 

On the boat trip, Thursday morning, it 
was found that the accommodations of 
the Smithfield were inadequate for the 
purpose of holding a conference on 
board, owing to noise and interruption. 
The conference, originally planned for 
Friday afternoon on the boat, was there- 
fore set for Thursday night in the Hotel 
Chamberlin, and notice was given ac- 
cordingly. Meantime the delegation rep- 
resenting the steamship interests from 
New York, Philadelphia and Newport 
News arrived at Old Point. 

Representatives from Baltimore and 
two from New Orleans did not arrive 
until Friday morning. However, the 
meeting’on Thursday night was fully rep- 
resentative of ocean carriers from At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. 


THE CONFERENCE OF THE WHOLE 


At nine o’clock, on the evening of 
Thursday, May 28, President Mennel 
called the meeting to order in the as- 
sembly room of the Hotel Chamberlin. 
Although the heat was most oppressive 
the attendance was very large, and so 
interesting was the discussion that it was 
continued until long after midnight, with 
scarcely any diminution of the number 
present. 

Among the steamship representatives 
present were the following: Messrs. P. A. 
S. Franklin, Paul Gottheil, William G. 
Sickel, A. C. Fetterolf, W. J. Love, H. 
C. Blackiston, Frederick W. Taylor, H. 
B. Holmes, James P. Robertson, J. A. 
McCarthy, Mr. Hendren, Mr. Roth and 
others. Mr. Ramsay, of Baltimore, ar- 
rived Friday morning, and Messrs. M. J. 
Sanders and W. P. Ross, both of New 
Orleans, Friday afternoon, the two latter 
having been delayed in transit. 

The chairman announced the object of 
the conference and thanked the steam- 
ship representatives for their attendance, 
realizing fully the sacrifice of their valu- 
able time which it involved. He set forth, 
in conservative but emphatic language, 
the importance of the matter under dis- 
cussion to the millers of the country; 
stated the merits of the contention they 
made; presented the trade’s desire to 
meet the carriers on a fair and reason- 
able basis; explained, briefly, the dis- 
astrous effect of discrimination in limit- 
ing the export flour trade and the pos- 
sibilities of advantage, not only to mill- 
ers but to.the carriers, in giving flour 
an equal opportunity with wheat, in the 
foreign market. He hoped this confer- 
ence would produce tangible results, and 
called upon Mr. Hunt to open the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Hunt reviewed the history of the 
conference held last August in New York 
City, and told of its results, which tem- 
porarily had helped the situation. He 
stated the present spirit of the trade as 
expressed through the Federation, and 
asked for the same co-operation from the 
carriers. Realizing the practical diffi- 
culties in the case, he’ yet believed they 
could be overcome. The millers were 
willing, ready and eager to do their share 


in building up the export flour trade; all 
they asked was a fair show and no favor. 


MR. FRANKLIN’S REMARKS 


Mr. Franklin, the first to speak on be- 
half of the steamship interests, cour- 
teously thanked the Federation for the 
opportunity presented them to be present 
and said he considered it a pleasure and 
a privilege. He believed that the utmost 
good could be accomplished by confer- 
ences of this kind, and urged most 
earnestly that the Federation keep in 
closer touch through a small, active com- 
mittee with the ocean carriers. He spoke 
of the August conference in New York 
and what it had accomplished. 

The present:rates on flour, he asserted, 
were very low and a reduction would 
make the business wholly ‘ unprofitable, 
and unprofitable service, as millers well 
understood, meant inferior service, which 
the export flour trade could not st:nd. 
Moreover, the rates were not discrimina- 
tive as between millers, but large «nd 
small millers enjoyed the same rates and 
the same service. He was opposed to 
any method of making rates that would 
not insure to each and every miller 
equality of treatment; he would never 
favor giving to one what could not be 
given all. 

The carriers wanted flour as freight, 
and all they could get of it. They were 
ready and willing to co-operate in every 
reasonable, possible and proper way to 
help the millers export flour. Some 
wheat must be carried in almost every 
ship, and this portion of the cargo, in 
some cases, must be obtained at very 
short notice, almost a few hours’ notice, 
to meet sailing requirements; it must 
also be-loaded quickly. 

It was impossible, and in the circum- 
stances wholly impractical, to base the 
rate on flour on the fluctuating rate on 
wheat, which might change daily, owing 
to offerings and requirements of vessels. 
Impartial treatment of millers necessi- 
tated a rate comparatively fixed, so that 
spot shippers had no advantage over mill- 
ers remote from the seaboard. More- 
over, he was convinced that, if an at- 
tempt were made to base the rate on 
flour upon wheat rates, the millers would 
find it greatly to their disadvantage and 
would be the first to revolt. 

So far as those here present were con- 
cerned an earnest effort had been mide, 
was being made and would continue to 
be made, to keep the rates of wheat and 
flour on a proper parity. They fully un- 
derstood and appreciated the importance 
of this to themselves and the millers. It 
was their fixed and determined policy, 
and he pointed out that, while the wheat 
rate fluctuated, sometimes exceeding the 
flour rate, the latter was steady. He ‘e- 
nied that discriminations were practiced 
by the regular transatlantic lines as }e- 
tween wheat and flour, barring exc«p- 
tional and unavoidable instances of in- 
significant proportions due to the exi- 
gencies of loading and sailing requ re- 
ments already referred to. 

He placed the responsibility for the 
demoralizations which occurred in the 
wheat rate upon the irresponsible tramp 
steamers which did not and could not 
carry flour and which were beyond the 
influence of regularly established liies. 
Briefly, he explained how these ships in 
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comparison as we could make. His first 
comparison reads as follows: 

«] want to call attention for a moment 
to the two bills and to make a compari- 
son of them.” 

I might state, b the way, that there 
seems to be some feeling, you might say, 
between the people who are presenting 
the two bills—not eng ong, of course, 
but there seems to two factions and 
each one is criticizing the other bill. Sen- 
ator McCumber made the statement, how- 
ever, that he cared not what bill secured 
the results so long as the results were 
correct. He said: 

“My bill provides for a federal stand- 





ardization of grain. Five years every 
one of these was g it. 
Today there is not one of them that is 
doing so openly, but on the contrary they 
come out now and say that they are for 
the Lever bill, they want federal stand- 
ardization.” 

By the way, Senator McCumber has 
stated on the floor of the Senate that the 
Lever bill is the bill of the grain inter- 
ests. That is no reason why it may not 
be a good bill, but at the same time he 
does not consider it as a bill for either 
the farmers’ interests or the consumers’ 
interests. He continues: 

“My bill also calls for uniformity of 
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grade. Every one of these exchanges, 
which five or ten years ago were fighting 
with a ferocity that seemed to me to al- 
most verge on insanity, have now come 
around, and every one of them declares 
they are in favor of uniformity of grade. 
They say so, but they do not mean it.” 

So far as the argument that I have 
made in favor of federal supervision is 
concerned, the argument was this,—that 
under federal supervision we will have 
the right to review a finding at point of 
shipment. Under the grain dealers’ pro- 
posed amendment, even that advantage 
would be taken away from us. 

I don’t know but the other matters that 
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I have made a note of here have been 
discussed by Mr. Ballard,—whether we 
should consider the initial inspection as 
final; and also, in cases of review, who 


should pay the cost. 
In ng with Senator McCumber, he 
said he 


found it practically impos- 
sible to find any senator who had re- 
ceived any letters in regard to this mat- 
ter from millers or from farmers. He 
said practically all the senators seemed 
to have had strong letters from the grain 


. dealers. Now, as a matter of fact, if a 


man is in Washington representing his 
people, the only way that he can know 
the wishes of his people is by what the 
people ~~ to him. If they get noth- 
ing but letters in favor of super- 












;cUSS OCEAN RATES AND 


need of cargo secured wheat at any rate 
they could get, thus demoralizing rates 
and, as wheat was a necessary part of 
the regular ship’s cargo, forcing them 
sometines to make a rate in order to 
meet their immediate and urgent needs. 

He ceclared that against such irre- 


sponsible competition nothing could be 
done either by the millers or the regular 
lines; quoted the number and the ton- 
nage ot the tramps, and said that they 


carried a very large quantity of the 
wheat that went abroad at low rates. 
Follow ing Mr. Franklin, Mr. Hendren 


spoke oc! conditions at the port of New 
Orleans. Mr. Gottheil placed further em- 
phasis von the influence of tramp ships 
as a factor in the transportation of 
wheat. Mr. Sickel spoke of the ports 
served by his line, and a general dis- 
cussion ensued of the difficulties in the 
way of maintaining a parity in rates 
from the steamship standpoint. 
THE MILLERS’ POSITION 
Mr. Lassen, speaking for the millers, 
said that it was not the rate of flour per 
se that was in question, it was the main- 


tenance of a reasonable parity on the 


wheat and flour rates. He appealed to 
the carriers to uphold this parity on a 
fair basis according to the actual com- 
parative cost of handling the two com- 
modities. 

This led to a discussion of what was a 
reasonable difference in the rates, Mr. 
Franklin contending that it so varied ac- 


cording to individual conditions that no 
absolute figure could be determined 
upon. Mr. Moses spoke at length on the 
high necessity that existed for exporting 
the surplus crop as flour rather than 
wheat, its advantage as a continuous busi- 
ness and what it meant to the farmer, 
the miller and the carrier. 

Mr. Edgar ascribed as the fundamen- 
tal cause of the decline in the export 
flour trade the policy of the carriers in 
1901, when, by transporting the better 
part of an enormous crop at nominal 
rates, sometimes carrying wheat as bal- 
last and making a round trip with the 
cargo because the foreign storehouses 
were too well filled to take any more, 
they laid the foundations of the pros- 
perity of the port mills in Britain and 
of the continental mills. At the same 
time the rates on flour were held stiffly 
to schedule. 

_ He quoted figures to show the decline 
in flour exports from the year previous 


to 1901 until the current year, contend- 
ing that the carriers, by giving the for- 
eign millers wheat practically free of 
freight charge, had enabled them to re- 
build old mills, erect new ones and put 
American flour, unable to compete solely 
on account of the fearful disparity in 
rates, out of the foreign market, a dis- 
aster from which American millers had 
hever since been able to recover. It was 
not the present rate on flour that was to 
be considered. He feared that the pros- 
pect for this year was analogous to that 
of 1901, and ‘quoted telegrams just re- 
celved from Minneapolis and Buffalo to 
show that already the inland carriers 
> od tending to reduce the rates on 


at inaterially in order to move the 
coming ‘Trop. 


He said, quoting an old story, in the 


ND WHEAT EXPORT RATES 


REACH SATISFACTORY CONCLUSION 


language of the darky, “It ain’t what you 
done done, gentlemen, it’s what you gwine 
to do”; that was the reason for the 
millers’ anxiety and nervousness over the 
present situation. They were afraid, and 
had good reason for fear, that the large 
wheat crop now in prospect would be 
hustled out of the country at low rates 
of freight, while flour at higher and dis- 
proportionate rates would be held back 
until the needs of the foreign miller 
were bounteously supplied, when, of 
course, there would be no demand for it 
abroad. 

He urged the carriers not to repeat the 
mistake of 1901. No matter how large 
the crop might prove to be, there was 
sufficient milling capacity in America to 
grind every bushel of it. Given fair and 
equal opportunity, American millers 
could and would do it. He thought that 
3@4c would fully cover the legitimate 
difference between the cost of transport- 
ing wheat and flour. 


A DISCORDANT NOTE 


The chairman stated that, since there 
were present representatives from Can- 
ada, perhaps ay | would like to be heard. 
This invitation led to injection of the 
only discordant note of the evening. 

Mr. Watts, of Toronto, Ont., respond- 
ed to Mr. Mennel’s invitation by making 
an address, the discussion of which was 
not without some rather heated passages 
between himself and the steamship rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Watts is secretary of 
the Dominion Millers’ Association, com- 
posed of 175 members. He was unable 
to state the milling capacity of the mem- 
bership or the amount of flour it ex- 
ported. 

Preceding his demonstration by the 
statement that he had heard nothing thus 
far but generalities, and now proposed 
to talk exact facts and figures, he took 
the platform, pinned upon the curtains 
posters showing the relative rates on 
wheat and flour for a series of years, de- 
clared them correct, and proceeded to 
demonstrate therefrom that the dis- 
crimination against flour was much larger 
than was supposed. 

He challenged the statement made by 
Mr. Edgar, that a difference of 3@4c in 
the wheat rate as against flour approxi- 
mately represented the additional cost, 
and accounted for the previous speaker’s 
error because “He was not a miller.” 
Mr. Watts was convinced there was no 
such difference; in fact, flour was han- 
dled at no more cost to the carrier than 
wheat. 

In explaining his chart, Mr. Watts was 
exceedingly positive, equally: emphatic 
and very denunciatory of the ocean car- 
riers. His statements were repeatedly 
challenged by various steamship repre- 
sentatives, and many of the figures from 
which he drew his deductions were dis- 
credited. He was unable to give very 
exact information as to the genesis of 
some of the rates he quoted and, in the 
case of Hamburg and Rotterdam, rep- 
resentatives present from lines operating 
to these ports flatly and positively denied 
that such rates were in existence. 

Mr. Watts’s argument suffered ma- 
terially from his inability to substantiate 
his more sweeping statements and, while 
there was truth in some of his figures, 


yet the discrediting of others served to 
cast doubt upon the whole, and his rather 
bellicose tone and overzealous manner 
did not strengthen his cause. 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


When the incidental discussion of Mr. 
Watts’s statements subsided, Mr. Tay- 
lor, of Philadelphia, speaking of the dif- 
ficulty of regulating the wheat rate, 
asked why the millers living near the 
supply of the raw material did not exert 
themselves to control or hold back the 
wheat from the seaboard. It was ex- 
plained to him that this was almost as 
practical as to attempt to regulate the 
waves of the ocean. 

Mr. Crocker closed for the millers by 
a short, straightforward and strong talk, 
in which he urged the carriers to stand 
by the millers in their attempt to do an 
export business, stating frankly that they 
wanted help and, given a fair show, 
could and would sell flour abroad in 
large quantities this season. 

A motion was then offered that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to confer 
with the steamship represenatives on 
Friday, and report conclusions at the 
closing session on Saturday morning. 

The chairman appointed Messrs. 
Crocker, Hunt and Plant as such com- 
mittee and the meeting adjourned. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION 


During the return journey from York- 
town on Friday, May 29, the committee 
from the Federation and the steamship 
representatives met in the dining saloon 
of the Smithfield and for over two hours 
discussed in executive session the points 
at issue, arriving at a conclusion, pro- 
nounced satisfactory by both sides, be- 
fore adjournment. 

The steamship representatives returned 
to New York Friday night. The com- 
mittee reported at the concluding session 
of the convention on Saturday morning, 
Mr. Hunt acting as spokesman, 


THE CONCLUSION 


Mr. Hunt said that at present the com- 
mittee was not at liberty to disclose in 
all particulars the agreement reached at 
the meeting, but it was on the whole 
satisfactory. The committee was con- 
vinced that it was impossible to have 
rates on flour based upon the fluctuating 
wheat rate; indeed, that this would be 
disadvantageous for the millers and im- 
practicable for the carriers. At present, 
wheat and flour rates were nearly on a 
parity, and they were assured that, for 
the ensuing three months at least, this 
condition would be maintained. It was 
the desire of the steamship representa- 
tives, joined in by the committee, that 
the Federation appoint a standing com- 
mittee of three to keep in close touch 
with the New York ocean carriers and 
advise with them touching any changes 
that might in future be made in rates 
affecting export flour rates, this commit- 
tee to be authorized to represent the mill- 
ing trade and speak for it. 

On motion of Thomas L. Moore, the 
president was requested to appoint such 
a committee, to consist of three, of which 
he should be one. The president said 
that he would appoint the remaining 
members at once. 


vision, he thinks he should vote for 
supervision. 

He stated that without any ques- 
tion his bill could be put through if 
the millers and the farmers would 
get into touch, either by mail or 
personally, with their representatives 
and senators. It is simply a matter 
of education. 

As a matter of fact, any one who 
has listened to discussions in the 
Senate or on the floor of the House 
knows that a very large proportion 
of the members taking part in those 
discussions know practically nothing 
about the subject in hand. 

For instance, when the McCumber 
bill was being discussed one man got 
up and objected to some clause be- 
cause he said that corn might be 
shipped from California to Maine. 
We know that is a ridiculous propo- 
sition. Another man got up and said 
the government already had an 
enormous expense, and he did not 
think this expense should be in- 
creased. Senator McCumber, of 
course, replied that, under this bill, 
the grain trade would pay all the 
expenses. 

Different objections of that kind 
were brought up. I might read you 
a few of the sample objections; one 
man objected to the bill on the basis 
that it did not affect the morals of 
the people; therefore, unlike the 
pure food bill, he said there was no 
demand for it; that millers even did 
not demand it. We must be honest. 

Secondly, a senator said: “The 
said argument for inspection could 
apply to every product of the farm 
and factory.” 

In talking with the secretary of a 
senator on Monday, he said: “Why 
don’t you have federal inspection of 
eggs or potatoes or turnips?” The 
senator did not know where the dis- 
tinction should be drawn, or did not 
think there was a difference in the 
handling of the different products of 
the farm. 

Another senator said: “The secre- 
tary can employ as many persons as 
he sees fit, and pay them whatever 
salaries he sees fit.” Now he had 
not read the bill, and yet he was 
standing up on the floor of the 
Senate and discussing it. 

Another senator asked whether a 
carload of grain would have to be 
inspected when it crosses the corner 
of a state. The senator replied, ab- 
solutely not. That is a question that 
we might raise ourselves. 

A senator said: “Within the last 
five years the public warehouses of 
Chicago have performed their duties 
and have not defrauded their cus- 
tomers.” Senator McCumber said: 
“This is an indictment in itself. It 
means that prior to five years ago 
they did defraud their customers. I 
think the evidence abundantly proves 
the fact that they did defraud them, 
and I want to put them in a position 
where they cannot have a recurrence 
of the old condition.” 

Senator McCumber, referring to 
the matter of appeal: “I wish I had 
time,” he says, “to go fully into the 
Lever bill, but you will find if you 
take that bill and examine it, that 
the method of appeal, for instance, 
makes it almost impossible of appli- 
cation. You have got to get to the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 

I might say that Senator McCum- 
ber stated personally that he believed 
that the matter of appeal should not 
only be made easy, but he said that 








the fee for appeal should be merely 
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nominal. The charges in cent OF the 
way, for appeal are not to $5, 
that is, that $5 shall be the maximum 
charge for it. 

I think perhaps that covers the matter, 
excepting that I would like to give em- 
phasis to the fact that if we do decide 
we want inspection, or whatever we de- 
cide we want, the millers must work. It 
is considered legitimate in Washington 
today for parties having an interest to 
work legitimately, and they want infor- 
mation. It is safe to say that the sen- 
ators who opposed the bill, if they can be 
shown that they did not know what they 
were talking eheut, would be very glad 
to vote for it. 

President Mennel: It is well to bear in 
mind, that what is before us now is cer- 
tain action of the government in the in- 
spection of grain, and the essential points 
in the bill. 

Of course, the first is the provision 
carried in the House bill for the stand- 
ardization of the grades of grain as per- 
tains to wheat. That means that wheat 
will be standardized, as corn has been, 
going into effect next month. 

The bills are all favorable and are in 
accordance with good clean business 
methods, but there is a division of opin- 
ion on one or two points. ¢ principal 
division is on the matter of the method 
of inspection. We want to determine 
whether we favor the actual inspection 
of the grain by government employees, 
or whether we favor the supervision of 
the inspection by the employees, in other 
words, the’ government employees will 
supervise the inspection done by the local 
inspectors at the various markets. There 
are many ramifications of the ideas, but 
that is the principle involved. 

The House bill, the Lever bill, con- 
templates the superimposing of a system 
of government employees who supervise 
the work now done by the present in- 
spectors of the market. In other words, 
Mr. Kittles is the chief inspector of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and Mr. Kittles 
will be supervised in his work by the 
United States government, and he will 
be licensed accordingly. 

Of course, under the McCumber bill 
Mr. Kittles, if he is appointed as a gov- 
ernment inspector at Chicago, will be an 
inspector in the employ of the govern- 
ment the same as a postmaster. 

In connection with that is the matter 
of appeals. The original House bill ap- 
plied an important provision in the fact 
that when you, as a miller, bought a car 
of wheat and it got to destination and you 
did not think it was what you bought, 
you could have an appeal. And the 


amendment that was brought out by Mr. 
Ballard, and is put in by the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, is that there 
shall be no appeal at destination.- The 
only appeal possible is that at the point 
of origin. 

If five cars of grain are loaded for 


Mr. Le Compte, Mr. Logan 
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ou in Minneapolis or Kansas City and 
it occurs to you that that is not the grade, 
you can have an appeal right then and 
there. The minute it leaves the 

tion department of Kansas City there is 
no appeal, absolutely. 

Now that sounds drastic, but there is 
a very reasonable argument in favor of 
it to the extent that when the ern- 
ment standardizes grain, and we won’t 
have any 2 red or 1 northern or 1 hard— 
there won’t be any of those grades after 
the government is through, but there will 
be fixed grades, divided up, I imagine, 
into five or six or seven grades for each 
particular variety of wheat. Now it 
means that in some 7 there may 
be no No. 1 northern wheat; No. 1 north- 
ern wheat may be perhaps the highest 


tleman’s attention to 
ust two things: in section 5 it says that 
henever standards shall have been 
fixed and established under this act for 
any grain no person thereafter shall shi 
or deliver any such grain which is sol 
or offered for sale b 

That word “ 
want to remember that. 

“Unless the grade by which ‘it is sold 
or offered for sale be one of the grades 
fixed therefor in the official grain stand- 
ard of the United States.” 

That is in the Lever bill. That simply 
means that after the government has once 
established grain standards—and 
have not as yet on wheat—that you wi 
not be allowed to trade in wheat or grain 
by grade unless you trade in it by one 


like to call the 


ie.” 
a big word, you 
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wheat obtainable of that certain variety 
in the Northwest, and the crop comes 
along deteriorated by damp or some other 
deteriorating influence, and there won’t 
be any No. 1 northern. 

The grain dealers take the position 
that in such a year the grade shall be 
changed so there will be No. 1 northern, 
but it does not seem that that is true on 
the part of the millers. When a year 
comes like that there should be none. 
There may be only 10,000 or 15,000 bus 
out of the whole crop that will grade 
that grade. In discussing it we want to 
bear these things in mind and see which 
side we want to favor. At the meeting 
in Chicago of delegates and directors we 
went on record as favoring government 
supervision as against government in- 
spection; and you must bear in mind 
that government supervision means the 
bill that is before the House, that is, the 
House of Representatives; and govern- 
ment inspection means the bill that is 
before the Senate. So it will be well to 
bring out any of these points in the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Lingham: Mr. President, May I 
add a few words? My talk may sound 
as though it is all in favor of federal in- 
spection. As a matter of fact, we want 
information. In other words, the com- 
mittee wants instructions. 

One point in favor of the McCumber 
federal inspection bill is that appoint- 
ments’ would be made by the federal 
government; and I think it is universally 
conceded that the further you can get 
away from ward politics and the nearer 
you can get to Washington the more 
honest and the more disinterested the 
work of the employees is. At the pres- 
ent time—and it would. continue to be 
the same, I think, at least under federal 
supervision—the inspector actually doing 
the work, although he would be super- 
vised, would be paid by the grain ex- 
changes. That is, his position would be 
largely subject to their wishes. Under 
definite federal inspection he would be 
paid by Washington, and if by any pos- 
sible chance an elevator man or grain 
man asked for a favor he would know 
that he was in an independent position. 

Mr. Breaux Ballard: Mr. President, in 
the discussion of this question I would 


Quackenbush, Mr. White 


of the government grades, just as today 
you cannot buy a bushel of wheat unless 
ou buy in terms of the full government 
bushel. You cannot buy a 50-lb bu of 
wheat or a 48-lb bu, but you have to buy 
a 60-lb bu. You will have to do the 
same thing in the grades,—if you want 
to trade by grades you will have to trade 
by government grades. If the govern- 
ment says No. 2 wheat shall be sweet, 
sound and weigh not less than 58 lbs, 
ou cannot buy No. 2 wheat that shall 
have all these qualifications but weigh 
59 Ibs. That will be contrary to law and 
you won’t be allowed to do it. 

Then it provides that variations from 
the federal grain standard may be per- 
mitted under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
prescribe. At the end of section 6 it 
says—there is a proviso in there—“That 
nothing contained herein shall prevent 
the shipment or delivery for shipment, 
otherwise lawful, of any grain which is 
sold or offered for sale, without reference 
to grade, under names, descriptions or 
designations which are not false or mis- 
leading.” 

That is to say, if you want to sell a 
man sample X wheat you are at perfect 
liberty to do so, but you cannot buy or 
sell “Sample X No. 2 red wheat” because 
that brings in the grade word. You can 
sell “John Doe Wheat” or any wheat you 
want, so long as it does not come under 
government grade. 

A man at a terminal market has a per- 
fect right to send you a sample of wheat 
and write you a letter telling you he is 
sending a sample of wheat marked “X” 
on which he wants such and such a price. 
You have a perfect right to buy that 
wheat as being that sample X wheat, 
but you cannot trade in it as “No. 2” 
grade. 

This is where I think the Lever bill 
seems to me very close to government in- 
spection, for this reason, it says in sec- 
tion 9: 

“That no person authorized or em- 
ployed by any state, county, city, town, 
board of trade, chamber of commerce, 
corporation, society, or association to in- 
spect or grade grain shall certify, or 
otherwise state or indicate in writing, 
that any grain which has been inspected 
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or graded by him, or by any person act- 
ing under his au , is of one of the 
des of*the United States, un- 
less he holds an unsuspended and unre- 
voked license issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and a commission issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, authorizing 
him to and grade grain for in- 
terstate and foreign commerce.” 

That is to say, as I interpret it as 
meaning, no board of trade inspector 
shall have the right to inspect and an- 
nounce the de of any carload of corn 
unless he is a licensed inspector by the 
United States government. In addition 
to that, the government has. supervisors 
over them, but the inspectors are licensed 
inspectors. So that you would see—in 
my opinion at any rate—it is very closely 

ed to government inspection, because 
nobody is allowed to inspect and grade a 
car of grain unless he is licensed by the 
government. 

I think millers are very much inter- 
ested in what the grades shall be, but I 
think the government will hold hearings 
on that before they promulgate these 
grades, and they will invite the millers to 
attend. I think you will have ample op- 
portunity to express opinions when the 
government holds these meetings, which 
they undoubtedly will do. I think the 
government is going to be perfectly fair 
about it and try to establish fair and 
reasonable and honest grades. 

The millers are interested in knowing 
what these grades are to be, but I think 
they are more particularly interested in 
this one thing, and that is, when they buy 
wheat out of any market they are en- 
titled to be safeguarded to the extent 
that they shall receive what they buy. 
They won’t consider so much whcther 
they want supervision or inspection, but 
the main point is which of these two 
forms will give us what we desire, that 
is, will give us the grade of grain tha! we 
actually purchase and insure its delivery 
to us. 

Mr. Le Compte: Mr. Ballard, in that 


section 9 as you read it the Chicago in-. 


spectors or St. Louis inspectors, even 
though they were paid by the Board of 


Trade, would have to have a government: 


license? 

Mr. Ballard: Before they can inspect 
and grade grain, yes; that is the way I 
understand it. 

Mr. Le Compte: So that being the case, 
you would virtually have government in- 
spection paid for by the exchanges, and 


_ you would have government supervision 


paid for by the United States? 

Mr. Ballard: That is the way it looks. 
This is very closely allied to government 
inspection, though they call this govern- 
ment supervision. Nobody is allowed to 
grade any grain unless he is licensed by 
the government as an inspector. 

Following some further discussion 0 
the respective merits of the two bills 
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under consideration, it was moved by Mr. 
Corn that the Federation go on 

as favoring federal inspection as pro- 
vided for’ in the McCumber bill. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Hurd. 

Mr. Ballard: I think that would be a 
great mistake, Mr. President; I think it 
would be too big a step. I think the 
millers of the country would be much 
better off if they had government super- 
vision of inspection, with licensed in- 
spectors, as the Lever bill prescribes. I 
think that would be cénsiderably better 
than having the supervision done away 
with entirely. : = 

Mr. Lingham: Mr. President, if we be- 
lieve that federal inspection is the proper 
and ultimate result that we do want, why 
not ask for it? If we think that the sup- 
ervision bill is simply one step in the 
right direction, why not take two steps 
in the right direction? Then, also, why 
is it better for the inspectors to be paid 
by the exchanges, which are largely grain 
men, than to be paid by the federal au- 
thorities ? 

President Mennel: There is a motion 
before the assembly made by Mr. Corn 
that we go on record as favoring federal 
inspection. Now bear in mind that, if we 
go on record favoring federal inspection, 
when any of your representatives appear 
in Washington, as they will have to do 
within six months, they will have to make 
the plain statement that we favor the 
McCumber bill, or we favor the prin- 
ciple of federal inspection. Bear that in 
mind in your consideration. 

I was an advocate at the meeting of 
the delegates and directors of federal 
supervision of inspection, but I have 
come to believe that, after all, we are 
afraid of reforms and we try to get to 
them gradually; we do not get there 
quick enough, and we do not get the re- 
sult. If we are going to jump we had 
better jump right in off the dock, instead 
of going down the steps. 

Mr. Le Compte: If I could get a sec- 
ond I would move to amend the motion 
before the house by saying that we are in 
favor of government supervision, as ex- 
pressed more directly in the Lever bill. 

President Mennel: Mr. Le Compte, you 
cannot offer that as an amendment be- 
cause it is contrary to the motion. The 
motion is to favor the McCumber bill. 

Mr. Le Compte: Then I move that as a 
substitute to the motion before the house. 

President Mennel: Well, we will have 
to take action on the motion. 

Mr. Le Compte: All right, I want to 
speak on the motion. There are many 
millers here who do much more shipping 
than we do and who are much more in- 
terested in this motion than I, possibly. 
The wheat I buy in a year would not 
amount to what some of these millers 
buy in a month, At the April meeting 
of delegates and directors we voted to go 
on record in favor of government super- 
vision, and so far as I can see or under- 
stand from hearing the discussion we 
would be very much better off with gov- 
ernment supervision. As matters stand 
now, there is a good live chance of get- 
ting the Lever bill through right away. 
The McCumber bill is a new bill and it 
will have a hard fight when it gets start- 
ed. It has been turned down once, while 
this other bill has never been turned 
down. 

Mr. Lingham: So far as getting either 
bill through, one of the members of the 
subcommittee in charge of the Lever bill 
stated that there was no possibility what- 
ever of getting immediate action on the 
Lever bill. So far from it, that he said 
their subcommittee was not now giving it 
immediate attention. 

Mr. Lassen: I believe in federal in- 
spection, properly regulated under civil 
service, or inspectors appointed under 
civil service, 


President Mennel: Maybe Mr. Corn 


would like to revise this motion to the 
extent that we favor federal inspection if 
civil service rules apply. 

Mr. Corn: I will amend it that way. 
Mr. Hurd: I will accept that amend- 
ment, 
beh resident Mennel: Then the motion 
meee the house is that this assembly 
avors federal inspection, if the inspec- 
tion 1s conducted under civil service. All 
those in favor will please say “Aye”; 
contrary, “No.” It is carried by the af- 
firmative. 


Thereupon the meeting was adjourned. 
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FRIDAY’S SESSION 


The fourth session of the convention 
was held on the steamer Smithfield, en 

ute to Yorktown. Addresses were 
made, in accordance with the programme, 
by Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and Judge 
W. B. Fleming, foreign trade adviser to 
the Secretary of State. 


address will be found on pages 591-2 of 
this issue and Dr. Duvel’s address will 
pear in: a subsequent issue of the 
Northwestern Miller. 
Dr. Alsberg spoke on “What the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry Is Doing to Promote 
Uniformity in Food and Drug Control.” 


DR. ALSBERG’S ADDRESS 


I wish to thank you very much, Mr. 
President, for the kind words you have 
said, but I feel that anything that we 


Most of the time spent on the boat, 
going and coming on this trip, was taken 
up by these speakers. Judge Fleming’s 


may have done in Washington is no more 
than a part of our job. That is what we 
are there for,—to be as helpful to all 
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operating part of the business in 1880, and became a junior partner of the 
firm on Jan. 2, 1888. He is now the resident senior partner of Funch, Edye 
& Co. in New York. 

During his connection with the firm as a partner, the steamship trade 
from the United States has seen its greatest development and Mr. Gottheil 
has been instrumental in extending the existing steamship lines for which 
his firm has been acting, and in establishing several new enterprises. Among 
them may be named the United States Shipping Co., which was founded by 
him in 1895, and which he directed as its president until 1909. 

The firm of Funch, Edye & Co. represents a great many steamship 
lines running not only from New York but also from other ports in the 
United States to European and more distant destinations; among them may 
be especially mentioned the Holland-America Line and the Scandinavian- 
American Line, both active flour carriers. The firm also represents services 
from the Gulf ports and expects to take an active part in the development 
of the Panama Canal traffic. 

The United States Shipping Co. has been connected since its inaugu- 
ration with the development of the business through the Virginia ports, and 
as such represents the Hamburg-American Line, the Holland-America Line 
and the Donaldson Line. As a matter of special interest, it may be men- 
tioned that the United States Shipping Co. has entered into considerable 
contracts with the Bethlehem Steel Co. to transport large quantities of iron 
ore from a port on the west coast of South America, called Cruz Grande, 
to Philadelphia through the Panama Canal and, as it likewise transports 
the ore shipped from Sweden and Cuba for the Bethlehem Steel Co., it 
practically supplies the latter with all the transportation facilities needed 
for its regular ore requirements. 

Mr. Gottheil was selected more than a year ago by his associates in the 
trade to act as chairman of a special committee to present to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which Judge Alexander is chairman, 
the views held by the steamship trade in connection with the antitrust inves- 
tigation, and it may be claimed that the very valuable and important report 
of the House committee on this subject is to some extent due to the in- 
formation given and the position taken by this special steamship committee; 
it has likewise endeavored to enlighten the public and the House committee 
on the so-called La Follette Seamen’s Bill, now before the House committee 
for consideration. Mr. Gottheil is active in various philanthropic and edu- 
cational enterprises. 
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parties concerned as we possibly can. I 
esteem it a high privilege to be the first 
one to represent the department before 
the millers. I was not aware of the fact 
that that was so until you mentioned it, 
Mr. Chairman, and the subject that I 
have chosen to discuss before you today, 
gentlemen, is one, I think, in which all 
manufacturers of food will be interested. 

I have chosen to discuss the question 
of what the department is doing to pro- 
mote uniformity throughout all the coun- 


’ try in the enforcement of all laws and 


regulations that pertain to food and 
drugs. I need not point out to an as- 
sembly of this kind that there is much to 
be done in that connection, that there is 
very little uniformity in what is being 
done; there is lack of uniformity in re- 
gard to the laws, and even when the laws 
are uniform there is lack of uniformity 
in the methods of their enforcement. 
That, unfortunately, can probably never 
be entirely overcome in our system of 
government, with the individual sovereign 
states all of them to some extent jealous 
of their rights and prerogatives, and 
jealous of the federal government, and 
not wishing to have their rights and pre- 
rogatives usurped by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Some have thought that the proper way 
to achieve uniformity is to have federal 
laws enacted, and in the case of foods 
and drugs that has been done. It has 
been thought that the federal feed law, 
in which you would be interested, would 
accomplish a great deal for uniformity. 
Probably it would, but it would not pre- 
vent the state laws from being at vari- 
ance with federal laws. 

In the states we are confronted with 
two conditions, which will also tend fo 
make the state laws in some respects dif- 
fer from the federal law. In the first 
place, we have the zeal of different state 
officials varying immensely. We cannot 
always have them enforcing their own 
laws in the same way, and the tendency 
for one official to go further or not to 
go as far as another official will always 
exist, and so long as men are unlike it 
must always exist, and it must lead also 
to the urging by the state officials of the 
passage by the states of laws which will 
differ from the federal law. 

Congress is slower to change laws, or 
to enact new laws, than is a state legis- 
lature; so that when a state official finds 
that under the federal act he is power- 
less in the face of this or that situation, 
he is very apt to go to the state legisla- 
ture to cover that particular abuse, if it 
is an abuse; and it always takes some 
years for Congress to meet that same 
situation. 

There is another feature which will 
always make it difficult to have absolute 
uniformity between the state laws and 
the federal law, and that is sectionalism. 
I don’t mean sectionalism in a social 
sense, but purely in a commercial sense. 


I can best illustrate that, for instance, 
in the dairy industry. Some of the dairy 
states have passed laws on cheese and 
butter which are favorable to their own 
states, and which have resulted to some 
extent in abolishing the dairy industry 
in other states and, of course, throwing 
it more into their own state. The butter 
laws, or at least the standards for butter, 
are particularly good examples of that. 
Some of the states are particularly lib- 
eral in the amount of water and the 
amount of curd that is permitted in but- 
ter, so that the agricultural colleges now, 
and state institutions, which sometimes 
also have the enforcement of the law, are 
teaching their students in dairying to 
have what they call the greatest possible 
“over-run,’ which means to incorporate 
in the butter just as much water as they 
dare, to incorporate just as much salt as 
they dare, and leave just as much curd 
in as they dare. 

That is a sectional matter. Another 
good example of the same sort of thing 
is the situation in regard to wines, where 
you have California competing against 
Ohio and Missouri, Ohio and Missouri 
passing special laws permitting the use 
of a large quantity of sugar and water 
in the manufacture of their wines, on the 
ground that the people in Ohio and Mis- 
souri have always done it, the state of 
California, with its more favorable cli- 
mate, fighting the use of either water or 
sugar in their wines. That is a form of 
sectionalism which is dependent upon cli- 
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Mr. Hurd and Mr, Goodman 


mate, but which will alwgyg influence 
state legislation more or lode 

I might continue with other examples 
which have to do with your own mill, but 
I prefer to take them from a field which 
will not cause any discussion in this 
meeting. 

We are therefore confronted with a 
practical situation. We have got our 
40-odd states, and they are always going 
to differ a little in their laws; even if 
they had uniform laws they are going to 
have different personalities administering 
those laws. And you can take the same 
law and make it very different in prac- 
tice according to how you administer it. 

The question that confronted us was 
how to meet that situation, trying to get 
some sort of uniformity. ‘The method 
that the department chose was to create 
in the Bureau of Chemistry the office of 
what we have called “federal and state 
co-operation.” And in this the only way 
to get results, so far as my rather lim- 
ited administrative experience goes, is to 
pick out the best man you can find for 
the work, and tell him: “This is the work. 
You can have what you need to do it 
with, and now it is up to you.” 

We have told him that, I think, in the 
department, and we have called to the 
department Mr. Abbott, who was until 
recently the state food and drug commis- 
sioner of Texas, and who held his office 
through several administrations in Texas 

they were all democratic administra- 
tions, but some of them were “pro” and 
some of them were “anti,” the state of 
‘Texas being divided at present politically 
along those lines; and he is at present 
at work organizing this office. 

His duty will be to keep moving, him- 
self and his men, among the commission- 
ers of the various states, keeping in per- 
sonal touch with them, finding out — 
exactly what they are doing. That might 
be done by correspondence, but it is even 
more important to find out what they 
are thinking of doing, and that cannot 
be learned by correspondence; that can 
only be learned by personal contact. 

It will be the purpose to see that what 
is being done in the states, so far as the 
laws will permit, shall be as uniform as 
possible—not merely as uniform with the 
federal practice as possible, but also as 
uniform as possible with the various 
other states. It will be his duty to en- 
courage uniformity of regulations, uni- 
formity of methods of analysis and uni- 
formity of methods of administration. 
He will establish what might be called a 
clearing-house for all matters that have 
to do with his administration. 

There is at present a grievous waste, 
an enormous amount of lost motion, in 
the administration of our various state 
and federal food and drug laws. It not 
infrequently happens that a large con- 
cern puts out an identical brand of 
goods, identical in every way, in all the 
states of the Union, Now it is very = 
to happen that = state chemist in the 
United States analyzes that particular 
brand of goods. There is no need of 
having 48 men make the analysis; it 
would be perfectly sufficient, if it were 
possible, when one state or the federal 
government has examined a particular 
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brand of goods and has found that they 
are good or that they are bad, to pass 
that analysis along and save this enor- 


mous . ‘ 

Then there is the further fact that 
chemists now do not always analyze 
pce Page and that it is not humanly 
poss always to get exactly the same 
results that the men having a large card 
catalogue system in Washi may, 
with records of com analyses that 
have been made in Washington and in 
the branch laboratories of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and by the state chemists. 
Then, when a state chemist is suspicious 
of a certain brand of goods he can write 
in to Washington find out whether 
any official has analyzed those _— and 
find out whether the analysis ed up 
well or otherwise, and in that way he can 
probably save himself the trouble of re- 
peating the work, and use his funds for 
other work to better advantage. I think 
if we can carry that system out it will 
be an enormous step toward getting uni- 
formity in the administration of such 
laws as we have. 

That, I think, would be particularl 
useful in the matter of feeds and feed- 
ingstuffs, where the various states have 
laws requiring, as you know, a statement 
of the analysis and a guaranty. 

Unfortunately, the federal law differs 
from these state laws in that respect. 
As you know, so far as the federal law 
is concerned you don’t need to put a 
guaranty of composition on your feeds 
at all, but if you do put a guaranty of 
composition on your feeds, it must be 
correct. Now the state law requires you 
to put the guaranty on your feeds, and 
if it is not correct you then become 
liable to prosecution under the federal 
act. 

Now, a good many millers are under 
the impression that if one of the states 
has analyzed a feed and reported on its 
composition, they can then safely go 
ahead and put the analysis on the tag for 
the rest of the season. They can theo- 
retically, and so long as the materials 
from which the feed is made remain con- 
stant and are mixed in the same propor- 
tions there will be no trouble. But if 
the materials from which the feeds are 
made change in composition, and the 
analysis on the tag is not changed, the 
manufacturer is liable to get into trouble 
with the federal government. 

I find that this notion, that once a 
guaranty is satisfactory to a state it 
won’t be necessary to check up the feed- 
ingstuff by further analysis, is pretty 
generally prevalent; that manufacturers 
are then very frequently very much sur- 
— very indignant and feel that they 
ave a grievance, when the federal gov- 
ernment says, “Your guaranty does not 
comply with what we find to be the com- 
position,” the facts being that some 
change has taken place in the raw ma- 
terial from which the feed is made. 

That is a serious difficulty and a seri- 
ous mistake to enter into. I wish to 
point out at this time that by being 
compelled to put a guaranty on the feed 
you render yourself liable to prosecution 
under the federal act unless you keep 
from time to time checking up the com- 
position of your feed to be sure that it 
remains constant. Most of the states 
analyze the feeds only once or twice a 
— They have not the money, they 

ave not the staff, they have not the 
oy ge to do it constantly, and it is 
not fair that they should. Many manu- 
facturers have been deluding themselves 
with the belief that it is not necessary, if 
the state has given one or two analyses, 
to check up their feeds. I just take this 
occasion to point that out to you gentle- 
men. 

Now the first point where our new of- 
fice of co-operation is going to begin its 
attack is on the feedingstuffs. Our rea- 
son for choosing that as the beginning 
is this: in practice the control of feed- 
ingstuffs, under any law whatsoever, is 
a very much er matter than the con- 
trol of foods. It is a very easy matter 
to make an analysis for nitrogen, protein, 
fats and crude fiber. Any intelligent 
young man who has had an elementary 
course in chemistry can be shown in four 
or five months how to make a fairly ac- 
curate feedingstuffs analysis if he has 
proper instruction. 

Now it so happens that most of the 
feed laws and the food laws of the states 
are administered by the same official. 


Analysis of a feed is , but an an- 
alysis of the thousand 

foods is exceedingly difficult. To 
prove an adulteration on a feed is easy; 
to prove an adulteration in the case of 
most foods is difficult, and res a 
high order of chemical know and 
wide rience. 


The result is that the officials have 
paid a great deal more attention to feeds 
than t have to foods. Indeed, in some 
states t have done nothing whatever 
on foods so far, dev all their atten- 
tion to feeds, The result is we have got 
a well-organized system of ins 4 
reeds, and for that reason we propose to 
do our first co-operative work with the 
states in the matter of feedingstuffs, and 
see if we cannot get a little more uni- 
formity of practice in the matter than 
has obtained in the past. 

The matter of feeds, gentlemen, illus- 
trates very well a point that is not very 
generally recognized in regard to food 
and drug laws. The guaranty on feed is 
@ guaranty of composition; has nothing 
whatever to do with the wholesomeness 
of that particular feed. It is simply for 
the purpose of seeing that the purchaser 
gets his money’s worth. I notice that 
our chairman spoke of the pure food 

w; now, in so far as this law is con- 
cerned, it is not to any considerable ex- 
tent a pure food law. If a man violates 
the law and guarantees 42 per cent of 
protein, and has only 35 per cent, it has 
nothing whatever to do with the purity 
of the material. He simply is not giving 
the value for the money that he claims 
to be giving. The material itself may be 
and usually is just as wholesome as 
though it contained 40 per cent of pro- 
tein,—and indeed in the case of cotton- 
seed meal of certain kinds it is probably 
more wholesome if it has a low protein 
rather than high, because certain cotton- 
seed meals are to a certain extent toxic 
and cannot be fed to stock without limit. 

Now I find that the whole question of 
the food and drugs act has been clouded 
by this misconception on the part of the 
public generally in regard to the pur- 
pose of those laws, because they are 
spoken of uniformly as pure food laws. 
As a matter of fact, we have to deal with 
the purity of food only to a minor ex- 
tent. They are, in fact, really laws for 
the purpose of suppressing unfair com- 
petition. They have always been played 
up in the newspapers from the _ of 
view of the consumer, what the food and 
drugs act does for the consumer. They 
have never been played up from the point 
of view of what it does for the honest 
manufacturer who is putting out honest 
goods under honest labels, to protect 
him from the man who is putting out 
dishonest goods under a dishonest label. 
They are really mainly laws for the sup- 
pression of unfair competition among 
manufacturers. 

The reason for this misconception and 
the reason it arose is owing to the un- 
fortunate use of the word “adulteration” 
in the law. “Adulteration” is an ugly 
word, and in the law it is used to cover 
two entirely different propositions. A 
baking powder which is made from cream 
of tartar or phosphate that contains lead 
—the lead having come from the lead 
tank in which the crystals were evapo- 
rated; that is to say, not being put in 
purposely by the manufacturer, but be- 
ing put in by using careless methods—is 
adulterated. Such a baking powder, of 
course, is injurious to health, and in such 
a case it is an adulteration under the 
pure food law. But if a manufacturer 
of honey or a dealer in honey takes his 
honey and mixes it with invert sugar, 
that is also an adulteration under the 
law. 

In the first case, through carelessness 
in method a substance has been put into 
a baking powder which is deleterious to 
health. In the other case the substance, 
invert sugar (that is, made from cane 
sugar, which is one of the purest sub- 
stances that is produced on a commer- 
cial scale today; which has exactly the 
same food value as the honey and differs 
from the honey only in lacking the flavor- 
ing matter from the flowers, as brought 
into the honey by the bees), is mixed 
with the honey, and it is also called adul- 
teration under the act. 

In the first case you have a crime 
against the consumer’s health—a serious 
matter. In the second case you have a 
crime against the consumer’s pocket— 
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giving him just as much food value, on} 
selling him avert sugar at seven cents 4 
n= psoas edi (wigan 

Now it is not ly understood bj 


the public that, in the vast majority of 
the prosecutions which are brought under 
the food and drugs act, we are prose- 
pe ae man and not for 
injuring the health of the consumer. That 
phase of the law became particularly 
the enact- 
ment of the amendment which requires 
that all packages of food shall have a 
= but conspicuous statement on the 

of the quantity of food that is 
present in the package of food. {hat 
plainly has nothing whatever to do with 
purity. It is solely for the purpo-« of 
seeing that the purchaser gets his 
money’s worth. 

That amendment was enacted for the 
purpose of preventing such frau, as 
were discussed poetically a long time ago 
by a man in his oo, in which he .aid 
he would order ascension robe \ hen 
bottles no longer had dimples that \ wuld 
hold your fist, and strawberries crew 
larger downward through the box. | hat 
is the sort of fraud the net weight 
amendment was aimed at. It hasn’t any- 
thing whatever to do with the consurer’s 
health, except if you sell the cons imer 
less for his money than he is entitl:d to 
get, you are raising the “starvation |ine” 
by just that much; and of course the 
nearer you get certain of the sphme ged 
tenth to the starvation line thé closer 
you get them to disease. But it-has only 
this very indirect relation to health. 

Now under the net weight amend ent, 
as it is called, the three secretaries |\ave 
issued certain regulations. Those | «gu- 
lations only cover a part of the reula- 
tions which it will be necessary to issue. 
It was the hope of the Department of 
Agriculture that the question of toler- 
ances and variances which were pe: init- 
ted under the act might be left wit!: the 
department to deal with as they «rose 
one by one, each on its own merits. | low- 
ever, according to the rulings of th. At- 
torney-General that will not be possible, 
and the tolerances which the law pro- 
vides for will have to be acted upon by 
the three secretaries, just the same «s the 
original regulations. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been busy for some time—in fact, ever 
since the passage of the act—in gceiting 
together the data on what the reasonable 
tolerances might be; and for the purpose 
of collecting such data we have made a 
distinction in our own minds between the 
words “tolerance” and “variation.” It 
has been ruled by the attorneys tha! this 
distinction is not a legal one, dnd that 
there is not legally any very essential 
difference between “tolerance” and “vari- 
ation,” and that Congress had in mind 
merely that these two words were used 
in about the same sense, and that the 
repetition was merely for the purpose of 
emphasis. 

But I think I can explain wha! the 
attitude of the department is going ‘0 be 
in regard to this net weight matter by 
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explaining to you what for practical pur- 
poses o administration 

ment we have regarded as tolerances and 
variations. We have regarded a toler- 
ance as the er from a stated 
weight, whch was due to the inaccuracy 
of packing. It is of course not humanly 
possible to weigh exactly. 

humanly possible to make bottles all ex- 
actly up to a ~~ content. It is not 

/e 


humanly possib' 


measure or count or weigh sli y to one 
side or the other of the red amount. 

Now the tolerances we have considered 
were such discrepancies from the stated 
weight as correspond to the inevitable 
errors in weighing, measuring or count- 
ing at the time of packing, due to human 
imperfection and the inaccuracy of 
ple who were doing these operations by 
hand, or the inaccuracy of automatic ma- 
chinery doing these operations. We have 
been cngaged ever since the passage of 
the act in studying the working of such 
machinery and the actual weighing in 
various iactories and mills all over the 
country. And it is curious to learn that 
on the whole the machine does more 
accurat: work than the hand. 

And \n establishing tolerances we will 
have tu frame such tolerances as corre- 
spond honest commercial practice in 
putting .p goods and in packing goods. 
We try to safeguard the consumer by 
requiri:’: that the discrepancy shall not 
always '» under the stated amount, but 


that it shall be about as often above the 
stated «mount as below the stated 
amount, and that it shall approximate 
the stat. | amount and be as often above 
as belo. -not with half a dozen pack- 
ages, bu! a fairly representative number 
of samj ics, probably from a number of 
shipme! 

Then «s for variations, we have con- 


sidered {vr the practical purposes of ad- 
ministration in the bureau the variations 


of those discrepancies which were due to 
factors (lat influence the goods packed 
after those goods leave the plant—evap- 
oration of water, sifting and things of 
that sori. Those variations we will have 
to handle in the individual case accord- 
ing to the facts answering the case, be- 
cause it is not possible for such varia- 
tions to make flat rules covering all sec- 
tons of the country, because the shrink- 
age due to evaporation of moisture, for 
instance, will vary according to the sec- 
tions of the country to which the goods 
are shipped. 

That came out very nicely in a series 
of experiments of the department on the 
shipping of macaroni. We shipped mac- 
aroni from Boston to New York, New 
Orleans, Denver, and I believe to Port- 
land, and stored the shipments under 


commercial conditions and weighed the 
cartons from time to time. It appeared 
that the shipments to New Orleans 
gained in weight; the shipments to Den- 
ver lost weight through the winter, and 


recovercd some of that loss in the sum- 
mer; and the shipment to Portland was 
intermediary, between the two. In other 
words, in the variation there was a factor 
dependent upon the climatic conditions. 


Now it is obvious that we cannot make 
a flat regulation dealing with variations 
due to loss of moisture which shall be 


applicable and fair for goods shipped to 
all sections of the country. We will 
have to determine what is fair in the 
individual case according to the condi- 


tions surrounding that particular indi- 
vidual shipment, but we will have to take 
into consideration such things as the 
legitimate moisture content of the prod- 
uct in question, 

I can illustrate the need of that very 
well by taking California dried fruit as 
an example. You can market California 
dried fruit, if you sulphur it carefully 
enough, with as much as 35 per cent of 
water in it, and get pretty well on down 
to 22 or 23 per cent. That is a very big 
margin, obviously. A man ships from 
California to Denver, we will say, a dried 
fruit, apricots or peaches, with $3 per 
cent of moisture, and it is full weight 
= it leaves the state of California; 
Sut when we threaten prosecution, find- 
re it short weight, we cannot allow him 
. use a defense the fact that it was 
full weicht when it left California, be- 
cause part of the weight was water. He 
‘hie not shipping dried fruit; he was 
. 'pping dried fruit adulterated with 
Water, snd he is not entitled to the con- 
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sideration of shrinkage under those cir- 
cumstances. 


This whole question of moisture, there- 
fore, of what is the normal moisture 
of certain food products, is one that will 
require a tremendous amount of very 
careful investigation. It is one that af- 
fects many portions of the grain indus- 
try, and, as you know, it has been taken 
into consideration in the matter of grad- 
ing of grain, as Dr. Duvel has no doubt 
told a t many of you. It has also 
been into consideration, I under- 
stand, by some of the maltsters who ship 
out malt with 4 per cent of moisture, 
when they know it is going to take up 
3 or 4 per cent if it is going south, and 
take up only about 2 per cent of moisture 
if it is going east, and who weigh their 
carloads—I don’t know that this is true, 


but this is one of the stories that I get— 
who load their carloads taking that into 
consideration. 

So the variations will be considered on 
that basis,—what is fair for the particu- 
lar shipment to the particular territory 
that it is going to serve, the normal 
moisture content, and the product in- 
volved. 

Now that covers all that I have to say 
on the matter of net weights. I would 
be ae § glad now to answer any questions 
that I am at present in a position to 
answer. There are scores of questions 
that you might ask me that I am not in 
a position to answer, either because they 
are questions that should be answered by 
the three secretaries and I haven’t any 
authority to speak for them, or because 
the department has not yet the informa- 











William G. Sickel 


Member Hamburg-American Line New York Directorate 


in Baltimore, in 1868. His father, John L. Sickel, was one of a 
prominent firm of southerti merchants which existed during and sub- 
sequent to the Civil War. 

He graduated from the Baltimore High School at the age of 19, and 
secured a position as a messenger in the Baltimore Storage & Lighterage 
Co., which, a year before, had established what is now the Atlantic Trans- 
port Co., operating steamers between the North Atlantic ports and London, 
and is at present one of the subsidiaries of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co. . 

Shortly after he entered the steamship business, the Atlantic Transport 
Co. opened an office in Chicago, and Mr. Sickel was transferred there, 
becoming one of the junior clerks. In 1889, the Atlantic Transport Co. 
opened a branch office in St. Louis and Mr. Sickel, who was then under 22 
years of age, was appointed agent of the company in that city. In 1895 
he was transferred back to Chicago, occupying the position of assistant 
general western agent of his company. 

When the Atlantic Transport Co. was merged into the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., in 1902, Mr. Sickel was appointed assistant western 
freight manager of the latter company, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Within a year of his appointment, he was made western freight manager 
of Morgan’s aggregation of foreign steamship lines. In 1890 the Atlantic 
Transport Co. secured the agency of the first outport service of the Ham- 
burg-American Line, and Mr. Sickel’s connection with the latter company 
began in that year. 

In 1905 the Hamburg-American Line determined on a general reor- 
ganization of its freight interests in North America, centering the authority 
for the working of all its transatlantic freight lines, extending from Mont- 
real to Galvestén, in its New York office. Mr. Ballin, director-general of 
the company, who at the time was on a visit to New York, secured Mr. 
Sickel’s services, giving him practically a free hand in the proposed reor- 
ganization, with title of assistant to the general manager. Subsequently 
there were added to his duties jurisdiction over the Atlas Line freight 
interests to the West Indies, Central and South America, and the lines to 
Brazil and the west coast of Africa, thus bringing under his supervision 
the entire freight interests of the Hamburg-American Line in the United 
States and Canada. 

In 1912 Mr. Sickel was elected a member of the Hamburg-American 
Line local New York directorate, which has the management of that com- 
pany’s business in the United States and Canada. 


Mi SICKEL, vice-director of the Hamburg-American Line, was born 
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tion. You see, inasmuch as it requires 
those studies on shrinkage, and we are 
dealing with a thousand and one food 
P 


too big a 
job during the past year to get that in- 
formation, and we haven't got all of it. 
We have not, for instance, got all the 
information we will have to have on the 
question of small packages of flour. 

One or two big millers have been good 
enough to put their mills at our disposal 
in that connection, and we have got a 
large amount of data from certain of the 
large mills. The thing that we have still 
got to get is data from some of the 
smaller mills, so that we may know 
whether what can be easily done by the 
large millers can also be easily done by 
the smaller millers. 

There are one or two other points that 
I wish to make in this connection. One 
is with respect to the abolishing of the 
guaranty clause on the label. I don’t 
know whether that affects the milling in- 
dustry to the same extent that it affects, 
for instance, the drug industry. It af- 
fects the makers of medicinal prepara- 
tions very greatly, because there are cer- 
tain brands of patent medicines of which 
only a few gross are sold a year, and of 
course there are enormous quantities of 
labels that cannot be used within the 
year. I think I may say that at the 
present moment the three secretaries 
have under consideration the extension 
of the time limit on the abolition of the 
guaranty clause. 

I may say that we had a conference 
yesterday on that subject, and I think 
I am in a position to say that the chances 
are that the time limit will be extended. 
I don’t know for just how long—prob- 
ably for a year at least—in which to use 
up your cartons and old labels which are 
at present on hand. I do not imagine 
that interests you gentlemen as much as 
it does some other industries, since your 
goods are handled more rapidly and pass 
out of your possession more rapidly than 
is the case in some other lines. 

There is one other point that I wish 
to make, and that is this: that the pres- 
ent administration of the department 
fully understands that the food and 
drugs act is largely a pure merchandise 
act, an economic act, for the prevention 
of unfair competition. And _ realizing 
that, we understand that a great many 
»ractices may arise in the industry, not 

ause the industry wants them—I am 
referring to objectionable practices—but 
simply because they are forced on the 
industry by the action of small groups 
in that industry. And many manufac- 
turers unwillingly adulterate or misbrand 
their goods because it is a question of 
meeting competition, the question of 
fighting a competitor with his own weap- 
ons or going out of business. 

Now, realizing that, it has been the 
policy of the department when we run 
into a practice of that general nature, 
and it has become a general practice, to 
warn the industry that it is considered a 
violation of the law and give it an op- 
portunity to conform to the law, and not 
to pick on one or two by accident and 
make them the scapegoat for the entire 
industry. 





RESOLUTIONS 


Following the address of Judge Flem- 
ing, Asher Miner offered a_ resolution 
that Congress be urged to restore the re- 
taliatory clauses of the tariff bill as it 
passed the Senate, which were eliminated 
in conference. The matter was referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The resolution adopted by the National 
Industrial Traffic League in regard to the 
spotting of cars was then adopted as 
representing the position of the Federa- 
tion. 

Upon motion of Secretary Husband, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this mass 
convention are due and are hereby tend- 
ered to Mr. J. W. Craig, Jr., of the Dun- 
lop Mills, Richmond, Va., for his untir- 
ing efforts in arranging for the enter- 
tainment of the millers and their guests; 
also to Colonel Ira Haines, of Fortress 
Monroe,, for his courtesy in having a 
parade in honor of our guests; also to 
Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture; to Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
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States Department of Agriculture, and 
to Judge W. B. Fleming, foreign trade 
adviser to the Secretary of State, for 
their able and interesting addresses; to 
Mr. H. C. Blackiston and Mr, H. B. 
Holmes, for arranging entertainment for 
the ladies of our party; to Mr. Walter 
R. Meech, Mr. F. W. Curd, and other 
members of the local entertainment com- 
mittee, and to the ladies. of the enter- 
tainment committee for their eminently 
successful efforts to make the visit of 
our ladies enjoyable. 

ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

At no convention have the arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of those in 
attendance been so complete and the re- 
sults so delightful as at Old Point Com- 
fort. The four days were very full ones, 
but the committee had so arranged that 
the real work of the convention and the 
pleasures of the outing were co-ordinat- 
ed, The weather was most favorable, 
even if the temperature was a trifle high 
for comfort on one or two afternoons. 

The first day of the meeting was large- 
ly devoted to business until late in the 
afternoon, when adjournment was taken 
in order to visit the army post, where 
regimental parade was given especially 
for the entertainment of the visiting mill- 
ers. Amid the beautiful surroundings of 
the old fortress, the parade of the coast 
artillery was most impressive and the 
firing of the sunset gun and guard mount 
following were hardly less so, 

No especial provision was made for en- 
tertainment in the evening, and most of 
the millers were occupied with the caucus 
on ocean rates, Those not interested in 
that, and the ladies, spent the evening 
visiting about the hotel or in boating. 

JAMESTOWN TRIP 

At nine o'clock Thursday, the entire 
company went aboard the steamer Smith- 
field for a day’s trip up the James River. 
The morning was delightful and the 
prospect from the decks of the steamer 
as she progressed up the beautiful river 
charming. At noon a stop of an hour 
and a half was made at Fumenews Is- 
land for a visit to the ruins of the old 
Jamestown Church and other points of 
great historic interest. On the return 
journey, luncheon was served aboard the 
steamer, efter which an hour's stop was 
made at the Newport shipyards, 

VISIT TO YORKTOWN 

Friday’s programme was similar to that 
of Thursday, save that the journey was 
made up the York River to Yorktown. 
Here a mid-day stop was made for a 
visit to the old Nelson house, the monu- 
ment commemorating the surrender of 
Cornwallis and the cave with which the 
name of the unfortunate British com- 
mander is associated in story. The 
steamer returned to the Chamberlin at 
mid-afternoon, but later took those who 
cared to go on a special trip to Norfolk. 

While these journeys were in the 
course of the set programme, they did 
not, even in connection with the evening 
festivities, constitute the real entertain- 
ment programme of the convention, This 
was more in the opportunities for visiting 
and getting acquainted made _ possible 
by the circumstance that the convention 
company was at all times centered in and 
about the hotel. At no previous conven- 
tion have those in attendance gotten so 
well acquainted among themselves, and 
throughout the entire four days of the 
meeting all day and long into the night 
small and larger groups could be seen 
about the spacious rooms, palm gardens, 
terraces and verandas. The presence of 
so many members of the families of mill- 
ers added much to the delights of the 
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social side of the convention. The entire 
convention was indeed, in oe social oe 
vacation aspects, quite in w 
the beautiful surroundings and nd. with the 
traditions of “Ole Virginia.” 


THE BANQUET 


The climax of the entertainment fea- 
tures was the dinner Friday night. This 
was held in the pavilion over the sea at 
7:30 o'clock. 

The guests were seated at small tables 
about the pavilion, while at the top of 
the room at a long table sat the officer rs 
of the Federation and others who were 
to be called upon later in the evenin 
Agrees, the menu was wholly 
made up of dishes for which the Hamp- 
ton Roads region is celebrated, and the 
cooking and service were all that could 
be desired. 

The after-dinner speaking was of most 
informal character. Thomas L. Moore, 
of Richmond, acted as master of cere- 
monies, but left the selection of speakers 
largely to the wishes of the diners. In 
turn he called upon Mr. Sanders, Mr. 
Kivlighan, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Stern, Mr. Phelps, Judge — 
Mr. Plant, Mr. Mennel and Mr. Edgar. 

Many of the speakers referred to the 
delights of the hospitality of the Vir- 
ginia millers, particularly as expressed 
through the unnumbered courtesies of 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Kivlighan and Mr. Craig, 
and these gentlemen responded with ex- 
pressions in happy vein. 

Mr. Edgar, in the final address of the 
evening, sketched the milling history of 
Virginia and recited extracts from the 
diary of George Washington illustrating 
the ene interest of the first president in 
his mill at Mount Vernon and his inti- 
mate understanding of yields, grades, 
costs of production and other things 
which are questions and problems to mill- 
ers of today. 

At the close of the dinner, toasts were 
given to Mr. Husband and to Mr. Craig, 
to whose efforts were so largely due the 
success of the convention, 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE LADIES 


While the business sessions of the con- 
vention were occupying the attention of 
the men, the ladies were given an op- 
portunity of seeing various places around 
Old Point Comfort, and the local com- 
mittee left nothing undone to make these 
occasions pleasant. 

On Wednesday morning, automobiles 
were provided to take the ladies for a 
ride through the grounds of Fortress 
Monroe and thence to the Old Soldiers’ 
Home and Hampton Institute. Through- 
out the trip, which absorbed most of the 
morning, many things of interest were 
seen, one of which was the graduating 
exercises of a class of Negroes and In- 
dians at Hampton Institute. In the aft- 
ernoon a boat ride to Ocean View was 
much enjoyed. 

The second and third days both the 
men and women thoroughly enjoyed the 
boat excursions and, though most of the 
men attended the business sessions, there 
were so many things of interest that 
they were not altogether missed. When 
landings were made, however, all joined 
in visiting the various points of interest. 

On Thursday the trip to Jamestown 
and its many historic objects was one of 
those things which one long remembers, 
and Friday’s visit to Yorktown was an- 
other. It is very doubtful if any other 
two places in America contain more of 
historic interest or were more potent in 
the founding of this nation than these 
two, and consequently considerable time 
was pleasantly spent in visiting them. 

On Thursday evening an informal dance 
was held in the pavilion, and was par- 
ticipated in by those who cared to brave 
the heat. Some of the officers from the 
fort were present, and their natty white 
uniforms contrasting with the many col- 
ored gowns of the ladies made an ex- 
tremely pretty picture. 

Friday evening the card party original- 
ly arranged was abandoned owing to the 
fact that the weather, extremely warm 
even for Virginia, made indoor amuse- 
ment undesirable. Therefore Mr. Black- 
iston, of the local committee, arranged 
to take the ladies to the Hampton Golf 
Club, where they witnessed a perform- 
ance given by the students of Hampton 
Institute. 

The performance and visit to the 
clubhouse was much enjoyed by all, and 


the special car brought the ladies back 
to the hotel in time to meet the men at 
the close of the banquet. 





THOSE IN ATTENDANCE 


The following were present at the Old 
Point Comfort convention of the Federa- 
tion: 


A. Alexander, Columbia River Milling Co., 
and Mrs. Alexander, Wilbur, Wash; W. B. 
Anderson, Ballard & Ballard Co., Mrs. An- 
derson and Miss Anderson, Richmond, Va; 
T. T. Adams, Norfolk, Va; George A. Ayls- 
worth, Aylsworth-Neal-Tomlin Grain Co., 
Kansas City; Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, chief 
Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 

E. 8. Bridgers, Norfolk & Western Ry., 
Roanoke, Va; L. H. Baker, Michigan Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Lansing, 
Mich; 8S. W. Blodgett, Hamburg-American 
Line, and Mrs. Blodgett, Chicago; H. E. 
Brooks, Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas; G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
and Mrs. Breaux, Louisville, Ky; E. C. Best, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; E. P. 
Bronson, H. C. Cole Milling -Co., and Mrs. 
Bronson, Chester, Ill; H. C. Blackiston, 
Furness, Withy & Co., and Mrs. Blackiston, 
Newport News, Va; D. M. Baldwin, Jr., Min- 
neapolis; Arthur L. Butner, Forsythe Roller 
Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C; Bert E, 
Betts, official reporter Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Chicago; H. T. Barton, Charles M. 
Taylor’s Sons, Philadelphia; G. B. Ballard, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Cc. H. Corn, Franklin Mills, Franklin, 
Tenn; Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., Mrs. Clark and Miss Josephine Clark, 
St. Joseph, Mo; R. A. Chapman, Chapman 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Chapman, Sherman, 
Texas; Julian W. Cantrell, Seaboard Air 
Line, Nashville, Tenn; C. 8. Coup, North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
E. O. Challenger and Mrs. Challenger, New 
York; E. S. Conklin, Marcellus (Mich.) Mill- 
ing Co; R. A. Claybrook, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New York; W. G. Crocker, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; F. W. Curd, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry., Norfolk, Va; J. Ww. Craig, 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va. 

W. A. Dale, Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & 
Elevator Co; H. L. Daw, Norfolk & Western 
Ry., Roanoke, Va; William de la Barre, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; W. 
H. Davis, The Jaite Co., Boston; B. Deutsch, 
American Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn; E. 
Dawson, Boston; A. M. Dudley, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry., Kansas City; Dr. J. W. T. 
Duvel, Bureau of Plant Industry, Washing- 
ton, D. C; J. W. Davenport, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, Ky. 

E. J. Eshelman and Mrs. Eshelman, Lan- 
caster, Pa; William C. Edgar, Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis; Henry B. Eggers, Jr., 
Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co; William Es- 
ley, Wm. Esley & Co., College Corner, Ohio; 
A. L. Evans, Western Transit Co., Minne- 
apolis; Charles Espenschied and Mrs, Espen- 
schied, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. F. Freeman, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
New York; P. A. 8S. Franklin, International 
Mercantile Marine, New York; Walter S8. 
Franklin, Pennsylvania Railroad, Atlanta, 
Ga; Judge W. B. F. Fleming, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C; A. C. Fetterolf, 
International Mercantile Marine, New York. 

T. H. Gurney, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 
Chicago; J. H. Graves, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry., and Mrs. Graves, Newport News, Va; 
A. D. Goodman, Duluth Universal Mill Co., 
Duluth, Minn; Paul Gottheil, Funch, Edye 
& Co., New York; H. R. Goforth, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn; Leo Gross, 
New York; Walter C. Gould, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Milling Co; Bernard Gerlach, La 
Grange Mills, and Mrs, Gerlach, Red Wing, 
Minn. 

L. R. Hurd, Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., 
and* Miss Dorothy Hurd, Wichita, Kansas; 
W. H. Hendron, Texas Transport & Ter- 
minal, New Orleans; William B. Hill, Dan 
Valley Mills, Mrs. Hill and Miss Hill, Dan- 
ville, Va; J. E. Harper, United States Ship- 
ping Co., Norfolk, Va; A. J. Hunt, New Era 
Milling Co., and Miss Helen Hunt, Arkansas 
City, Kansas; E. O. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Mount Pleasant, Mich; A, P. Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation, Mrs. 
Husband, Dorothy and Margaret Husband, 
Chicago; H. B. Holmes, Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., Newport News, Va; R. J. Hamil- 
ton, Wm. A. Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, 
Mich; W. T. Harding, New York; Edward 
Hewitt, Ballard & Ballard Co., Lynchburg, 
Va; H. J. Hutton, Mystic Milling Co., and 
Mrs. Hutton, Sioux City, Iowa; R. J. Howe 
and Mrs. Howe, New York; H. P. Hatha- 
way, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Cincinnati. 

A. 8. Igleheart and Edgar Igleheart, Igle- 
heart Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

R. C. Jackman, Bowersock Mills & Power 
Co., and Mrs. Jackman, Lawrence, Kansas; 
Albert F. Janss and Mrs. Janss, New York. 

Frank L. Kroutil, Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co.. Mrs. Kroutil and Miss Eda Borek; 
James H. Knowles, Boston; A. P. Koch, 
Scho (Minn.) Milling Co; W. N. Key, Buena 
Vista (Va.) Roller Mills, and Mrs. Key; 
E. W. Kidder, R. E. Kidder Flour Mills, 
and Miss Katherine Kidder, Kansas City; 
William Kelly, Wm. Kelly Milling Co., and 
Mrs. Kelly, Hutchinson, Kansas; E. M. Kelly, 
Cumberland Mills, Nashville, Tenn; M. Kiv- 
lighan, White Star Mill Co., Staunton, Va; 
J. L. Knauss, Phoenix Flour Mill, Evans- 
ville, Ind; J. Lee Koiner, Koiner’s Mills, 
Richmond, Va. 

Henry Lassen, Kansas Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, Kansas; Paul Laidley, Provident Chemi- 
cal Works, St. Louis; Joseph LeCompte, 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co; W. H. 
Lumsden, American Bag Co., Memphis, 
Tenn; John I. Logan, Industrial Appliance 
Co., Chicago; R. W. Lightburne, Jr., West- 
ern Assurance Co., Kansas City; Fred J. 
Lingham, Federal Milling Co., Lockport, 
N. Y¥; W. J. Love, International Mercantile 
Marine, New York; P. H. Litchfield, Modern 
Miller, Chicago; A. Lubetkin, New York; E. 
Luning, MHolland-America Line, Newport 
News, Va; E. B. Lewis, Central of Georgia 
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Ry., Nashville, Tenn; M. H. Lillard, Ponta 

of Georgia Ry., Nashville, Tenn; E. D. 
Lysle, J. C. Lysile Milling Co,, and Mrs, 
Lysie, Leavenworth, Kansas; Thornton 
Lewis, general manager Kanawha Despatch, 
Cincinnati. 

Cc. J. Marboe, Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, 
Wis; Colonel Asher Miner, Miner-Hiliarg 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa; R. T. Morri- 
son, Page Milling Co., Luray, Va; A. ¢ 
Me , McLeod Milling Co., Stratford, Can. 
ada; A. Mennel and Mark N. Mennel, Harter 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; J. A. McCarthy, 
steamship ‘agent, Philadelphia; J. B. Me- 
Lemore, Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
Nashville, Tenn; R. L. McKinney, Columbia 
(Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co., Mrs. McKinney 
and Miss Mary McKinney; L. E. Moses, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; L. s, 
Mohr, Zenith Milling Co., and Mrs. Mohr, 
Kansas City; Thomas “a Moore, Dunlop 
Mills, — Va; Mrs. McChesney, Rich- 
mond, 

N. F. “Noland, Terminal Elevators, and 
Mrs. Noland, Kansas City; H. 8S. Newman, 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 

John T. Owen, Owen & Barker, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

George H. Plant and Samuel Plant, Geo, 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; Benjamin 
L. Purcell, assistant dairy and food commis- 
sioner, Richmond, Va; George H. Packer, 
Lehigh Valley R. R., New York; W. H., 
Porter, Western Transit Co., New York; 
David Page, Thomas Page Milling Co., To- 
peka, Kansas; F. H. Price, F. H. Price & 
Co., New York; Frank E. Phillips, Blaisdell) 
Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind; W. L. Phelps, 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Mrs. Phelps and 
Miss Phelps, Chicago; A. L. Parish, Alsop 
Process Co., St. Louis. 

W. Quackenbush, Northwestern Miller, and 
Mrs. Quackenbush, New York. 

Andrew B. Remick, St. Louis; Robert 
Ramsay, Johnston Line, Baltimore; J. 
Roth, International Mercantile Marine, Chi- 
cago; H. E. Reynolds, Liberty Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; W. P. Ross, Ross & Heyn, New 
Orleans, La; J. D. Ruden, Southern Ry., 
Norfolk, Va; J. W. Ring, Model Mill Co., 
Johnson City, Tenn; James P. Robertson, 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., Chicago. 

M. J. Sanders, Leyland Line, New Orleans; 
Cc. B. Spaulding, New Century Co., Chicago; 
H. C. Stebbins, Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co; F. O. and Mrs. Seaver, New York: W., 
L. Seligmann, George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y;,W. M. Speed, Austin-Heaton 
Co., and Mrs. Speed, Durham, N. C; Hl. B. 
Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Ajton, Ill; W. L. 
Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind; William G. Sickel, Hamburg-American 
Line, New York; George Schoening, Colum- 
bia (I1l.) Star Mill Co; H. K. Schafer, Maney 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Schafer, Omaha, Neb; 
F. B. Stubbs, Wells (Minn.) Flour Milling 
Co; E. T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., and Mrs. Stanard, St. Louis; I. 0. 
Shane, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., and Mrs, 
Shane, Philadelphia; William Suckow, the 
Suckow Co., and Miss Suckow, Franklin, 
Ind; Robert E. Sterling, Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City; C. H. Searing, Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co; John Schocpfiin, 
Hamburg Milling Co., Mrs. Schoepfiin and 
Miss Schoepflin, Hamburg; Boyd Suthers, 
New York Central Lines, Richmond, Va; 
Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

F. W. Taylor, Chas. M. Taylor’s Sons, 
Philadelphia; Charles M. Todd, Lee-Warren 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas; W. H. Thomas, 
W. R. Gregory Co., New York. 

F. A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., “rand 
Rapids, Mich; D. G. Van Dusen, D. G. Van 
Dusen & Co., and Mrs. Van Dusen, New 
York; H. T. Van Tassel, Wade & Van Tas- 
sel, New York, 

L. A. Viviano, New York; J. V. Vander- 
7m Garrettsville (Ohio) Flour Mill. 

Watts, Dominion Millers’ Associa- 
wn, Toronto; J. M. Wharton, Baltimore; E. 
J. White, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Vhila- 
delphia; F. M. Whitaker, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry., Richmond, Va; W. J. Wilson, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia; H. Weh- 
mann, H. Wehmann & Co., Minneapolis; T. 
G. Williamson, Overman-Williamson Co., 
Richmond, Va; 8S. B. Weldon, Lee-Warren 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas; Charlies E&. 
White, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, and Mrs. 
White, St. Louis. 

Joseph L. Young, Jr., Old Dominion 
Steamship Co., Norfolk, Va. 

George W. Ziebold, Waterloo (Ill.) Milling 
Co., Mrs. Ziebold and Miss Loretta Zicbold. 
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CHICAGO, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
aie or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchant® ...--e-eeeeeees + $e.» @5.30 


Spring wheat patents, jute....... 4.30@4.50 
Spring wheat straights, jute...... 4.10@ 4.25 
Spring wheat clears, jute........ 3.65@3.80 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 2.90@3.10 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute..........0- 2.65 @ 2.90 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 4.40@4.45 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ....... ~. + - $4.15 @4.30 
Straight, southern, bbl, jute...... 3.80@4.00 
Clear, southern, bbl, jute........ - 3.30@3.55 


Patent, Michigan, per bbl, jute... 4.15@4.30 
Straight, Michigan, per bbl, jute.. 3.75@3.90 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute........ $4.20@4.40 
Patent, 95 p. c. Kansas, jute..... 4.10@4.20 
Clear, Kansas, per bbl, jute...... 3.50@3.70 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute ...........$3.00@3.20 
Rye flour, standard, jute......... 2.75@2.90 

MILL EL ED—Chicago millers are not sell- 
ing offal us freely as a week ago and values 
show a cvcline of 25@60c, mainly on bran. 
Throughout the central states the buying 
of mixed cars has been fairly satisfactory. 
Spring wheat bran is quoted at $24 and 
spring middlings nominally at the same 
Winter bran is firm at $25.50 and 


figure. 
middlings :t $27. Red dog is held at $27.25 
in 100-1b cks. 

CORN GUODS—Improved demand for corn 


goods and prices were moderately advanced. 
At the close of the week quotations were 


$1.61 for meal and $1.62 for grits, in 100-lb 
sacks, 
RYE—strong without any special activ- 


ity. Nominal price for No. 2 rye, 66@67c. 
Sales of No. 3 were at 64%c. 

WHEAT—On the final trading day for 
May with contracts going out at 99c there 
were sales of No. 2 hard at 99%%c. All 
grades firmed a little nominally on the clos- 
ing days of the month, but there was little 
fresh demand, milling sales being 15,000 to 
40,000 bus daily. Important transactions 
were reported in connection. with the end 
of May contracts, Chicago stocks made 
further heavy increase due to large arrivals 
from the Southwest. Deliveries were near- 
ly a million bus for the week. Lake char- 
ters were reported for over 1,000,000 bus 
wheat to go out early in June to lower lake 
points. Cash business as well as futures 
will now be on a new-crop basis entirely. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

c-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1914 1913 1914 1913 


Flour, bbis..... 107 161 76 109 
Wheat, bus.... 1,420 454 379 713 
Corn, bus...... 1,025 1,423 956 518 
Oats, bus...... 1,707 3,038 1,488 1,658 
Rye, bus....... 24 32 71 8 
Barley, bus.... 297 341 66 82 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood. .$5.05@5.35 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 4.75 @4.95 


SOey clear, JU0O cae cses scceuyecs 3.65 @3.80 
tye flour, standard city blended 

Weds, WOOK 6c cikile kind tekese' sees @3.65 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 3.10@3.25 
Rye flour, country, pure, jute..... «-» » @3.30 
Kansas straight, cotton .......... 4.10@4.20 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ........++. .-@1,80 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 lbs, cotton .........5. «+» » @1.80 


MILLFEED—Lower, with standard bran 
quoted at $23.75; standard fine middlings, 
@24; rye feed, $23; hominy feed, 
0; red dog, $27; flour middlings, $25.50, 
—all in 100-lb sacks. Demand good for 
heavy feeds, 

WHEAT—Advanced %c early in the week; 
later market declined % @ic, closing steady. 
The demand was good from millers and 
Shippers for choice. Off-grades continued 
slow and were not wanted except for chick- 
en feed. Receipts were moderate, quality 
fair. No. 1 northern, 98c@$1; No. 2, 97@ 
sac: No. 3, 90@96c; No. 1 velvet, 97% @ 
%S'*C; No. 2, 96% @97%c; No. 2 hard, 95@ 
Sie; No. 2 red, 95% @98%c; No. 3, 93@97c. 








) No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 nor 
Monday ... 99 @ 99% 98 @98% 90@95 


Tuesday .. 99 @ 99% 98 @98% 90@95 


mednesday 99 @1.00 98 @98% 90@96 
peureday 99 @1.00 98 @98% 90@96 
riday .... 98 @ 99 97 @97% 90@95 
Saturday*.. ....@ a Ee Oe 


*Holiday. 


yPARLEY—Firm, with demand good for 
ae onne grades. Low was slow at times, 
th Sierings carried over. Maltsters wanted 
= est and were willing to pay top prices 
~ choice Iowa. Receipts were light and 
2 ae malting could have been placed. No. 
Ne “6c; medium, 64@65c; No. 3, 58@62c; 
ee 4, 53@60c; rejected, 50@55c; Wisconsin, 
@62c. 
RYE—Declined %c for the week, with 


demand good from millers and distillers for 


choice. Shippers did a satisfactory business 
with country millers and southern distillers 
on choice. Low and tough samples dull and 
neglected. No. 1, 66@67c; No. 2, 65@66c; 
No. 3, 61% @65c; No. 4, 61@64c. 

CORN—Advanced %c early; later market 
declined 34%c. The demand was good at all 
times, and offerings were readily taken. 
The local trade paid top prices for yellow. 
Millers were liberal buyers of white, both 
spot and to arrive. Receipts increased, qual- 
ity good. No. 3, 70%@72c; No. 3 yellow, 
71@73%c; No. 4 yellow, 70% @72%c; No. 4, 
69@71%c; No. 3 white, 71@73c; No. 2 yel- 
low, 71% @73c; No. 2 mixed, 70% @72c. 

OATS—Strong and active early in the 
week, advancing %c; later market was 
easier, and the close of the week showed a 
decline of 1%c. The demand was good at 
all times, and offerings were taken each 
day. Shipping trade improved, and mill- 
ers bought the best grades for milling pur- 
poses. Standard, 40%@42c; No. 3 white, 
40% @42c; No. 4 white, 39@41%c; No. 4 
mixed, 37% @39c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1914 1913 1914 1913 


Flour, bbis... 67,200 40,400 76,695 43,226 
Wheat, bus.. 60,025 80,350 14,800 20,250 
Corn, bus.... 177,225 83,780 66,875 10,640 
Oats, bus.... 357,200 187,200 151,100 207,367 
Barley, bus.. 193,200 180,700 58,020 27,410 
Rye, bus..... 21,565 34,100 2,270 15,738 


Feed, tons.... 3,140 3,480 4,680 4,118 
KANSAS CITY, MAY 29 

FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of hard winter wheat 
flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, in jute, per bbl of 196 lbs: 
Patent.....$3.90@4.10 Clear .....$3.15@3.30 
Straight... 3.70@3.90 Low-grade 2.60@3.00 

Established differentials are observed in 
quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $3.80@4 per bbl at Missouri Riv- 
er, for straight patent hard wheat flour, in 
cotton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

In central states high patent is quoted 20 
@30c higher than the prices for straight 
patent given above. 

By “straight” or “straight patent’ a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low-grade off. 

“High patent” is usually from 65 to 80 
per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent new wheat 
flours at $3.65@3.80, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLFEED—Demand for feed is not quite 
so brisk. Offerings are plentiful. Mills are 
offering at $1.03, but large dealers say they 
can buy all they want at $1. There is not 
much trade in new-crop bran, as mills are 
able to obtain a good price for their old. 
Shorts are not as active as bran. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, in 100-lb sacks, per 
100 Ibs: bran, $1@1.03; brown shorts, $1.10; 
gray shorts, $1.17@1.25; white shorts, $1.25 
@1.40. 

WHEAT—Receipts continue fair. There 
is a fair milling demand. Prices were a 
little lower in sympathy with futures, which 
declined slightly during the week. Reports 
from the interior indicated that the move- 
ment is increasing. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 2, 90@91c; No. 8, 87% @90c; No. 4, 86% 
@88%c; soft wheat, No. 2, 90@91%c; No. 3, 
88% @90c; No. 4, 86% @89e. 

CORN—Receipts were a little larger and 
met with a good general demand, with ship- 
pers and elevator men the best buyers. 
White and mixed corn were in best request. 
Cash prices were a little lower on the week. 
Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 70@70%c; 
No. 3, 68@69%c; white corn, No. 2, 71%c; 
No. 3, 69@70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1914 1913 1914 1913 
Wheat, bus.. 250,800 199,200 480,800 255,600 





Corn, bus.... 757,500 207,500 333,750 133,750 
Oats, bus.... 96,900 125,800 326,400 90,100 
Rye, bus..... 8,800 BOOB cence cave 
Barley, bus.. 2,800 5,600 1,400 3 ..... 
Bran, tons... 200 220 2,800 1,700 
Hay, tons.... 3,444 6,960 840 1,549 


Flour, bbls... 1,000 1,750 31,250 


ST. LOUIS, MAY 29 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (IN WOOD) 





First patent ..... imisewn tie eevee + $4.05 @4.25 
Second patent ....-.-ssee0s eoceee 3.75@3.96 
Extra fancy (jute) .......+6.+. -. 3.30@3.45 
Low-grade and clears (jute)...... 3.00 @3.40 


HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Pancy patent ...cccccccccccscces $3.90@4.10 
GRPOR ccc cdcccccccvcsssccccess - 3.75 @3.85 
First clear .......+. ecbocvcerseece 3.00 @3.25 
Low-grades to second clears...... 2.70 @2.90 


Rye flour, in wood ........+++++++ 3.70@3.90 

CORN GOODS—Quotations for kiln-dried 
products per bbl of 190 ibs: corn meal, 
$3.45; cream meal, $4; pearl meal, grits and 
hominy, $3.85. 

WHEAT—Cash demand good. Offerings 
light, especially of high grades. A volume 
of hard winter wheat was sold to arrive 
at good prices, millers being principal buy- 
ers. Total receipts for five days, 97 cars. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red, 95@96c; No. 2 hard, 
93@97c, nominal; No. 3 hard, 92% @96%c, 
nominal. 


CORN—Cash demand fair, but slow re- 
ceipts, being in excess of the demand, with 
prices 14% @2c lower according to grade. 
Total receipts for five days 432 cars, against 
197 previous week. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 
7ic; No. 3 corn, 70c; No. 4 corn, 68@68 %c, 
nominal; No. 2 yellow, 71%c; No. 3 yellow, 
70@70%c; No. 4 yellow, 69c; No. 2 white, 
72@738c; No. 3 white, 71@72c; No. 4 white, 
69 @70c. 

OATS—Demand quiet with prices from 
1 to 2c lower, according to quality. Total 
receipts for five days 175 cars, against 172 
previous week. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 40 
@40%c; No. 3 oats, 39%c, nominal; No. 2 
white, 40% @41\%c; standard, 40% @4ic; No. 
3 white, 40@40%c; No. 4 white, 39% @40c. 

RYE—No. 2, 62c, nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1914 1913 1914 ‘ 


Flour, bbis... 46,180 52,740 53,040 

Wheat, bus.. 164,400 212,625 211,370 2 
Corn, bus.... 563,050 57 204,720 

Oats, bus.... 418,200 312,000 215,960 


Bee, CG. s.. | ae 
Barley, bus.. 12,800 34,560 830 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
May 29 May 23 May 31 

1914 1914 1913 









No. 2 red wheat... 34,754 24,353 143,405 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 16,411 28,994 242,461 
WO. 3 GGPR wees ecss 22,036 19,430 13,311 
No. 2 white corn... 5,404 5,987 21,100 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 30,606 5,584 63,491 
Peek 2 OE sc cerseccs 5,281 5,281 93 
No. 2 white oats... 1,660 1,660 saee 
No. 3 white oats... 29,354 46,630 21,557 
Standard oats ..... 9,340 30,782 2,330 
IO. 3 PFO wcccccses 3,811 4,321 5,215 





NEW YORK, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Quotations per bbl, in car lots: 


Jute sacks Wood 
Spring—Patents ...... $4.40@4.60 $4.70@4.90 
CHORES cevcccs eeeeeee 3.70@4.10 4.00@4.40 
Low-grades ........ 3.00@3.25 . 


Winter—Patents ...... 4.35@4.65 4.65@4.95 
io!” eee 4.00@4.20 4.25@4.50 
Low-grades ........ 3.25@3.50 ....@.... 

Kansas straights ..... 4.10@4.45 ....@ 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 

The total flour exports up to Friday night 
were reported at 146,500 packages, of which 
6,700 were destined for Liverpool, 20,000 for 
London, 7,500 for Southampton, 1,100 for 
Hull, 500 for Manchester, 4,500 for Bristol, 
11,000 for Glasgow, 15,300 for Hamburg, 
2,700 for Rotterdam, 31,500 for Baltic ports, 
2.700 for Mediterranean ports and 43,000 for 
the West Indies. 

Wheat shipments were 954,800 bus, includ- 
ing 242,900 to Hull, 40,000 to Manchester, 
25,900 to Bristol, 239,200 to Hamburg, 15,900 
to Bremen, 87,800 to Rotterdam, 31,600 to 
Baltic ports, 43,900 to Antwerp, 63,800 to 
Marseilles, 83,800 to other European Medi- 
terranean ports and 80,000 to Tunis. 

WHEAT—Unsettled. Irregular fluctuations 
have not been conducive to increase in ex- 
port business. Sales of old wheat are con- 
fined very largely to Manitobas, in which 
the volume of sales is good, and prices are 
fairly steady. Wheat has been taken for 
quite widely distributed points on the other 
side, and by points which do not usually buy 
the Manitoba wheats. There appears to be 
no evidence of any export buying of Ameri- 
can wheat for near-by delivery, and there 
has been a very limited business recently 
for new crop. Offerings of hard winter 
wheat, f.o.b. Galveston, are being quoted 
first-half July shipment. Cash prices: No. 2 
red, $1.11; No. 1 durum, $1.00%; No. 1 
northern, $1.03%; No. 2 northern, $1.01%; 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.05%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, $1.04%; No. 2 northern Manitoba, 
$1.03; No. 3 northern Manitoba, $1.02. 

CORN—Eastern trade is buying corn pret- 
ty steadily, and a good many eastern buy- 
ers are complaining of slow shipments on 
time contracts from the West. Eastern 
stocks of corn are small, and the distribu- 
tion is very steady. There is only a limited 
supply of Argentine corn here. For a day 
or two it was offered more freely, but they 
were advanced with an unfavorable change 
in the weather again. 

OATS—Firm. Eastern demand has been 
fair, but buyers are rather cautious; never- 
theless, the insistent reports recently of poor 
crop developments, particularly east of the 
Mississippi, have brought a considerable in- 
crease in the volume of buying. Prices have 
been firm for all grades and deliveries. 

RYE FLOUR—Firm. Trading is still 
quiet, byt the market is very steady, infiu- 
enced by the position of cash rye. Small 
transactions are reported daily, with prices 
at the close $3.20 in jute up to $3.90 in 
wood. 

MILLFEED—Following the recent ad- 
vance, trading in milifeed has been quiet, 
but prices have been fairly steady. Spot 
feed is firm, and supplies here are not 
large Quotations: coarse western spring in 
100-lb sacks, to arrive $26@27, spot $27.50; 
standard middlings, 100 lbs $27 to arrive; 
flour middlings, 100 Ibs, $29.10 to arrive; 
red dog to arrive, 140-lb sacks, $30.50; oil 
meal, $32@32.50 per ton, sacks. City feed: 
bulk bran, $27; 100-lb sacks, $28.50; heavy 
feed, in bulk $27, 100-lb sacks $28.50; red 
dog, 140 Ibs, $31; flour middlings, 100 Ibs, 
$30.50; middlings, 100 Ibs, $27@31; red dog 
flour, $3.10 per bbl in sacks. 


CORN MEAL—Quiet. Values 





continue 





* 


firm for all qualities, due to the position of 
cash corn, but trading is light, and in small 
amounts. Quotations: kiln-dried export, 
$3.75 per bbl, in wood; fine yellow $1.50@ 


*1.55, white $1.50@1.55, coarse $1.45@1.50, 


per 100 ibs; hominy, $4, granulated yellow 
$3.85, white granulated $3.90, per bbl; corn 
flour $1.85, brewers’ meal $1.74; grits $1.75, 
flakes $2.10, per 100 Ibs. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 29 

FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 8,161 
bbis and 5,187,071 Ibs in sacks. No exports. 
Quotations, per 196 Ibs in wood: 

Winter Spring City mills 
Patent ....$4.50@4.90 $4.50@4.75 $4.50@4.90 
Straight 4.20@4.40 4.20@4.40 4.20@4.40 
First clear. 3.85@4.10 4.00@4.20 3.85@4.10 

Spring patent favorite brands, $5 @5.25. 

City mills’ choice and fancy patent, $5@ 
5.25. 

Kansas straight, per 196 lbs in jute sacks, 
$4.20 @ 4.35. 

RYE FLOUR—In small supply and steady 
but quiet. Quotations: Pennsylvania flour, 
196 Ibs in wood, $3.40@3.50; western, 196 
Ibs in sacks, $3.25@3.40. 

MILLFEED—The market for spot stuff 
declined $1@1.50 per ton under a slow de- 
mand and increased pressure to sell. Feed 


to arrive also dull and easier. Quotations: 
Winter bran, per ton— 
On epot, in eacks .........65. $28.00@28.50 
ton oo. he | eee 28.00 @ 28.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks, ton— 
Cy Ge £6 tbh bbs'soe be neka et 27.00 @ 27.50 
To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 26.00 @ 26.50 


White middlings, to arrive, 100- 


BP SD: 60 b.666s scene cbacnewas 60 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

od. ere 26.75 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 2 .00 








Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 2 
Mixed feed, to arr., 100-lb sacks 27.50@28.50 

OATMEAL—Trade fair and values well 
sustained. Quotations: ground, per 200 Ibs, 
wood, $4.84; patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, wood, 
$4.84@5.06; rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 
180 Ibs in wood, $4.35@4.60; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, $2.60@2.80. 

CORN PRODUCTS—The market firm un- 
der light offerings and a fair demand. Quo- 
tations: 100-Ib 

Bbls sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$3.65 @3.85 $1.70@1.80 
Granulated yellow meal 3.65@3.85 1.70@1.80 
Granulated white meal. 3.865@4.05 1.80@1.90 


Yellow table meal..... 3.35@3.45 1.65@1.60 
White table meal...... 3.65@3.85 1.70@1.80 
White corn flour....... 3.76@3.865 1.75@1.80 
Yellow corn flour..... - 3.75@3.865 1.75@1.80 
Pearl hominy ........ - 3.85@4.056 1.80@1.90 
Hominy and grits, case 1.40@1.45 ....@.... 


WHEAT—tTrade fair and with moderate 
offerings and stronger outside advices prices 
of both winter and spring varieties ad- 
vanced %e. Receipts, 408,465 bus; exports, 


99,285: stock, 341,535. Closing prices, bu: 
Mo. 3 red, Opot ...ccscccvsecs $1.01 @1.01% 
No. 1 northern Duluth ...... 1.03% @1.04% 


CORN In small supply and steady but 
quiet, Receipts, 30,115 bus; exports, none; 
stock, 50,842 bus. Closing prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
81% @82 
80% @81 


Kiln-dried, No. 2 yellow, new... 
Natural No. 2 yellow, new...... 


Natural steamer yellow, new.;:. 80 @80% 

Natural No. 3 yellow, new...... 79% @80 

Natural No. 4 yellow, new...... 75 @77 
OATS—tTrade fair and market steady un- 


der moderate offerings. Receipts, 30,115 bus; 
exports, none; stock, 189,103 bus. Closing 
prices, local car lots: No. 2 white, 47@47\%e; 
standard white, 464% @47c; No. 3 white, 45% 
@46ce; No, 4, 44@45ec. 


BOSTON, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 





Patent, per carload: Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent...... $5.35 
Spring, Minneapolis ............. 
ee GUN weg eeneres caccess 


Spring clear, in sacks ........... 


Winter Patent Straight First clears 
CG ce veces $4.85@5.10 $4.60@4.85 $4.40@4.60 
Indiana 4.85@5.10 4.60@4.85 4.40@4.60 
Micnigan 4.85@5.10 4.60@4.85 4.40@4.60 
Illinois 4.95@5.25 4.70@5.00 4.50@4.70 
Pennsylv’a. 4.85@5.00 1.60@4.85 4.40@4.60 
New York... 4.85@5.10 4.60@4.85 4.40@4.60 
Kansas CSO E.GO cee ce QDicce 000s Doves 


MILLFEED—tThere is a quiet demand for 
all grades of wheat feed, the market ruling 
25@50c per ton lower. Buyers are only 
meeting most pressing needs. Pasturage con- 
ditions are excellent in New England, and 
the prospects for a good hay crop are good, 
Gluten feed, hominy feed and stock feed are 
all in good demand, with the market held 
higher. Oat hulls dull and unchanged. Cot- 
tonseed meal and linseed meal in fair de- 
mand, with the market 50c per ton higher. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $26.50; winter bran, 
$27.75; middlings, 27.50@30; mixed feed, 
$27.50@30; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $30.50; 
gluten feed, 29.45; hominy feed, $30.40; 
stock feed, $29; cottonseed meal, $33; linseed 
meal, $32@33; Canadian bran, $27.75; Ar- 
gentine bran, $26.50 f.o0.b. Boston; dried 
beet-root pulp, $26.90 for domestic and $24 
for foreign, f.o.b. Boston. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Good demand for 
corn meal and oatmeal; market firm. Rye 
and graham flour in moderate demand, with 
no material change in prices, Rye meal 








622 

mill shipment, in 
wood: $3.95, bolted 
$3.90; rolled 60, cut and ground 
$5.05; feeding in 110-lb sacks, 
$1.54@1.56- for apd $1.57@1.60 for 
kiln dried; in 110-Ib 
$1.57@1.59 for naturel $1.60@1.62 for 


kiin dried; rye flour, $3.60@3.55 for dark 
Blended patent and eens for pure 
white patent; graham $3.70@3.85 for 
standard, $4@4.15 for cheleg, $4.80 for fancy 
spring patent and $5.10 for fancy winter 
patent; rye meal, $3.40. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
ne ans 





"oie eri? 
Flour, bbis... 19,605 30,320 
Wheat, bus.. 50,190 282,588 282, 538 1, 116181 


Corn, bus.... 3,960 7,605 0,686 
Oats, bus.... 53,648 96,613 32,679 22,783 
Rye, bus..... 718 9,215 16,700 45,694 
Barley, bus... ose: eeees 61,541 3,037 
Millfeed, tons. 98 B86 ncese coccce 
Corn meal, bbis 1,230 410 cccce § cvccce 
RECEIPTS DURING MAY 
1914 1913 

Flour, bbia .......+++-«+ 123,920 159,488 
Wheat, bus .......-++++ 865,944 3,850,082 
Corm, DUO .ccccscccccere 2,000 21,433 
Oats, DUB ....-eceeeeeee 461,026 250,472 
Rye, BUS .....cccccccece 18,618 35,288 
Barley, bus ......+«++. ° 41,041 = weeee ° 
Millfeed, tons .....+++++ 808 795 
Corn meal, bbis ... 2,711 2,270 
Oatmeal, cases 600 8,300 

400 8,920 





Oatmeal, sacks 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
-—Flour——, Wheat Corn 








To— pbis sacks fst: bus 
Liverpool .... «+. 3,260 3,28 = .cceee 
London ...... eee 7,000 coeee evccee 
Southampton. ... «+++. 99,823 
Hull ..ccccces coo 23,944 
Manchester .. 39,967 
Rotterdam ... 1a poo 
Copenhagen .. 

Antwerp ..... «++  seeee 19,967 «ees ° 
Provinces .... 150 ...-+ = «sees ecocce 
Totals ..... 150 10,250 416,929 ..... 


Since Jan. 1.3,491 324,764 6,595,122 150, 930 


TOLEDO, MAY 29 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 


196 Ibs: J 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 








Patent $4.40@4.45 
Straight 4.30@4.35 
CHOMP ccccccccdccccscscvscccscces 3.90@3.95 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Patent, Toledo-made .......seeeereeee $4.50 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ......sceeeeeeeeee $25.60 
Mixed feed ...cccccscsvceccceecescers 26.60 
MIGGHNGS .. 2. cccccscccccvcccescceces 27.50 
Spring wheat mixed feed .....4-e00+5 24.00 
Oll meal, in 200-Ib bags .....eeeeeee 29.50 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags ... oo. 38.236 
Crushed flaxseed, in 100-1b bags seecece 3.25 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 
Cash May June July Sept. 
97% .... 88% 88 


Monday ...... 97% 

Tuesday ...... 96% 96% .... 87% 87% 

Wednesday ... 96% 96% 94 87% 87% 

Thursday ..... 97% 97% .... 88% 87% 

Friday ....... 97% 97% .... 87% 87% 

Saturday® .... «+++ sees eee cose coos 
*Holiday. 


Receipts last week 21 cars, 17 contract; 
year ago 29, 25 contract. 

CORN—Receipts last week 34 cars, 2 con- 
tract; year ago 77, 43 contract. Quotations: 


.cash, 74@74%c; May, 74c; July, 70%@ 


70%Cc. Local cash prices in store and 
through billed: No. 3 yellow, 74@74%c; No. 
8 white, 74@75c; No. 3 mixed, 72@72%c; 


No. 4 yellow, 72@72%c; No. 4 white, 72@. 


73c; No. 4 mixed, 70@70%c; sample, 66 
@70c. 

OATS—Receipts last week 7 cars, 2 con- 
tract; year ago 33, 4 contract. Quotations, 
cash, 42% @43c; May, 42%c; July, 42%c; 
September, 40c. Local cash prices in store 
and through billed: standard, 42% @43c; 
No. 3 white, 42@42%c; No. 4 white, 41@ 
41%c; sample, 37% @40%c; Canadian west- 
ern No. 2 white, 44c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receiptse— -—Shipments—, 
1914 1913 1914 1913 


Wheat, bus.. 21,000 29,000 86,000 39,000 
Corn, bus.... 40,800 92,400 6,300 37,100 
Oats, bus.... 11,200 62,800 47,900 68,200 





BALTIMORE, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands..... * 90 @56.06 

Spring patent ....cccesssccvevers 
Spring straight 
Spring Clear .......ccesevecseeves 
Winter patent, s 





Winter patent .......-.eeeeee 
Winter straight .. 

Winter CIOMP .ccccccccccccccccces 

Winter GRUPO ccccccecsescccceces 3. 

City mills’ best patent (blended). ....@6.06 
City mille’ patent .......eeeeeeee «e+ » @4.80 
City mills’ straight .........e056. @4.50 
City mille’ Clear .....cccseceseces @4.05 
City mille” extra ....seesseseees + oes + @3.65 
Hard winter patent .......6-+e565 4.65 @4.80 
Hard winter straight .. » 4.50@4.65 
Hard winter clear ..... 3.90@4.15 
Mye BOGOF ovcccccsecccsess 3.560@3.856 





WHEAT—Down ic on old-crop, but un- 
changed on new, with movement good, prin- 
cipally old contracts, but demand playing 
for a break. Receipts, 306,091 bus; exports, 
621,730; stock, 217,215. Closing prices: No. 


2 red spot, $1.01; July, new crop, 91\c; 
August, 90 %c. 

CORN—Steady and firm, with movement 
still light, but demand less acute. 
67,191 bus; exports, 1,800; 


Receipts, 


stock, 56,795. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTEBN MILLER 


Closing prices: contract spot, 76c; domestic 
yellow, track, 81@81%c; southern, white and 
yellow, 77% @80%c; cob, prime near-by yel- 
low; per bbi, $4.05 @ 4.10. 

OATS—Practically unchanged, with move- 
ment and demand still good for the season. 
Receipts, 97,610 bus; exports, 109,958; stock, 
293,650. Closing prices: standard white, 46 
@416%c; No. 3 white, 45% @45%c. 

MILLFEED—Nominally steady but in very 
limited demand throughout. Quotations, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $26@ 
26.50; spring middlings, $26.25@26.75; city 
milis’ bran, $28@29; middlings, $26.50@27. 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Flour Wheat ba = Oats 


To— bbls bus us bus 
Glasgow ...... S071 acces eocee pean 
Rotterdam ... ° 264,918 coe 60,000 
Hamburg 120,000 e ewose 
Liverpool .... eos 48,008 coece eee 
Havre ....... « beee CROOR cecce enero 
Leith ..... ese ‘ GROIS 3 csccs cosse 
Bremen ...... «eee 48,000... 49,958 
Port Antonio.. Séee ensce E,3e0 eens 
Port Maria ... «+++ «esee 100 nceee 
Coastwise .... 2,068 ...66 cess veece 





Totals ...... 





DETROIT, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 196 Ibs: 





Michigan patent, best ........... $4.70@4.75 
Michigan patent, ordinary ....... 4.60 @ 4.65 
Michigan straight .....-sseseeees 4.40@ 4.45 
Michigan first clear ......+.-+.++ . 3.356@3.45 
Michigan second clear .........-. 3.25@3.36 
Michigan low-grade .......++.- -. 3.00@3.10 
Spring patent (Detroit-made).... 4.70@4.75 
Minnesota patent, best ........+. 4.90 @ 4.95 
Minnesota patent, ordinary ...... 4.60@4.75 
Minnesota first clear ........6+0++ 3.85@ 4.06 
Minnesota second clear .........+.+ 2.95 @3.05 
Kansas patent .....ceeeceeeeecne 4.356 @ 4.40 
PUFO FYE cccccrccccciesccvcsecece 3.35 @3.40 
Blended rye ...ccccccscccvsecces . 3.36@3.40 
HK THO ocecccccccscccccsescccce 3.25@3.30 
MILLFEED—Car lots in bulk, 2,000 Ibs: 
| PP rPyrrrrrvrrrrrrirr ie $22.50@22.75 
Standard middlings .........+.+++ 22.560 @ 22.75 
MixeG@ £00 ...ccccccccccccscces 24.60@ 24.75 
Fine middlings ......+.++++++5 . 26.50@26.75 
Cracked corn ...... . 28.25@28.50 
Coarse corn meal . 28.26@28.60 
Corn and oat chop 23.75 @ 24.00 
Bye 8008 oc ccccccccsccescocecs . 23.00@23.50 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots in wood: 
Rolled oats, 180 Ibs..........+6+ $4.00@4.10 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 lbs.. 3.60@3.65 
Yellow cream meal, 196 lbs....... 3.40@3.45 
White granulated meal, 196 lbs... . 70@3.75 
White cream meal, 196 lbs........ -60@3.65 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 
2 red wheat.... 97 3 COTM ..cecece 73 
JUlY wcccccece «+» 87% 3 yellow corn... 1+% 
September ..... 87% Standard oats.. 43% 
1 white wheat.. 96% 2 rye ...eeeeeee 67 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
191 1913 


1914 1913. 4 
Flour, bbis.... 6,800 6,000 9,000 7,000 
Wheat, bus... 40,000 1,000 11,000 70,000 
Corn, bus..... 9,600 18,000 21,000 6,300 
Oats, bus..... 70,500 63,000 18,000 ..... 
Rye, bus...... B,.000 = cceee 6,000 ..s66 
STOCKS (BUS) 
1914 1913 1914 1913 


48,100 25,730 


Wheat 106,600 188,000 Oats... 
21,550 18,450 


Corn.. 256,600 64,900 Rye.... 





* BUFFALO, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 





Spring 

Best patent $4.80@5.00 
Straight .... - 4.60@4.80 
First clear .. 3.85 @4.10 
Second clear 3.60 @3.60 
LOW-GTAde ..cccccccseeecsecseces 3.20@3.30 
RVG, WO 2 ccccccccccscsecvere - 3.85@4.00 

Bulk Sacked 
Spring bran, per tom .......... $...-- $34.26 


Standard middlings, per ton.... ..... 24.76 


Flour middlings, per ton....... coooe Beene 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton. ..... 27.75 
Hominy feed, white, per ton. Tera "| 
Gluten feed, per ton.........++.5 27.90 
Corn meal, k.-d., coarse, per ton 28. -00 29.60 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... 


Cracked corn, per ton ..... cece 
Cottonseed meal, per ton....... 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads. 
Rolled oats, per bbl, wood. 
Oat hulls, domestic, reground.. ° 

WHEAT—Asking prices for No. 1 north- 
ern, prompt shipment, were 94% @9%c over 
Chicago July, and some business was done 
early at 9%c, but millers held off for a 
decline and got it at the close, when there 
were good sales at 9c over. Durum wheat 
was well cleaned up at one time, but there 
were offerings at the close of No. 1 at 93%c, 
c.i.f. Winter wheat declined steadily, clos- 
ing 2%c lower for No. 2 red and lic lower 
for No. 2 white. No. 2 red sold at $1.00%, 
and $1.02% was bid for No. 2 white. 

CORN—Fairly strong market all week, 
due to light offerings of fresh shelled on 
track and a good inquiry from corn millers. 
Store was very scarce. Closing: No. 2 yel- 
low, 77%c; No. 3 yellow, 77%c, through 
billed; No. 2 yellow, kiln dried, in store, 
carloads, 76c. 

OATS—Although the market was \{c low- 
er there was no disposition to buy this 
week, as lower prices are expected after the 
turn of the month. Sellers, however, be- 
lieve that the best oats in store will be 
worth more money; and are holding on. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 44%c; standard, 44\c; 
No. 3 white, 43%c; No. 4 white, 42%c, 
through billed. Store: standard, 44c; No. 3 
white, 42%c; Canadian No. 2 western, 44\%c; 
Canadian No. 8 western, 43%c, carloads, 

BARLEY—Maltsters have quite a supply 
on the way and claim to have enough on 
hand to supply their wants. Sellers could 








do nothing here at 58@62c, for fair to good. 
Low-grade stuff off at 2@3c less. 

RYE—No spot offerings. No. 2 northwest- 
ern offered at 69c, lake shipment. 


DULUTH, MAY 29 

FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 

lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b, Duluth: 
29 1913 

First patent, wood....$4.75@5.00 $4.65 @4.85 
Second patent, wood... 4.65@4.85 4.55@4.75 
Straight, wood ....... 4.55@4.75 4.456@4.65 
Fancy clear, jute...... 3.45@3.75 3.45@3.66 
Second clear, jute..... 2.656@2.75 2.75@2.95 
Red dog, jute ....... - 2.60@2.70 2.40@2.50 

DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 





May 29 1913 
Semolina ...... eececes $4.50@4.65 $5.10 
Patent, in jute ...... +» 4.15@4.30 4.60 
Cut straight, in jute.... 3.80@4.00 3.70 


RYE FLOUR—Prices, per bbl, in car or 
round lots, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, were: 


Family rye blend ........... $3.36 $3.65 
Pure white rye .......e22e0% 3.25 3.40 
White rye blend ........... - 3.20 3.35 
Pure dark rye ........ aseace nee 3.25 
Dark rye blend ......... coe B80 3.25 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ended on dates given: 
1914 bbis 1913 bbis 1912 bbls 
May 29..17,640 May 31.. 8,320 June 1.22,250 
May 23..17,120 May 24..20,455 May 25..16,800 
May 16..22,300 May 17..14,800 May 18..21,000 
May 9..23,265 May 10..21,900 May 11..15,500 

Foreign fiour shipments for weeks ended: 
1914 bbis 1913 bbis 1912 bbis 
May 29.. .... May 31.. 2,816 June 1. 3,425 
May 23.. 9,500 May 24.. 7,500 May 26.. 1,430 
May 16.. 3,650 Mayi17..'.... May 18.. 3,930 
May 9%.. 8,500 May10.. 5,350 May11.. 5,500 

WHEAT—Weakness ruled early in the 
week, due to feeling recent upturn had 
more than discounted all crop develop- 
ments. Apart from the highly favorable 
crop outlook, the technical position of the 
market implies strength. Rapid cutting 
down of supplies in all directions and the 
fair general demand are in favor of the 
bull side. 

Sales of wheat have been made here this 
week to go to Chicago, to the East and for 
export. This is just an indication that the 
trade is keeping in touch with market con- 
ditions generally. Interesting variations took 
place in price of spring wheat as against 
durum. Former shows moderate loss, while 
latter made small gain. 

Cash demand for wheat holds good for 
top grades, while the lower grades are 
readily absorbed. Milling demand is lim- 
ited, with only selected offerings wanted. 
Elevators, as usual, take up the surplus. 
No. 1 northern is maintained at July price. 
July figure is also paid for No. 1 durum. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Duluth closing prices of cash wheat were: 


--Spot spring— Spot durum 
No.1n No.2n No.1 No2 
May 23....... 94% 93% 90 88 


May 26...... - 94% 93 SY 87% © 


May 26 ....... 93% 92% 89% 87% 





May 91% 89 87 
May 92% 90% 88% 
May 92% 90% 88% 
May eeee etee Sees 
May 90% 92% 90% 
*Holiday. 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 
Oats Rye c—Barley—, 
No. 3 white No. 2 poor choice 
May 23.... 39 59% @61% 43@46 55@59 


43@46 55@59 


May 25.... 39% 
43@46 65@59 


May 26.... 39% 59% @61% 


May 27.... 39% 59% @61% 43@46 55@59 
May 28.... 38% 59 @é61 43@46 55@59 
May 29.... 38% 59 > San 43@46 565@59 
May 80°... .... s 06@ec 06 ee 
May 3if... 56 Sis’ --@51 ..@61 
*Holiday. aS 1918. 
Duluth closing prices durum futures: 
May July May July 


May 23... 89% 90 May 28... 90 90% 

May 26... 89% 89% May 29... 90 90% 

May 26... 88% 89% May 30%. .... «ses 

May 27... 88% 89 May 31f.. 92% 92% 
*Holiday. 11913. 


DULUTH MILLFEED PRICES 
Mill prices, per ton, 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Duluth-Superior, May 29, were, with com- 
= 


$23.25@23.75 $18.00@18.50 

++ 23.50@24.00 19.00@19.50 

8... 25.50@26.00 22.00@22.50 

e6epcece . 26.50@27.00 24.00@25.00 

Boston mixed feed 23.50@24.00 19.50@20.50 

For feed in 200-lb sacks, 25c per ton less 

is charged. 

STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks (000’s omit- 
ted) and weekly or teat for three years: 
Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 

May 29 1913 1912 May 291913 1912 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 hard .... 4384 102 18 1 ee ee 

1 northern.2,538 6,579 989 87 121 45 

2 northern. 678 1,622 1,882 67 60 0=— 35 


Me. 3 .coce 140 79 460 14 2 ~10 
BO @ cccce eee 3 es ee 2 
Rejected .. 14 4 see 1 2 oe 
Sample 
BPORS 020, 006 eee ese 6 se 
16 13 


No-grade .. 7 150 69 3 
Special bin. 140 478 754 ee 











Totals ...3,954 9,014 4,175 169 191 105 
Macaroni... 858 289 83 47 39 22 




















S’western..’ 12 26 see 1 6 ee 
Western ... ... 5 eae ee 3 2 
Mixed .... ... eee eee 26 22 1 
Totals ...4,824 9,334 4,258 243 258 130 
Bonded ... 250 1,551 1,681 34 3 67 
Totals ...5,074 10,885 6,939 277 261 187 





June 3, 1914 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN-MOVEMENT 


Weekly grain receipts and shipments at 
Duluth-Superior in bus (000°8 omitted) for 


three years: 
-Receipts— -Shipments. 
May29 S81 °1 29 #31 «9 
Wheat— 1914 1913 1912 1914 1913 i912 
Spring :..... 251 269 55 546 339 443 
Durum ...... 68 44 21 261 90 = 23 
Winter ..... 2 ge las y Celia 


Totals .... 321 324 76 807 429 465 





Bonded ..... 71 21 64 195 446 229 
Totals .... 392 345 1401,002 875 695 
GEM re sksnes 37 129 8 255 70 269 
Bonded 6a) 0 ae 2 24 4 280 329 
RYO. ccvcoe ece «688 19 see 25 30 
Barley ...... 55 , ) eee 89 57 "23 


Bonded ... 2 2 17 «#457 4 % 
Flaxseed .... 16 87 211 120 49 114 
Bonded ... 18 6 4 ... 658 17 
Totals .... 545 675 404 1,552 1,423 1 567 

*June. 

FLAXSEED—Dulliness early in week, | rad- 
ing falling off sharply, was followed \y a 
complete reversal of action May ..-29. 
Trading picked up in marked degree, en- 
couraged by small movement, firmer «ash 
seed, light offerings and talked-of red. tion 
in acreage. Sentiment has not agreed upon 
any definite loss in flax area seeded. ‘on- 
suming concerns have been steady buy: :s of 
seed at the higher prices. It was necessary 
to pay up to secure needed seed. are, 
however, was taken not to force prices. An 
advance of nearly 2c on the week. 

Lately considerable buying of July has 
been offset by sales in September, at s) read 
of 1%c in favor of latter. Interest in .ew- 
crop futures is growing, but traders are 
content to simply watch developments. Ex- 
piration of May was without noise o: un- 
usual circumstances. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 2 
Quotations today by Minneapolis anid out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or roun: lots 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were within 
the following range: 
June 2 Year ago 
Stand. patent, in wood.$4.40@4.70 $4.65 | 5.00 


Second patent, in wood 4.25@4.55 4.50 4.85 
Fancy clear, in jute... 3.50@3.90 3.40 | 4.00 
First clear, in jute.... 3.40@3.60 3.25 : 3.60 
Second clear, ih jute.. 2.40@2.70 2.45 2.75 
Red dog, in jute...... 2.60@2.60 2.35 2.40 

Prices asked by northwestern mill: in- 


cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 2s. lbs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent co: mis- 
sion, were today (June 2): 


LONDON 
Last yvar 


PRG. caress 268 94@27s6d 288 @->s9d 
Fancy clear... 248 3d@24s9d 248 94@ 25s 6d 
First clear.... 2386d@24s 3d 238 9d@_ is 6d 
Second clear.. 18s 94@20s 208s @ 0s 9d 


GLASGOW 
PROG scccscvcocévecsguecers 26s 9d @ _7s 6d 
First clear, standard ........ 23s 6d @_ is 3d 
BWecomG CIOS ccccccccceofercee 198 @°0s3d 
LIVERPOOL 
PRIOR 25 504.00 hans te.cs cheese een 26s 6d @ 7s 3d 
First clear, standard pocceces 238 3d /41s 
BeeowE GOST acccccccceces «++ 188 94@ 19s 94 


Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of loca! and 
outside mills were, today, per 220% |is, in 
guilders: 

Wigst G10Gh, JECO .cccocccscccccece 11% 111% 
Second clear, jute ..... becese ese 9% 10 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPU' 


The flour output of Minneapolis mil!s for 
four weeks, with comparisons, are shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1914 1913 1912 1911 
June 6... seseee 290,615 279,395 2°3,815 
May 30... 324,980 275,020 260,185 255,780 
May 23... 300,885 295,575 218,715 255,190 
May 16... 325,800 343,320 225,755 2:5,555 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of \ inne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1914 1913 1912 1911 
TAMO Cice. coocse 18,160 9,280 12,230 
May 30... 22,460 20,710 8,565 2,120 
May 23... 20,230 12,620 5,790 15,190 
May 16... 35,280 21,990 4,850 0,760 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minne«polis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in b:rrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exp)rts— 
ing mills ity 1914 1913 1914 1913 
May 2. 62 53,450 186,815 193,090 1,530 2,930 
May 9. 64 54,250 196,925 180,475 2,860 2,090 
May 16. 63 52,050 190,500 183,865 1,015 2,285 
May 23. 60 48,150 180,610 152,870 3,795 
May 30. 54 49,325 139,325 141,750 675 


MILLFEED PRICES 





Minneapolis car-lot prices of millf: to- 
day (June 2) for prompt shipme: (it 
days), per 2,000 lbs, were reported as { |ows 
by brokers, in 100-lb sacks: 

June 2 Year . go 
| | MR RS eee ee $21.00@21.50 $16.25 % 17.00 
Stand. middlings.. 22.00@22.50 18.00% 18.50 
Flour middlings... 24.00@25.00 21.00% 22.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 25.50@26.00 23.00% 24.00 


For feed in bulk $1 less per ton is cl: rged 
and in 200-lb sacks, 25c less. 


The Boston basis of prices for millf «d 8 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
June 2 Year \go 
Standard bran... .$26.00@26.50 $21.25% 22.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.25@27.50 23.00« 23.50 
Flour middlings... 29.50@30.00 26.00% 27.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib scks 30.00@30.75 28.25. 28.75 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in cat 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs, bulk. ..$25.50¢ 25.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 25.50 25.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 25.50 @ 25.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 ibs, bulk 25.50 25.75 
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June 3, 1914 


1 100-Ib sacks 21.50@22.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, pwd 3.40@ 3.50 


w corn méal, granulated*.. 

na meal,. wWhite® ..«----+-+++  3.50@ 8 50 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent... 3.20@ 3. 
Rye flour, pure medium straight 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 
Graham wheat, pure, bbi*...... 
Graham, standard, DbI® ...--++ 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ..... 
Mill screenings, per ton .... 
\r screenings, per ton.... 






va 
awh 1eat screenings, per ton.. 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 5 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 12.00@16.00 
Fine seed sereseeane ton....- -- 7.00@ 9.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 IDB ....-+--+++0 27.00 @ 27.50 
Oil me 2,000 ihe, 100-Ib sackst 28.50@29.00 
*per barrel in sacks, Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 lb cotton. 


+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 
While spot wheat and the July 
% @%ec decline for the week, 


June 


tion Ww 
aeahen and December advanced %&c. 
Highly ‘.vorable crop conditions depress the 
market nd exchange sentiment is bearish. 


Low int for July was attained today, 
while for September and December high and 
low ports were touched early last week. 
High low points were: July, 92%c and 
90%C; ptember, 88%c and 87%c; Decem- 
ber, 88 and 87%¢c. 

Com] i with last Tuesday’s close, No. 1 
r. and No. 2 northern wheat are %c 

is %ec lower, September is %c 
| December is %c higher. 
1t at Minneapolis is slow. Much 

arriving is soft Minnesota blue- 
stem, 4 it moves very slowly. Where 
choice orth Dakota wheat is offered, no 
difficult experienced in selling, but the 
poorer les require considerable ‘“‘ped- 
ling.” 
vg i in men report an improvement 
in inqu from city mills in the last day 
or two, there is no snap to the demand. 
Country ls are still indifferent to offer- 
ings of r track or elevator wheat. 

No. 1 d wheat is quoted at 4%c over 
July, a ine of %c since May 26; No. 1 
northert ue-stem 1% @3%c over July and 
velvet ¢ 1@2c over; No. 2 northern %c 
under J to 1%ec over, and No. 3 wheat 
24@% der July. 

The nded table shows closing prices 
in cents bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 ne ern, No. 2 northern, No. 3 north- 
ern, July. September and December wheat: 


May in 2nt July Sept. Dec. 
22.. 947 2% 88 


northe: 
lower, 
higher, 
Cash 
of that 


8% 
3% , 110% O11 9 106% 
‘Hellaane $191 tAverage "of 





closing | es, $1912. 

Daily sing prices of macaroni wheat in 
Minnéapolis were: 

May No.1 No.2 No. 3® fh No.1 No.2 No. 3* 
27... 88 87 coon SOS. . 
28... 89 87% soos Fe 89 87% 

29... 89 87% 2t.. 89 87% 

*Avera of closing prices. tJune. tHoli- 
day. 

The average of cash sales at Minneapolis 
of No. 4, rejected and no-grade wheat were 
as follows 
May No.4 Rej. N.G. — veoh 4 Rej. N.G. 
ae Ye SO . 
Bivss 2 87% 87 a¢.. 89% case 
Bice 2 89% 87 oF... 90% 84. 

*June tHoliday. 

RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: May 31 June 1 
a May 30 =e 23 #1913 1912 
No. l hard ..... 81 22 11 eee 
No. 1 northern... 448 4 396 108 
No, 2 northern.. 119 135 194 205 
sa ee 41 50 44 121 
See coy 6.9 eee 32 
Rejected ode ae 9 21 53 
No-grad soon, 14 23 73 

Totals ring. 711 741 689 592 
Hard w teP. saa 6 7 173 213 
Macaror oo wee 20 37 18 25 
Mixed 004 ne 31 17 8 
Western ....... oes 1 1 2 

Tetals .. occ 767 817 898 840 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 





Wheat Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported 1s follows by the Chamber of Com- 
meree on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): May 31 June 1 
N May 30 May 23 1913 1912 
= 1} coos Ae 2,044 141 2 
vo i Rerthern, 8,174 8,665 10,224 3,171 
pie 1 iern. 1,298 1,604 4,314 4,054 

ther grides... 1,625 1,818 1,879 3,352 
I Totals -13,080 14,131 16,558 10,579 
n 1911 ee ee eer 
In 1911 a ME cnecec <dasat 
In 1909 TE GMO thoes Scat 

/ARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Ps J sing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
ica N white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
é nge o iotations on barley at Minneapolis 
curing t week were, per bushel: 
al , rn Oats Rye Barley 
rod 68 69 38% @38% 60 @61% 45@57 
= . 68% 38 @38% 60 @61% 45@57 
og ots 168 88) @38% 59%@61 45@57 
33 | 86% 88 os 59 > Sed — 
, 66 38 @38% 59 @60% 45@57 


651 
*June t Holiday. 
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WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: May 31 
May 30 May 23 1913 

Wheat, bus ..... 949,850 868,640 1,049,580 
Fiour, bbis. ..... 7,350 7,067 7,548 
Milistuff, tons ... $23 867 520 
Corn, bus ....... 186,200 65,100 90,900 
Oats, bus ....... 221,160 266,000 108,900 
Barley, bus ..... 214,400 170,970 254,100 
Rye, bus ...... -- 80,500 80,250 33,300 
Flaxseed, bus ... 32,000 40,800 91,350 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: May 31 

May 30 May 23 1913 

Wheat, bus 449,800 634,040 421,200 
Flour, 299,926 299,145 288,965 
Millstuff, tons 8,48 10,161 7,416 
Corn, bus 49,500 51,840 27,840 
Oats, bus 320,120 285,360 186,030 
Barley, 372,640 460,080 263,980 
Rye, 76,800 122,000 30,000 
Flaxseed, bus 6,300 4,500 10,620 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bushels, were: May 31 

May 30 May 23 1913 
COFB. se cccscccas . 1,836 4,868 2,362 
GREER scccicccsoce 569,545 684,137 115,998 
Mariey. .cccccovecs 588,386 734,006 210,917 
MPO conve dciorce 100,675 155,102 163,781 
Flaxseed ........ 259,047 213,605 201,522 





Fiaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis linseed oil mills are operating 
only part capacity, and offerings of cake 
and meal are limited. Export inquiry for 
linseed oil cake is good and, with bids on 
a trading basis, the surplus above domestic 
requirements is easily disposed of. Conti- 
nental importers bid $27@27.50 per 2,000 lbs 
f.o.b. Minneapolis for cake, while meal in 
domestic markets sells at $28.50@29 ton, in 
car lots. 

Raw linseed oil has been advanced to 49 
@50c gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Demand, while still light, has improved 
somewhat, and consumers are ordering out 
freely against old contracts. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of flaxseed 
in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

c— Mpls—F> —— Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 


May -$1.55% 1.55% 1.57% 1.58% 1.60% 

May or - 1.56 1.56 1.58 1.59 1.60% 

May 28.. 1.56% 1.56% 1.68% 1.59% 1.60% 

May 29.... 1.57% 1.57% 1.59% 1.60% 1.61% 

May 80%... cccccs coccce covcee cesses 

June 1 1.60 1.60 1. 61% 1.62% i. 63% 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed for week ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, are shown below in bushels (000’s 








omitted): -~Receipts—, -—In store—, 
1914 1913 1914 1913 

Minneapolis ....... 32 91 259 202 
Duluth ......0ee00. 34 93 ee 3,793 
Totala .....-.06. 66 184 3,995 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1913, to 
May 30, 1914, were as follows, with compari- 
sons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1914 1913 1914 1913 

Minneapolis . 7,270 11,136 474 3,381 
Duluth ........ 8,436 18,478 8,251 14,827 
Totals ...... 15,706 29,614 8,725 18,208 





Weekly Fiour Exports 


New York, June 2.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 





ing on the following dates, were: May 31 
Destination— May 30 May 23 May16 1913 
London ......4.+ $1,568 38,283 48,164 44,150 
Liverpool ...... 7,520 6,63 3,440 8,718 
Glasgow ....... 24,927 8,497 8,714 21,562 
EsOlt cc cccccces 7,000 8,000 4,000 ..... 
BBM cccccccece cccce 1,786 1,607 3,571 
BRPIBESE ccceccce soece 10,213 1,428 71 
Christiania .... ..... 148 cece 5,458 
Southampton 1,429 5,354 714 3,356 
Manchester .... SET .ceee 713 «61,213 
DOUBEIM cccccccs seece 12,000 ..... 4,000 
Bhelfaet .nccccce secee F.00O wccee cecce 
Antwerp ....... 4,000 ..... 6,322 2,000 
Hamburg ...... 16,178 35,272 11,890 22,948 
Bremen ........+ 100 15.5675 1,886 35 
Amsterdam .... ..... 9,934 nccce cvece 
Rotterdam ..... 7,904 17,083 42,836 18,357 
Copenhagen 9,303 9,731 4,177 2,140 
CUBE scceccccss 9,946 19,916 12,428 3,661 
Hagth .cccccces 2,089 2,019 1,751 1,491 
San Domingo .. ..... 5692 1,080 9,197 
Other W. L.’s.. 26,562 14,258 15,897 10,493 
Cen. America... 5,000 6,000 3,000 6,018 
Brazil ......... 6,072 28,296 16,959 14,068 
Other 8S. A. .... 17,628 4,571 10,379 5,329 
B. N. America. 1,400 150 1,780 180 
ORROTD ccccccce 8,855 1,928 72 «4,363 
Totals ....... 187,838 262,327 199,416 193,344 





Wheat Crop—Important States 
The crop of wheat grown in important 
states for nine years is shown below in mil- 
lions of bushels, as per government estimate: 
"13 °12 °11 °10 ’09 °08 '07 °06 °05 


Pennsylv’nia 22 22 17 23 22 29 30 29 28 
Ohio ....++- 35 10 36 34 31 33 31 43 32 
Indiana .... 40 10 34 35 34 45 34 48 36 
Illinois ..... 42 10 42 37 38 30 40 38 29 


Michigan ..13 7 18 17 16 16 13 13 19 
Minnesota .. 68 67 44 64 657 69 68 656 72 
Towa .....+. 16 13 11 11 8 10 8 9 13 
Missouri ... 40 24 36 26 30 22 29 31 28 
N. Dakota.. 
S. Dakota... 34 52 15 47 47 38 32 42 44 
Nebraska .. 62 55 42 39 48 44 46 51 48 
Kansas .... 87 92 61 63 78 74 66 81 177 
Oklahoma .. 18 20 9 26 14 16 9 18 11 
Idaho .....-. 14 15 16 11 10 
Washington. 53 654 51 36 41 27 35 25 32 
Oregon .... 16 21 17 16 12 15 15 14 13 
California .. 4 6 9 10 6 14 21 26 17 
Montana ... 21 19 12 8 6 44 3 $8 





OCEAN 


RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


— From 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- Mont- 
To— York ton more phia oe 
Aberdeen ...... 17.00 17.00 18.00 17.00 
Amsterdam ;... 12.00 .... 13.00 13.00 
Antwerp ........ 17.00 . 20.00 19.00 .... 
Belfast ........ ease 15.00 .... 15.00 
Bremen ........ 12.00 13.00 wooo ‘seve 
Bristol ........ 15.00 oe ease See Gees 
Cardiff ........ asse soso SE86 oc. SEO 
Christiania .... 17.00 17.00 19.00 18.00 .... 
Copenhagen .... 17.00 17.00 19.00 18.00 .... 
BEES. Sébcccccecce eT re  eees 
Dublin ........- ots coos 3600 4... 36.00 
Dundee ........ 17.00 17.00 18.00 17.00 .... 
Glasgow ....... 14.00 13.00 15.00 14.00 14.00 
Gothenburg .... 18.00 18.00 20.00 19.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 11.00 - 13.00 12.00 
MEMEO bc ccscces 0s ee 27.00 2. 
Helsingfors .... 21.00 21.00 23.00 22.00 
BROT .ccctusceves 24.08 .cce cece sess 
TIO ccccsccece 14.00 - 15.00 14.00 .... 
Liverpool ...... 10.00 .... 12.00 11.00 11.00 
London ........ 11.00 11.00 13.00 12.00 12.00 
Londonderry cote eons BOO SEGRE. coves 
Manchester 10.00 10.00 .... 11.00 
Newcastle ..... 17.00 17.00 18.00 17.00 
Rotterdam 9.50 .... 12.00 11.00 
GUBO. cccsccerves «+++ 28.84 24.23 24.84 
Southampton ° 15.00 e008 
Stettin ........ 16.00 16. 00 18. 00 17.00 


St. John’s, N. F. 13.00 
Owing to frequent 


14.00 «e+ 
changes, “these rates 


are subject to confirmation. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— 
Albany .....+++.+ 
Baltimore 
Baltimore* 
Baltimoret 
Binghamton 
Boston .......++. 


Er 

Hornelisville .... 
Tthaca ..cccccces 
Montreal 
Montreal*® 
Mount Morris.. 
Newport News'*t. 19.5 
New York ...... 23.0 
New York® ..... 19.5 
New York? ..... 20.5 


” 

= 

° 
DS + DO DO OS DO DO DO PO bo eH bo bo 
SOM ROSOASSASOASIASY 
ocoanmocoutcoougaratoouaon 


To— 
Ogdensburg ..... 
Philadelphia .... 
Philadelphia*® ... 
Philadelphiat ... 
Pittston 
Portland ........ 
Portiand*® ....... 
Punxsutawney 
Quebec 
Richfield Springs 
Rochester 
Rockland ....... 
Schenectady 
Scranton ........ 
Stanstead ....... 
Syracuse ........ 
Troy 


Wayland ....... 
Chicago (local). 


Wilkes-Barre ... 


bo + BD DO DS DO OS OS DS OO OS OO OS OO DO 8S bo DD 
cooonocoonscoamensouunsse 


Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 


*Applies on flour for ‘export only. 


tAll- 


rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 


sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail 


rates on flour from 


Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 


To— 
Boston ... 19.5 5 
New York. 19.5 5 
Philadelp’a 18.5 5 
Baltimore. 17.5 5 
Portland... 19.5 5 
Montreal.. 18.5 5 

Bran, oil cake, 


rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
1 


14.5 7.5 
13.5 7.5 
12.5 7.5 10 
14.5 7.5 
13.5 7.5 11 


malt sprouts and other 


grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the preportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 


mainder. 


*Minneapolis to Duluth. 
+tMinneapolis to Chicago. 


east. 
cago east. 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 


lake-and-rail, 


from Kansas City to points 


named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

New York ..... 26.70 Scranton ...... 24.70 
Boston ....++.- - 28.70 Baltimore ..... 23.70 
Philadelphia ... 24.70 Washington 23.70 
Pittsburgh ..... 20.50 Detroit ........ 17.50 
Albany ........ 26.20 Rochester ..... 23.70 
Syracuse ....... 23.70 Cleveland ...... 18.50 
Va. com. points. 23.70 Louisville ...... 17.00 


All-rail rates 2c higher. 


MILLFEED — Milifeed 


points are uniformly 


rates to eastern 
lc under flour rates 


quoted above, being based on ic less per 100 
lbs to the Mississippi River crossings. 


Inland rates, 


export, 

Boston ........ 24.00 
New York ..... 24.00 
Virginia ports.. 22.00 
Philadelphia ... 23.00 
St. John, N. B.. 24.00 


lake-and-rail, 


on flour for 


Kansas City to ports named: 


Baltimore ..... 22.00 
Halifax ........ 25.00 
Montreal ..... . 23.00 


Portland, Me... 24.00 


Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 


via Atlantic ports, 
City to ports named, 


Aberdeen ...... 40.00 
Alexandria - 50.13 
Amsterdam 35.00 
Antwerp “ 
Belfast 

Bremen .. 

Bristol ...... ° 
Copenhagen .... ° 
Christiania ..... 41.00 
Dublin ........-. ry 
Dundee ........ 0.00 
Baltic basing. . te 00 


lake-and-rail, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





Kansas 


Gibraltar ...... 46.50 
Glasgow ....... 37.00 
Hamburg ...... 34.00 


Manchester .... 
Newcastle ..... 40.00 
Rotterdam ..... 33.50 


Southampton .. 42.00 


On certain ports lower rates may be had 


through Gulf ports. 


Export rates apply only on carload mini- 


mum ‘of 44,000 Ibs. 


623 


Rates on flour in sacks, 
Ibs, from St. Louis or East 
eign ports, lake-and-rail: ; 
Aberdeen ...... 31.00 Dublin ......... 34.00 
Amsterdam ..., 27.50 . 
seesee 38,00 
Belfast ........ 33.00 
Bristol ........ 30.00 
Christiania .... 32.00 
Copenhagen .... 32.00 
Dund 


‘cents per 100 
Louis to for- 





All-rail rates on flour for export, in sacks, 


in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York .....17.00 Boston ........ 17.00 
-Philadelphia ... 16.00 Baltimore ..... 15.00 


Newport News.. 15.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks; 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York .. 
Boston ........ 21.70 
Philadelphia ... 17.70 
Pittsburgh ..... 13.50 
Buffalo ........ 13.50 
Albany ........ 19.20 
Syracuse ..... ++ 16.70 
Va. com. points. 16.70 
Scranton 70 


Baltimore ..... 16.70 
Washington .... 16.70 
Detroit ........ 10.50 
Newport News.. 16.70 
Richmond, Va.. 16.70 
Rochester ...... 16.70 
Cleveland ...... 11.50 
Indianapolis ... 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour in sacks, all-rail, prompt 
shipment, via lowest ports from Chicago to 
ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





Aberdeen ...... 29.00 Dundee ....... + 30.00 
Amsterdam .... 24.00 Glasgow ....... 25.00 
Antwerp ....... 29.00 Hamburg ...... 25.00 
Belfast ........ 29.00 Leith ......... + 26.00 
Bremen . . . 

Bristol ..... A 23. 

Christiania 30.00 Manchester .... 23.00 
Copenhagen .... 30.00 Newcastle ..... 30.00 
Dublin . 31.00 Rotterdam ..... 31.00 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





Baltimore ......11.7 Boston ........ + 16.7 
Rochester +. 11.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 
Troy .ccccsecceee Ih.? Pittsburgh ...... 13.7 
Syracuse .......11.7 Albany ......... 14.2 


New York ...... 14.7 


TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Toledo to points named: 





Domes- Domes- 
Export tic tic 
Boston ....14.5018.00 Elmira ........ 13.00 
New York.14.5016.00 Syracuse ....... 13.00 
Philad’ hia. 13.50 14.00 Binghamton + 13.00 
Baltimore. 12.5013.00 Mt. Morris ..... 13.00 
Norfolk... 12.5013.00 Rochester ...... 13.00 
N’p’t News.12.50 13.00 Emporium ..... 13.00 
Richmond ..... 13.00 Buffalo ........ 8.50 
Lynchburg ..... 13.00 Pittsburgh ..... 8.50 
UWRbem .ccece +++ 14.00 Wheeling ...... 8.50 
Albany - 16.60 Corry ....0. «eee 8.60 
DETROIT 


Rates on flour, per 100 Ibs, from Detroit 
to the points named: 


New York ..... 16.00 Boston ........ 18.00 
Philadelphia ... 14.00 Newport News.. 13.00 
Pittsburgh .....10.50 Utica ....... ° 4.00 
Portland ....... 18.00 Baltimore ..... 13.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following figures show stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 




















May 28, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats =e Flax 
Cc. =~ = eeccccce 160 96 133 
Empire .......+. 1,117 656 118 460 
Conpolideted 318 140 40 428 
Ogilvie ....... ee 353 93 25 eee 
WEStOFM cescccce 31 53 1 426 
G. G. G, Ce ...06 446 375 131 eee 
Fort William .... 237 236 52 224 
Eastern ......... 217 300 114 1 
be ae Dh 0 eesece 289 870 60 667 
Can. Northern 1,790 1,221 169 711 
Herm @& Ce. 2... 30 19 6 245 
Government ..... 181 66 110 286 
DOtRED ccccsicss 5,169 4,125 799 3,681 
WOOF BHO ccccece 7,133 56,569 1,448 4,067 
Receipts ........ 938 486 75 197 
Lake shipments.. 2,687 1,359 524 229 
Rail shipments... 42 10 1 ee 
STOCKS BY GRADE 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 124 No. 1C. W...... 17 
No. 1 northern..2,818 No. 2 C. W...... 3,313 
No. 2 northern..1,034 No. 3 C. W...... 51 
No. 3 northern... 236 Ex. 1 feed ..... 35 
ING. @ ccccscccce 110 Others ......... 409 
OUROTS .cccccsee 847 
Total wccccese 5,169 Total cccccece 4,125 
Exports for Week Ending May 23, 1914 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York...1,136,471 7,092 117,277 151,597 
Boston ..... 278,226 ..... 2,650 65,946 
Philadelphia. 455,000 ..... 20,000 163,000 
ps. eee 14,105 30,600 24,059 
OUTS ROWE -ccoees avecs S000 «ence 
BOE Ssceee £66008 18,000 17,000 ..... 
New Orleans. 156,000 75,500 20,000 100 
Montreal ....2,726,000 ..... 53,000 457,000 





Tots., w'k.4,751,696 114,697 262,527 851,702 


Prev. week. .2,379,311 42,521 199,416 609,633 
U. Kingdom.2,378,030 ..... OG, TED. ccecs 
Continent 08,343,966 = cccce 89,818  ..... 
South and Ctl. 

pc PPT TT eee BB,06F .. cecse 
West. FmGIes.. ccicee evess 36,785 ..... 
Oth. countries 30,700 114,697 Sae-s -¢nads 








Totals ....4,751,696 114,697 262,527 ..... 
Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 

Julyilto Same time 

May 23,1914 last year 

Wheat, bus ......... 167,584,149 149,256,294 

Flour, bbis .......... 10,627,116 10,363,302 

Totals as wheat, bus.215,406,171 195,846,153 

Germ, WED cocccccvces 3,620,268 39,098,489 

Cats, BUS .ccccese p++ 11,424,286 38,485,813 
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HEAD OF THE LAKES 
De.vurn, Mixw., June 1.—The sag ing 
5 to 


by wheat early last week enabled mi 

pick up some flour orders on offers below 
former levels, but that was the only new 
factor in evidence. The demand for flour 
is generally light. Business, however, 
compares favorably with former years. 
The fine crop prospect is keeping buyers 
out of the market. 

Practically no foreign business was 
done in flour last week. 

Durum flour trade is very light. 

Rye flour is steady in price and slow 
in demand. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
17,640 bbls of flour, or 49 per cent of 
capacity, against 17,120 bbls, or 48 per 
cent, the previous week, and 8,320 bbls, 
or 23 per cent, a year ago. 

Where millfeed can be sold on quick 
delivery, it finds a steady demand, but 
supplies are light. Little attention is 
paid to feed for deferred shipment. 


NOTES 


A cargo of 220,000 bus of wheat was 
loaded for Chicago last week. P. H. 
Bevis superintended the loading. 

No. 3 yellow corn is again being quot- 
ed. For track and to arrive the first 
half of June, 68%%¢ bu was iid/today ; for 
all of June, 67%c. 

The work of getting out the wet and 
burned wheat from elevator M, burned 
about a month ago, is proceeding as 
rapidly as possible. 

Cash Norv 1_ northern wheat continues 
at July price; No, 1 durum at July; No. 
1 flaxseed at Ic under July. Oats are 
yc lower; rye, ¥,c lower; barley ~un- 
changed, 

The supply of wheat in Duluth-Supe- 
rior elevators is steadily decreasing, and 
it would not take long, with an improve- 
ment in demand, to take all of the sur- 
plus here, 

Closing prices of bonded grain at Du- 
luth, duty unpaid, June 1, were, per bu: 
Wheat: No. 1, 95%¢; No. 2, 9414¢; No. 
3, 924%4,c; No. 3 barley, 42c; No. 4 barley, 
40c; No. 1 northwestern flaxseed, $1.40, ; 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 38c. 

Export trade in wheat has been halted 
somewhat by holidays. Prior to that it 
was quite good, especially in winter 
wheat. Some sales of Duluth No. 1 
northern and durum wheat were made 
last week, as well as of some Manitoba. 
Eastern demand for wheat is very light. 

The vessel men are experiencing the 
poorest year ever known. Charters for 
wheat were made last week, Duluth to 
Buffalo, at % and %e bu. Line boats 
are in the market for grain to fill out 
cargoes at le bu. Boats going to 
Georgian Bay ports can be had at ce. 
Many of the boats are going out of com- 
mission rather than carry grain at such 
rates. Others continue at the low rate 
rather than tie up. 

In a heavy storm of wind and _ rain, 
May 25, elevators and mills here suf- 
fered somewhat. The top of the work- 
ing-house section of Great Northern ele- 
vator X was lifted and thrown several 
hundred feet, causing a loss estimated at 
$20,000. A portion of the roof of the 
Great Northern flour sheds was damaged. 
Some of the buildings at the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co.’s plant were dam- 
aged, though not seriously. 

Fk. G, Carson, 





Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis: 
There should be no expectations of big 
“slumps” in prices, merely because we 
have a perfect crop outlook. Many peo- 
ple are filled with the idea that, if we get 
a good crop, wheat is going to 60¢ bu. 
It will not do so. In all probability, they 
base their ideas on the fact that when 
wheat was $1.40 bu and we had a good 
crop come on top of it, price dropped 
to $1. There are no grounds for this 
view; no argument can be made in favor 
of it. No matter how pessimistic buyers 
may be as to future prices, we do not 
feel they are warranted in expecting any 
great decline. 


A Minneapolis exporter look for high- 
er ocean rates. It is on the theory tnat 


there will be an enormous tonnage of 
flour and wheat to go abroad, and, mak- 
ing the steamship companies independent, 
they will ask stiff rates. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 596.) 
As usual farmers are disposing of what 
surplus they have after seeding. Minne- 
apolis elevator managers look for a fair 
country movement the first half of June. 


Exporters are bidding equal to 1144,@2c 
under Chicago July for new-crop Kansas 
wheat, delivered New Orleans, while 
northwestern millers will not bid over 3c 
under July, delivered at Minneapolis, No 
offerings of new-crop Nebraska wheat in 
the last few days. 


Elevator managers differ widely in 
their opinions as to interior elevator 
stocks. of the Northwest. While some 
assert there are 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 bus 
of wheat in country houses, others are 
equally positive that interior elevators 
sjuauidiys yey} puw yeaym ayy Azaa proy 
consist wholly of the light current deliv- 
eries by farmers. 

Wheat stocks in country elevators of 
the Northwest are reported to be com- 
paratively light. Line companies say the 
high premiums commanded for cash 
wheat in Minneapolis for some time past 
was an incentive to reduce interior stocks 
to the minimum. An elevator manager, 
with some knowledge as to the situation, 
states that country stocks cannot exceed 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bus. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Fifty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 675 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 1,710 in 1913. 

The Minneapolis freight offices of the 
New York Central Lines are temporarily 
located at 310-311 McKnight Building. 

After July 10, the Soo road will re- 
quire that the minimum carload of flour 
in Minnesota be 26,000 Ibs, instead of 
24,000. 

Announcement is made that ocean 
rates, New York to London and Liver- 
pool, which were to have been advanced 
July 1, will remain at lle per 100 lbs to 
Aug. 30. 

Harry L. Moore, Minneapolis agent of 
the Monon Route, has been critically ill 
for some weeks with heart trouble, 
brought on by pneumonia. His _physi- 
cians say it will be two months or more 
before he can attend to business. Mr. 
Moore is a member of the Minneapolis 
City Council. 

- Lake-and-rail rates on flour quoted by 
agents from Minneapolis in cents per 100 
Ibs, June 2, were for prompt shipment 
(14 days): Aberdeen, 35.50; Amsterdam, 
31.50; Antwerp, 37.50; Belfast, 32.50; 
Bristol, 34.50; Bremen, 29.50; Baltic ba- 
sis, 34.50; Christiania, 36.50; Copenhagen, 
36.50; Dublin, 33.50; Dundee, 35.50; 
Glasgow, 32.50; Hamburg, 30.50; Hull, 
33.50; Leith, 32.50; Liverpool, 29.50; 
London, 30.50; Manchester, 29.50; New- 
castle, 35.50; Rotterdam, 29.00; South- 
ampton, 34.50; St. John’s, N. F., 35.00. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Bran is quiet, but heavy feeds are in 
fair demand, 

The Southwest now is making prices on 
future shipment feed. 

Transit shipment bran on June 1 sold 
at $27 ton, f.o.b. Boston, or 50@75c ton 
over mill shipment. 

Compared with 1913, bran at Minne- 
apolis is $4.50@4.75 ton higher, standard 
middlings $4, flour middlings $3, and red 
dog $2@2.50. 

Season shipment bran is quoted by 
brokers at $23 ton, in 100-lb sacks f.o.b. 
Boston, with buyers bidding $22.75. This 
is equivalent to $3@3.50 ton under spot 
prices. 

Mills making a specialty of mixed feed 
are quoting f.o.b. Boston at $28.25 per 
ton in 100-lb sacks for June shipment, 
and $28 for July shipment. Transit feed 
is bringing $29. There is practically no 
demand for July shipment. Brokers ask 
$28.50@29 ton, prompt shipment. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Corn is now on a shipping basis, and 
a good demand is reported, especially 
for the choice stuff. No. 3 yellow quoted 
today at 66Y,@67c bu; No. 4 yellow and 
No. 3 corn, 654,@66c; No. 4 corn, 65@ 
65 yc. 

Choice oats are in good demand, with 
low-grades slow. No. 3 white closed to- 
day at 384,@38'%c bu; No. 3 oats, 344%, 
@36c. 


Rye is slightly easier and only in fair 
demand. No. 2 offered at 58@60c bu. 

Choice malting barley is in good de- 
mand. Lower however, are slow. 
Market is steady. Receipts moderate. 
Range: faney, 56@57c bu; medium to 
good, 53@56c; low-grade malting, 47@ 
53c; feed, 45@47c. 


Southern Notes 

The Haden Milling Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Va., built a 200-bu meal and three- 
ton feed mill. 

D. A. Stickles & Sons, Hagerstown, 
Md., have installed a 165 h-p. Jacobson 
gas producer. 

Woody-Evans Co. Lynchburg, Va., 
flour and feed dealers, have moved into 
their new building. 

The Broun Milling Co., Charlottesville, 
Va., built a one-story addition, 22x30 
feet, to its mill, to be used for a ware- 

se. 
The Blohme Milling Co., of Charleston, 
S. C., has incorporated, with $25,000 
capital stock. John F. Rogge and E. C. 
Rogge are’ the principals. 

H. B. Keckley & Co. Martinsburg, 
W. Va., have built a two-story 10x60 ad- 
dition to their warehouse. A_ wheat 
cleaner and electric power have been in- 
stalled, 

The Lynnville Mill & Elevator Co., De- 
catur, Ala., has changed its name to the 
Decatur Mill & Elevator Co., and in- 
creased its capital stock from $21,000 to 
$50,000. 

Frank J. Connolly, for several years in 
charge of the Vest Virginia sales de- 
partment of the Washburn-Crosby Mill- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky., has been trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh. H. D. Gilpin suc- 
ceeded him. 








Branding Bleached Flour 

A mill desiring to ship bleached flour 
into South Dakota has inquired as to the 
specific branding required. G. G. Frary, 
state food commissioner, on request for 
an expression, says: 

“Our ruling requires that the word 
‘bleached’ must be printed in capital let- 
ters of solid type not less than one inch 
in height on the principal label, and that 
this word must be followed immediately 
by words (in smaller type if desired) 
telling the process used in bleaching or 
other treatment. 

“For example; if the flour is bleached 
by the Alsop or other electrical processes, 
it would need to be labeled ‘BLEACHED’ 
(in capital letters) ‘by oxides of nitro- 
gen’; or ‘any expression desired may be 
used to briefly indicate the character of 
the chemical process. Nitrogen peroxide 
would be just as satisfactory as oxides of 
nitrogen, but it would not be acceptable 
to have the statement ‘BLEACHED by 
electrified air’ or ‘BLEACHED by an 
electrical process.’ ” 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Indiana, Michigan and Ohio Master 
Bakers at Cincinnati, June 8-11. 

Pennsylvania Master Bakers at Wilkes- 
Barre, June 15-17. 

Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, French Lick, Ind., June 16-18. 

Master Bakers of Canada at Winni- 
peg, Aug. 11-12. 

Wisconsin Master Bakers at Milwau- 
kee, Oct. 6-8. 

National Association of Master Bakers 
at Richmond, Va., Oct. 20-24. 

Kentucky Master Bakers at Owens- 
boro, Oct. 27-28. 

Nebraska Master Bakers at Lincoln, 
in October. 





A reason advanced by a prominent 
miller as to why prices of flour are not 
likely to decline very much is that the 
enormous winter wheat crop, now prom- 
ised, if realized, will mean that the mills 
will run strongly and make an unusual 
— of millfeed, depressing feed and 
compelling millers to ask relatively more 
for patent. 





The purchasing agent of a prominent 
cracker factory of Ohio says: We have 
almost 60 days’ supplies of flour on hand 
and will not book any more under pres- 
ent crop conditions. 





The Boone (Iowa) Cereal Co. has been 
formed. The incorporators are: E. B. 
Cordell, Anton M. Rosengreen, George 
E. Slaughter. 





June 3, 1914 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 
The shop of the Hennepin Coun 
Barrel Co., Minneapolis, was damaged by 
fire during an electrical storm early on 
morning of June 3. c 


For the week ended Saturday, fiour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, § 
cars; heading, 4; patent hoops, 2; total, 
14. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
15,240 barrels for the week ended Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 57,000 patent hoops, 49,700 
wire hoops, and 15,100 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ended 
on the dates given below were: 


>————————Sales—————__ Make 

1914 1913 1912 1911 1914 

May 30.°15,480 19,285 16,305 22,115 16,105 
May 23. 24,240 24,195 12,395 21,855 17,599 
May 16. 14,090 30,240 138,790 25,640 23,755 
May 9. 22,825 365,430 19,155 18,305 23,789 
May 2. 21,430 23,010 22,140 21,920 21,644 
*These figures include 477 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barre}, 


Attached are quotations of flour barre] 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M.... 






++ $10.25 @10.75 


Basswood heading, set..... 7% @ &c 

Birch heading, 17%, set........ ™4@7%e 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 10.00 @ 10.50 
Patent hoops, 6% ft., M........ 9.50@ 10.00 
Birch staves, M.......-eseeeees -25@ 9.76 
Beech staves, M........e-seeee8 9.25@ 9.76 
Hardwood staves, M........... 9.25@ 9.60 
Hickory hoops, M .........s++. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M....... .30@ .40 
Head linings, smal! lots, M..... 40@ .60 


Special reports to the Northwestern Miller, 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. ;-—Barrels—, No. 1913 

shops sold made shops sold 
May 30.... 5 5,815 4,135 6 5,250 
May 23....4./ 4,130 3,515 5 6,765 
May 16.... 3 2,250 2,860 5 4,055 
May 9.... 6 4,735 6,780 6 6,520 
May 2.... 4 7,060 6,610 5 6,200 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing, Shakopee and 
Winona, 

The same shops unloaded the following 
stock: one car of elm staves. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United 
States patent office: 

Serial No. 75,091. The words Tiz- 
Ready. Owner, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co. Used on self-rising flour. 

Serial No. 75,219. A circular design 
composed of rays on which appears a 
five-pointed star. Owner, Zabel & Son, 
Lanesville, Ind. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 75,381. The word Matador 
and figure of same. Owner, H. T. Cot- 
tam & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. Used 
on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 75,602. The word Gobbler. 
Owner, Becker & Langenberg. Milling 
Co., Republic, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 75,790. The words Red 
Wing, and figure of wing. Owner, Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. Used on 
wheat flour. 

Serial No. 75,879. The words Richland 
Lily. Owner, Chas. Tiedemann Milling 
Co., O’Fallon, Ill. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 76,104. The words Mary 
Jane and figure of a girl yawning. Owner 
The Dunlop Milling Co. Clarksville, 
Tenn. Used on self-rising wheat flour. 

Serial No. 76,224. The words Richland 
Mills. Owner, Chas. Tiedemann Milling 
Co., O'Fallon, Ill. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 76,439. The word Rings 
and figure of girl with a rose. (Owner, 
Model Mill Co., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 76,534. The words Red 
Horse and figures of Indians on_|orse- 
back chasing cowboy on_ horseback. 
Owner, Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 
Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 76,536. The words Belle of 
Monroe and figure of a woman, flower 
and butterfly. Owner, Columbia (Ill.) 
Star Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 76,769. The words Dairy 
Maid and figure of a girl. Owner, Fed- 
eral Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. Used 
on wheat flour, and feeds made from 
grains. 

Serial No. 76,879. The word (ncas 
and head of an Indian. Owner, Schult, 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill. Used o 
wheat flour. 

Serial No. 77,113. The words Pink 
Lady and figure of a woman with « vio 
lin. Owner, The Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 
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concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
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direct with the European Department. 
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Lonpon, May 20, 1914 





Holders of old purchases have been 
offering flour, previously bought at very 
high prices, at values considerably below 
those al present being offered by mills. 

During the past week the market has 
continued firm, with gradually advancing 
prices, hut buyers remain very cautious. 
As mills’ asking prices have advanced at 
a much more rapid rate than this market, 
it does not seem probable that sufficient 
forward business can have taken place to 
insure really liberal supplies for a later 
date. 








QUESTION OF INSURANCE , 
The leading flour-importing buyers of 
Bergen, Norway, have sent the following 


communication to all agents representing 
American and Canadian mills: “The un- 
dersigned firms, importing flour from 
American mills represented by you, 


hereby take the liberty to inform you 
that hercafter when we buy flour from a 
mill we shall insist that the insurance cov- 
ers every damage which might befall the 
goods during the transport, including all 
lighter risks, until the goods have been 
delivered at our respective warehouses. 
Further, we insist that it shall include 
fire risks at depots before reaching the 
warehouses mentioned. In case your mills 
do not accept these conditions we de- 
mand to be informed immediately so as 
to take measures. As it is known, how- 
ever, that insurance can be effected on 
the conditions mentioned above we have 
no doubt that your mills will take care 
to see that their insurance is effected this 
way. 

“This request has been brought about 
by the fact having come to our knowl- 
edge that the Sea Tasueanes Co., through 


which company many large American 
mills effect their insurance, does not con- 
sider the lighter risks from the steamer 


carrying the goods, hitherto included in 
its policies, unless the steamship com- 
pany forwards the goods to us in its own 
lighters. In other words, the liability of 
the company comes to an end at the 
same moment as the goods are delivered, 
so that receipt of the flour over the ship- 
side by our own labor exempts the in- 
surance company from compensation for 
eventual damage happening during the 
transport from the shipside to our ware- 
houses. We cannot submit to insurance 
issued on these terms.” 
THE LONDON MARKET 

Wheat has continued during the past 
week to give flour a lead, and this 
has helped this section of the market a 
bit. There is still some demand for mid- 
dle grades of American and Canadian 
spring wheat flour, but as importers have 
been obliged to raise spot prices in conse- 
quence of stiffer cables from the other 
side, buying has been checked to some ex- 
tent. At any rate, one hears less of for- 
ward business in American or Canadian 
second patents at a premium over spot 
stuff. ‘Theoretically, importers are all 6d 
beyond recent lowest spot prices but, ow- 
ing to resales, it is not possible to realize 
such an advance, except in the case of 
one or two brands. At the best, the ad- 
Yance is not more than 3d beyond the 
level of a fortnight ago. 

Besides the influence of resales, im- 
Porters have just now to reckon with the 
‘ompetition of British flour: The mills 
in this city have now, after several weeks 
of strenuous effort, succeeded in getting 


bakers to enter into a fair number of for- 
ward contracts. The bulk of the selling 
was done last week, though forward sales 
have, in a way, been proceeding, for two 
or three weeks back. Last Monday week 
the official price of London-milled flour 
was adv 6d. Last Monday another 
6d was put on the London price, bring- 
ing best households nominally to 29s, 
delivered. 

American top wheat spring patents on 
spot are quiet and practically unchanged 
from last week, say 26s. 94@28s 3d ex- 
store, with one or two marks of extra 
quality up to 28s 9d or 29s in the same 
position. For shipment, such flour is 
quoted at 26s 3d@27s 6d c.i.f. Minne- 
sota long patents on spot are held at 
26s@26s 6d ex-store, while mill prices 
are about 25s 9d@26s 3d c.i.f. 

American spring wheat clears on spot 
are dull but remain at late rates, at 24s 
@24s 6d ex-store for fancy marks, with 
first clears at 23s 3d@23s 9d ex-store. 
The latter brand is offered for shipment 
at 22s 6d@23s 6d c.i.f. 

Kansas patents on spot are quiet, but 
importers are asking rather more money, 
say 26s@26s 6d ex-store for top marks, 
while seconds are held at 24s@25s 3d 
ex-store, according to quality. There are 
shipment offers for top marks at 25s 6d 
@26s 6d c.i.f. 

Manitoba export patents are not too 
brisk on spot, but apparently some of 
the stock here has been inned, as 
prices are a little firmer, say 24s 94@ 
25s 3d ex-store for brands of average 
quality, while better marks are held at 
25s 6d@26s in the same position. Ship- 
ment offers are coming at 24s 3d@25s 3d 
cif, 

Country flour is not in such good de- 
mand as it was recently, but prices are 
unchanged, say 23s 6d@24s 6d for roller 
whites, 24s 6d@25s 6d for good straights 
and 25s 6d@28s 6d for patents, all ex- 
rail in London. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

The following table shows entries of 

foreign flour into London for the past 

two weeks, with the respective countries 
of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 


May 15 May 8 
GRD. 60:0 bo ocd K8tc eesti iqewe 23,272 
United States (Atlantic ports) 18,591 5,350 
PUTO, 0.60 Fe iccvccccivecece 4,144 


OED codwceccevescceces eee 3,467 5,515 
PE co dcecccsccconccescce 625 650 
BOM Senddccccccseseccecevese 683 250 
GOPTRART co cccvcccesccsccceces 500 150 
TOOMEROEE ccc ccccccccsccccseve 142 ese 
eS” PA eee 50 125 
SEES. Ee davcowdenesecces 793 
Austria-Hungary ............ 600 

WOE be eccceceecsvinnse 51,374 13,433 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 
May 15 Apr. 17 Mar. 20 


Foreign wheat* ...... 81,693 109,979 76,028 
British wheatf ....... 1,391 1,216 2,112 
Foreign flourt ........ 34,923 30,738 25,169 
Foreign and British 

ROUTE sc ccccccsccese 58,145 63,737 49,201 


*Qrs (480 lbs). fQrs (504 lbs). tSacks 
(280 Ibs). 


Imports of foreign flour into the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, in hundredweights (112 
lbs) for the four months ended April, 


for three years: 


1914 1913 1912 





Argentina ....... 39,100 73,100 17,500 
Australia ....... 63,300 46,300 66,400 
Austria-Hungary. 34,468 31,105 27,460 
Belgium .......- 22,140 9,800 11,700 
Canada .... - -1,299,302 1,250,524 1,103,988 
France ..... 174,200 83,400 126,100 
Germany ........ 134,900 162,700 89,960 
United States ...1,806,385 2,137,103 1,234,710 
Other countries... 87,490 62,580 75,070 





Totale ......+:. 3,661,285 3,856,612 2,752,888 


LIVERPOOL, MAY 19 


The foreign flour market, under the 
influence of continued firmness and gen- 
eral hardening tendency of values of the 
raw material, has betrayed some symp- 
toms of reviving interest in the future 


possibilities of the trade. No great im- 
provement can as yet be recorded but the 
inquiry has become more general and 
vieaheet, and business has materialized 
more frequently than for some time past. 
There is no disposition to force sales, and 
still less to induce more generous pur- 
chases by tempting concessions from re- 
cent limits. Imported goods cannot be 
replaced for shipment to show a profit on 
parity of spot quotations, which are not 
materially higher — the recent ad- 
vances, equaling Is r 280 lbs in the 
home-milled article. is has no doubt 
assisted the better demand for foreign. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers have not made any 
material change in their limits. Cana- 
dian springs are 3d per 280 lbs, and 
American winters 6d, easier. The for- 
mer, for shipment, have met with a very 
moderate response, but the latter are 
above an import level for prompt, and 
new-crop is not offered at a reasonable 
discount. 

. “= 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 3,000 280-lb sacks, and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 45,000, against 89,000 the 
same week last year. Since Aug. 1 the 
total to the United Kingdom is 3,264,000 
sacks, against 3,279,000 the same period 
last season. 

* @# 

Local millers have maintained their 
limits officially at recent advance on the 
basis of 26s 6d per 280 lbs for bakers 
grade, but are not securing any material 
new business. 

Low-grade flours on spot are not in 
active request, and recent quotations are 
difficult to maintain. For shipment, 
Americans are held for recent full prices 
above buyers’ views, who entertain conti- 
nental at relatively cheaper figures to a 
fair extent. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: Cot- 
tonseed seal is dull and neglected and a 
few hundred tons are being pressed by 
resellers, but buyers show no interest. 
Linseed cakes are firm and 5s per ton 
dearer on the week owing to the firmness 
of American offers. May-June-July ship- 
ments have been offered c.i.f. Liverpool 
at £7 12s 6d, but resellers are still will- 
ing to take £7 17s 6d and £7 10s on spot, 
ex-store terms. 


SCOTCH MARKETS, MAY 18 


A somewhat better tone has been gen- 
erated in the Glasgow flour trade. Hold- 
ers are willing to go on at previous rates 
but not at a fraction under them. Some 
very cheap lots have changed hands; 
sales of Manitobas were concluded at as 
low a figure as 25s 3d on the spot; the 
usual run of prices, however, was 25s 6d 
@26s. To compete with this imported 
flour, the home millers were quoting flour 
made from Manitoba wheat at 25s 6d. 

Kansas flour on the spot has been sell- 
ing very slowly: the quotation is 25s 6d 
although some sales were concluded at 
25s. Canadian 90 per cents are in very 
small compass ond do not make more 
than 26s 3d. American soft winters on 
spot are quoted at 27s 6d, but for July- 
August shipment the quotation is 26s 6d 
@27s, and at these prices buyers will not 
move. Minnesotas are selling slowly at 
26s@26s 6d. Australians are at 26s, with 
the demand far from brisk. 

* *# 


Oatmeal has been steadier. Scotch is 
quoted at 27@30s per sack of 280 lbs, 
Irish at 27s@27s 6d, and Canadian at 
26s 6d@27s. 

* - 

The imports at Glasgow for the week 

ending May 12, 1914, were: wheat, 2,633 


qrs; flour, 23,711 sacks; oatmeal, 1,735 
sacks; maize, 18,276 qrs. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


Barring a firming of foreign wheat to 
the extent of 6d per qr the market has 
been generally unchanged in Edinburgh. 
The flour millers stuck to late prices, viz., 
31s 6d for whites, 29s 6d for extras and 
27s 6d for supers. Oatmeal was quiet of 
sale at 38s; for specially choice, 40s was 
sought. The Midlothian oatmeal millers 
asked 38s for their make. 

The imports at Leith and Granton for 
the week ending May 16 were: wheat, 
4,730 qrs; flour, 860 sacks. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 19 


Home millers have stiffened their ideas 
in price; especially is this the case with 
regard to English and Scotch millers, 
who are now asking 6d advance, chiefly 
for strong flour. On the other hand the 
home miiler making soft flour is still 
willing to book at the old price, despite 
the advance in wheat. 

Minneapolis flours are not meeting a 
very ready sale, either on spot or in the 
forward position. One very good flour is 
quoted today at 28s, full delivered terms 
Belfast, and 28s 3d Dublin. Any little 
demand on this class of flour is in retail 
quantities from the country, and it is im- 
possible to make even in small lots over 
27s 6d. The demand in the two large 
cities is very poor. 

Kansas flours are quite a dead letter 
on spot; there is nothing offering of any 
quantity except isolated parcels out of 
store, which are of small dimensions, and 
for which importers want 26s 6d, Belfast 
and 27s, Dublin. Some increased interest 
has been shown in the shipment price for 
July-August new-crop flour, 24s 6d net 
c.i.f. Belfast and 24s 9d, Dublin, being 
bid for a fairly .round parcel of export 
patent grade for July-August shipment 
from the mill, but the price indicated 
was lower than the miller was willing to 
accept. 

There were one or two small lines of 
extra fine Manitoba patents worked dur- 
ing the week at 28s, full delivered terms 
Belfast, and the same price Dublin for 
prompt shipment from the mill. For 
good export patent grades under mills’ 
brands 27s 6d, full delivered terms Bel- 
fast, was accepted for one fairly decent 
parcel, the miller now asking 6d more 
money. There is nothing doing, however, 
in the south of Ireland in this class of 
flour, Dublin being more interested in 
export patent grades of lower quality. 

American soft winters are practically 
cleared out on spot, but there have been 
some cheap offers from really good mill- 
ers during the last week for July-August 
shipment, one miller offering to take for 
a good well-known flour 27s, full deliv- 


ered terms Belfast or Dublin. So far 
no new business is traceable. 
Mill offals have been dull, without 


quotable change in price and, although 
millers are quite clear of stock, the de- 
mand is only of a dragging nature. 

While the demand is fairly good for 
linseed cakes, they have not shown any 
advance in price, although present quo- 
tations are fully maintained. Good Rus- 
sian is offered at £7 7s 6d net c.i.f. Bel- 
fast, and Canadian about Ils 3d@2s 6d 
per ton more. Cottonseed meal is in 
very short supply on spot, so that, de- 
spite a dull demand generally, prices 
have been fully maintained at £8 net 
c.i.f. Belfast for 41 per cent. Cotton 
cakes are in limited supply on spot at 
£8 5s, full delivered terms. 


HOLLAND, MAY 18 


With a firm tendency and steadier 
prices our flour markets are experiencing 
a slightly improved demand. Home- 
milled flour and new-crop Kansas are in 
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the most active demand, and fairly large 
sales of them are reported. 

Inland 0, for delivery till August, was 
sold at 11%fl per 100 kilos, delivered 
terms, while Kansas flour was offered at 
11%fi c.i.f. for July-December shipment. 
This price compares favorably with the 
price asked for spring wheat patent, 
which is prohibitive at the moment. Kan- 
sas straight flour, only offered for prompt 
shipment, is neglected. 

Spring wheat clears, offered till July, 
could be sold at 1114fl, but the volume of 
business remains within small compass. 

Belgian millers are asking 10%fl c.i.f. 
for their flours, but at this figure only 
small orders can be obtained. For Ger- 
man top patent 121,fl cif. is asked; for 
export patent, 12%%fl c.i-f. 

American millers’ quotations are: 
spring wheat first patent, 12%fl; spring 
wheat straight, 11%,fl; spring wheat first 
clear, 1114fl; Kansas first patent 1214fl 
prompt, 117%fl new crop; Kansas straight, 
114 fi. 

NORWEGIAN MARKETS, MAY 15 

The Norwegian flour trade has had a 
dull time during the last month, The 
little business that was done was mostly 
for prompt shipment, or for the nearest 
month. The importers, as Well as the 
bakers, do not seem to have any great 
confidence in the present situation, Con- 
servative firms are of the opinion that 
we should have seen lower prices from 
America by now if the European mar- 
kets had not shown a distinctly firmer 
tendency during the last few weeks. The 
good reports regarding the new crop 
which reach us from the United States 
and Canada is having a tendency to make 
bakers and importers bearish in their 
views of the situation. 

* 7 

Minnesota spring wheat patents are 
being sold at 21s@21s 9d per sack of 100 
kilos (220 Ibs) c.i.f. Christiania for June 
and July shipment. Some importers have 
covgred their requirements for these 
months, but there are many of the buy- 
ers who only buy from hand to mouth. 
New-crop spring wheat patents are im- 
possible to sell at the moment. Straights 
from the leading Minneapolis mills are 
selling at 19s 6d@19s 9d. 

The prices asked for Kansas export 
patents are too high for shipment at this 
period. There are, however, offers from 
several Kansas mills on the market for 
August and September shipment at 19s 
6d@20s, according to quality but, even 
at these prices, buyers are not eager to 
trade, although some lots have been dealt 
in at these prices during the last few 
days. * 
- * 

Oatmeal is very quiet. American and 
Canadian ‘millers quote at 22s@22s 6d 
per 220 lbs. With hot weather at hand, 
importers are reducing their stocks of 
oatmeal as much as possible and very 
few new contracts are being made. 

NOTES 

C. Gronberg, a well-known flour agent 
in Christiania, died recently. He was 70 
years old. He represented a number of 
American and Canadian mills. The busi- 
ness will be continued by his nephew, 
Johan Gronberg. 

Stocks are quite light here now. The 
import of flour has not been very large 
during the first months of this year, al- 
though the arrivals for April are a little 
heavier. The imports in January and 
February amounted to 37,748 bags of 
220 lbs, against 52,376 bags in the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The imports of oatmeal in January and 
February, 1914, were only 5,156 bags of 
110 lbs, against 10,516 in 1913. For the 
year 1913 the total import of wheat flour 
into Norway amounted to 684,724 bags of 
220 lbs, against 493,550 in 1912. The im- 
ports of oatmeal in 1913 were 93,180 bags 
of 110 lbs, against 72,652 in 1912. 

The largest lot of American flour which 
has ever come to Christiania in one ship 
was 40,730 bags of 220 lbs, which arrived 
in the Norwegian steamer Texas the last 
week of April from Boston and Phila- 
delphia. About 25,000 bags of this came 
from one of the well-known milling con- 
cerns in Minneapolis; 20,000 bags were 
reshipped in other steamers to Finland 
and Denmark. This was unusual, as 
flour for thuse markets is generally tran- 
shipped through Copenhagen and Ham- 
burg. 
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Wasuinerton, D. C., June 1.—After his 
failure to secure the incorporation in the 
agricultural appropriation bill of any 
form of grain-grading legislation, Sena- 
tor McCumber, of North Dakota, rein- 
troduced his bill which recently was de- 
feated in the Senate, which measure 
called for a general grading of grain by 
the federal government and inspection 
under federal authority. 

The present indications are that the 
Senate will take no action upon this 
measure unless a bill in the nature of 
the measure offered in the House by 
Chairman Lever, of the agricultural com- 
mittee of that body, shall pass the House 
at an early date. 

In the meantime, Senator McCumber 
is utilizing every opportunity to present 
to the Senate matters bearing upon the 
grading of grain and other cereals. He 
has presented to the Senate letters from 
the London Corn Trade Association com- 
plaining about the character of grades of 
corn shipped from the United States, 
and he has also called to its attention 
what purports to be an agreement 
among English buyers that they will de- 
sist from buying American corn and oth- 
er grain unless it shall be certified by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Senator McCumber is coming to show 
considerable feeling on the subject of 
federal grades and inspection of grain, 
and in presenting these statements by 
London buyers he said, among other 
things: 

“I have read enough to indicate what 
its purpose is and to demonstrate what I 
have been trying to impress upon the 
Senate, that we have lost market after 
market in Europe; that we have invited 
the development of the Argentine stock 
industry to compete against the Ameri- 
can industries in those lines, simply be- 
cause we have refused, again and again, 
in response to their earnest application, 
to relieve them from the frauds which 
have been perpetrated upon them by our 
exchanges in their methods of certifying. 

“We have destroyed our very best mar- 
kets in many places in Europe because 
the buyers could not depend upon Ameri- 
can certifications. Finally, after they 
have turned their attention to Russia and 
to Argentina, after they have thrown 
their capital by millions into the Argen- 
tine country, to produce wheat and corn 
fields that they may not any longer be 
subject to the injustices that are per- 
petrated upon both the producer and the 
consumer, they have reached that stage 
in which they can now say to the Ameri- 
can Republic, ‘We will no longer accept 
your corn and other grain unless it is 
certified by your Department of Agricul- 
ture, because we have learned that we 
can put no reliance whatever upon your 
certificates issued by your boards of 
trade.’ 

“This may not mean anything to those 
senators who represent great cities, but 
when we are beginning to destroy our 
markets abroad and when we are, on the 
other hand, opening up our gates to the 
north for all of the cereals that may be 
produced by foreign countries, it is 
worthy of a little consideration, and I 
believe the time will yet come when the 
Senate of the United States will con- 
sider that corn and wheat, and oats and 
barley, all combined, ought to have a 
standing somewhat equal to that of cot- 
ton and be treated with just considera- 
tion by the American Congress.” 


MIXED FLOUR LAW AMENDMENT 


A bill has been presented in the House 
of Representatives intended to meet the 
question that has been raised regarding 
the application of the mixed flour law to 
so-called pancake flours and other sim- 
ilar compounds that are sold under dis- 
tinctive names and not as wheat flour. 
The bill was introduced by Representa- 


tive Rainey, of Illinois, and is intended 
to amend the mixed flour law so that 
section 35 of that act shall read as fol- 
lows: 

“That for the purposes of this act the 
words ‘mixed flour’ shall be taken and 
construed to mean the food product re- 
sulting from the grinding or mixing to- 
gether of wheat, or wheat flour, as the 
principal constituent in quantity, with any 
other grain or the product of any other 
grain or other material, except such ma- 
terial, and not the product of any grain, 
as is commonly used for baking pur- 
poses: provided, That when the product 
resulting from the grinding or mixing 
together of wheat flour with any other 
grain, or the product of any other grain, 
of which wheat or wheat flour is not the 
principal constituent as specified in the 
foregoing definition, is intended for sale 
or is sold or offered for sale as wheat 
flour, such product shall be held to be 
mixed flour within the meaning of this 
act: provided further, That nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to 
apply to pancake flour, health flours and 
other compounds or mixtures sold as 
compounds or mixtures under distinctive 
names and not as wheat flour.” 


GRAIN RATES TO PITTSBURGH 


In a decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission involving tariffs filed 
by several roads covering proposed in- 
creases in rates on ex-lake grain from 
Buffalo to Pittsburgh, and points mee | 
the same rates, the increases are foun 
not to be justified. Under the order of 
the commission the proposed tariffs are 
required to be canceled. 

By the tariffs filed the proposition was 
to advance rates on ex-lake grain from 
7% to 8%4c per 100 lbs. 

The commission has entered an order in 
the following terms: 

“In attempting to show the necessity 
for the removal of what the respondents 
assert to be an undue discrimination 
against Toledo and Sandusky, they have 
introduced no evidence to show that the 
existing rates from Buffalo are too low. 
They have assumed that the application 
of 86 2-3 per cent of the sixth-class rate 
from Toledo and Sandusky is reasonable. 
The value of the service to the Buffalo 
shipper has not been considered. The 
record does not show that there is any 
movement of grain from either Sandusky 
or Toledo to any point in Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory. There is a large movement from 
Buffalo. The maintenance of the present 
basis of rates from Buffalo and from the 
other Lake Erie ports for a period of 
nearly four years without protest, so far 
as we are advised, leads to the very 
reasonable presumption that it has oper- 
ated without serious prejudice to any 
community. On this record we find that 
the respondents have not justified the 
increase proposed from Buffalo to Pitts- 
burgh, and points taking the same rates. 
An order will be entered requiring the 
maintenance of the present rate for a 
period of not less than two years.” 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 62 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 50,115 bbis, from Sept. 1 
to May 23, 1914, with comparisons (000’s 
omitted): 

-—Output—, r-Exports— 

bbls bbis bbis bbis 

1913-14 1912-13 1913-14 1912-13 

Minneapolis ...13,325 13,786 1,419 
Duluth-Superior 915 709 177 210 
62 outside mills 7,568 7,843 181 207 


Totals 22,338 1,777 1,816 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION BY SAME MILLS 


1913-14 1912-13 
b bus 





DERMMORDOTD cccccccccccicios 62,037 
Duluth-Superior ° 3,191 
62 outside mills 36,293 

TOtalw ccccccccsccccscccese 100,521 


June 3, 1914 











A Little Bran for Comrade 
What has since become a rather im- 
portant macaroni manufacturing concern 
had its beginning in a shrewd foreign 
gentleman who never failed to look out for 





the little things. His first equipment was 
a very small shop and a delivery wagon 
drawn by a sway-backed ‘mule named 
Comrade. 

The mule lived to see the business 
grow to a point where flour was bought 
in carloads, and his owner rewarded his 
faithfulness by requiring that every mill- 
er who sold him a carload of flour should 
put in a gift of five sacks of bran for 
Comrade. 

At the end of the mule’s span of life, 
Comrade died, but long established prac- 
tice continued and the mills from which 
Comrade’s bereaved owner had _ long 
bought flour continued to pay toll with 
the five gift sacks of bran in every car. 

One day, the head of the now large 
factory, in wiring a new milling concern 
a bid on flour, forgot himself and added 
the clause familiar to his old mill connec- 
tions, “including five bran for Comrade.” 

The new miller wired back, “Who is 
Comrade?” 

“Comrade,” said the reply, 
mule.” 

The telegram which terminated the 
acquaintance read: 

“Why not ten sacks of middlings for 
Rosy, the cow, some cracked corn for 
Laura and Libbie, the chickens, and a 
half ton of red dog for Rollo, your rein- 
deer, if you keep one?” 


“is our 


Heimer. 
* #* 
The Wise Juror 
The following incident reaches Grist 
from an unknown source: 
The following colloquy took place be- 
tween an attorney and a_ prospective 


e:! 
“itil ci 


juror, who was being examined relative 
to his qualifications. The juror came 
from a small inland city noted for its 
large flour mills. i 
Attorney: “What ‘is your occupation? 
Juror: “I work in the mill.” 
Attorney: “What capacity?” 
Juror (proudly): “Five thousand bar- 
rels.” 
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Publishers’ Department 


Mixometer . 

The latest patent in a mixing machine 
is that patented by John Cornelius, of 
the Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. The 
mixometer is a machine designed to feed 
in accurate proportions dry crushed ma- 
terial, such as flour or any other dried 
milled product. It is clgimed for this 
machine that it is absolutely accurate in 
proportioning where the ratio of ingre- 
dients are great, and that the quantity 
to be fed out in a given time can be 
varied to suit from a very small quan- 
tity to about 65 bbls per hour at a slow 
speed of three revolutions per minute for 
the ingredients, and 27 for the flour, say 
for a self-rising outfit, and this capacity 
can be doubled by doubling the speed. 

The feeding-out action is made by a 
set of blades working through grooves in 
a hollow drum. When the machine is 
running with the feed off, or the gate 
shut down, the tops of the blades are 
flushed with and form part of the sur- 
face of the drum, making a smooth cylin- 
der. To get the required feed, the blades 
can be raised any height desired up to 
y, inch extension from the surface of the 
drum. This setting of the blades can be 
done, either while the machine is running 
or when shut down, through mechanical 
movements by simply moving a hand 
wheel, Blades are made to raise by the 
ends passing over smooth shoes made 
with easy, irregular curves, and_ the 
blades emerge from the surface of the 
drum inside the hopper and cut into the 
body of the material. 

The materials lie in a compact mass in 
the hopper directly over the cylinder, and 
take out 20 or 24 regular sections or 
cakes of the material to each revolution 
of the druin, making an endless sheet of 
feed. 

This feeding-out action gives a regu- 
lar flow of materials for each setting 
that will not vary in quantity hour by 
hour for any length of time, and the 
work is so regular that with two ma- 
chines, one for flour and one divided 
properly for the ingredients, self-rising 
flour can be made perfectly, the only re- 
quirements being that the hoppers be 











kept full. Materials from the two ma- 
chines will feed so regularly that they 
can be spouted together into one end of 
an ordinary mixing conveyor and will be 
perfectly blended in a run of a few feet. 


The Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. also 
furnishes, when desired, an electric con- 
trol outfit that will automatically stop 
the machine and give an alarm signal if 
any of the hoppers run empty. As the 
two or more machines of each outfit are 
always geared from the same counter- 
shaft, they will all stop at the same 
instant, and also the ratio of speed as set 
by the gears will be maintained, no mat- 
ter if the speed of the counter-shaft 
should vary at any time, and, therefore, 
the proportions of the mixture are al- 
ways the same, 


Wheat Sales Suit 

Legal phases of contracts for purchase 
of wheat by a milling company were in- 
volved in a suit which was brought by 
the Washburn-Crosby Milling Co. against 
one Oliver L. Brown to recover an 
amount claimed to have been overpaid 
him in settlement for a purchase of a 
quantity of wheat. The suit was recent- 
ly passed upon by the Appellate Court 
of Indiana. 

The milling company’s representative 
at Louisville contracted to buy 1,000 bus 
of wheat “subject to our weights and in- 
Spection,” and Brown sent a bill of lad- 
ing for 700 bus, on which the company 
advanced 3675. On arrival of the car, it 
Was found that it contained only 486 2-3 
— resulting in an overpayment of 
$57 40, to recover which the suit was 
rought. 


Lown counterclaimed for an amount 
ao to be due him under previous 
a , and was awarded judgment 

th in the trial court and on appeal. 


N disposing of the case, the court de- 
ided thes: points. 

ii accepting a shipment of wheat 
ntracted for by its agent, a buying 
ompany is not’ entitled to deny the 
Agent’s nthe to act in the matter. 
Contract by a milling company to 
urchase wheat “subject to our weights 
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and inspection,” the t being 
dated at Louisville, oe Shieh poles the 
wheat was to be ship inferentially 
provides that the wei g and inspec- 
tion shall be made in that city. 

But that a shipment is ny subject 
to weights and inspection at destina- 
tion does not prevent the seller from 
showing the amount and condition of the 
wheat at the place of shipment, as tend- 
ing to contradict the buyer’s claim as to 
weight and condition of the shipment on 
its arrival. 





Department of Agriculture: “There 
were 29,000,000 bus wheat fed in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri. In normal years 
there are only 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bus 
fed.” 


POSITION DESIRED WITH COUNTRY 
mill, Minnesota or Wisconsin, assistant 
sales-manager, manager of country mill, 
or in general office Minneapolis concern; 
am good all-around office man; experi- 
enced in grain. Address 707, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 125 TO 400-BBL 
mill by July 1; samples of my flour sent 
on application; mill in Northwest pre- 
ferred; married; speak German and Eng- 
lish; if your flour isn’t just right, give me 
a trial; good reasons for changing. Ad- 


dress 719, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis. 





HEAD MILLER OF COMMANDING EX- 
perience as to all kinds of wheat and 
systems seeks position; knows what it is 
to produce high quality flour with mini- 
mum yield; results are ever his object; 
can efficiently handle men in any number; 
references of highest character. Address 
724, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
at $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by the North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN IN EASTERN TERRI- 
tory—must be high class, show experience 
and ability and control good trade; give 
age and length of service, also references. 
Address 489, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER AND MANAGER BY JULY 
1 for 150-bbl hard spring wheat mill; 
must be capable to make the grade and 
sell output; none but efficient men need 
apply. Address 720, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN, WHO BY PREVIOUS RE- 
sults has ability to sell baking trade, job- 
bers handling baking trade in eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, to make 
permanent arrangement with large spring 
wheat mill for that territory; salary com- 
mensurate with results; state age, ex- 
perience, reference and when available, in 
first letter; all replies confidential. Ad- 
dress 686, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MILL MAN WANTED WITH ALL AROUND 
experience by fair-sized mill; must be 
familiar with sales department, able to 
carry on tactful correspondence, meet and 
be affable to customers and callers, confer 
with and successfully direct men and gen- 
erally handle details of business with 
acumen and discretion; salary to accord 
with the qualifications of the man; give 
age, full experience and references. Ad- 
dress 711, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





SALESMEN WANTED—WE HAVE A 
first-class proposition to offer to clean, 
high-grade salesmen now covering Ohio, 
Indiana or Michigan; prefer men now 
handling a spring or Kansas account and 
in position to handle a fine Nebraska flour 
in addition; this flour will stand up and 
get the repeat business right along; no 
shifting or shiftless make-believe sales- 
men need apply, but for the right sort of 
men here is an opportunity to increase 
their sales and commissions. Address, 
giving full particulars in first letter, 
“Salesmen,” 253, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 231-232 Exchange Building, Kansas 

City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 1,000 
bbls capacity or larger; lifetime experi- 
ence with both hard and soft wheat; 
could make a change on reasonable no- 
tice. Address ‘“‘X,” 726, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





IF YOU WANT HEAD MILLER ABLE TO 
produce close yield and quality flour, any 
system, and build up your trade, address 
as below; results count and tell the tale; 
used to handling men; references. Ad- 
dress 725, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

EXPERIENCED AND PRACTICAL HEAD 
miller, active and progressive, seeks posi- 
tion in medium-sized mill; familiar all 
systems; guarantee best results; can keep 
mill in good running order; references. 
Address 723, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AM ANXIOUS TO AFFILIATE MYSELF 
in the capacity of manager with the 
owner of a mill from 150 to 400 bbis; am 
a good judge of winter wheat and all 
varieties of flour; applicant is a good 
salesman and familiar with all topics re- 
lating to wheat and its milling. Address 
“xX. R.,” 705, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


627 





FOR SALE — Well-established and 
profitable flour mill, with elevator and 
storehouse; modern machinery; cheap 
electrical power; located in western 
Minnesota wheat belt, in a live county 
seat; terms very reasonable; may take 
part in trade. Address U.S. I. Realty 
Co., 217 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis. 








New York—Pennsylvania— West Virginia 
Protected, exclusive territory given to 
brokers and travelling commission sales- 
men on a flonr that can compete on 
quality and price; this is a right ac- 
count; must be the right man to get it. 
Address ‘‘Wideawake," 52, care North- 
western Miller, 231-232 Exchange Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 








First-class open- 
Estevan, Sask, Fizst«lass open- 
mill; population, 5,000; cheap power, 
fuel, light and water; unexcelled railway 
facilities; city growing rapidly; a cereal 
plant could be run in conjunction ; special 
concessions. Address, immediately, Sec- 
retary, Board of Trade, Estevan, Sask. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER HAS 
the names of a large number of men seek- 
ing positions and can place prospective 
employers in correspondence with compe- 
tent persons to act in any capacity. The 
list includes managers, sales-managers, 
flour salesmen, office men, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, elevator agents, head mill- 
ers, under millers, millwrights, packers, 


engineers, etc. Address ‘Northwestern 
Department” Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED — MANAGING PARTNER FOR 
cereal and flour mill, in heart of wheat 
country; well-established business; owners 
will retain stock to full value of plant, 
but must be relieved of active participa- 
tion in management; $50,000 working capi- 
tal necessary. Address 691, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—CEREAL MILL WITH WA- 
ter power and elevator; also adjoining pri- 
vate residence, with barn and 4% acres 
of real estate. Address H. T. Jamieson, 
Cc. A., Traders’ Bank Building, Toronto, 
Ont. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—SMALL 
flour and feed mill, first-class elevator, 
warehouses, coal and wood sheds, in pros- 
perous town of 8,000, served by four rail- 
roads and surrounded by good farming 
country; business successful. Address Wil- 
liam Kinnon, Box 65, Minneapolis. 





MILL FOR SALE—PRACTICAL MILLER 
or two, with two or three thousand cash, 
can clear from three to five thousand 
above own salaries; unusual opportunity; 
100-bbl flour and feed mill; hard wheat 
belt, northern Minnesota. Address 691, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—A BIG BARGAIN—100-BBL 
flour mill in the best western Minnesota 
district, thoroughly equipped with best 
modern machinery; good live town, no 
other mill near; I am not a miller and 
have other business; might consider some 
trade, or give terms. Address John A. 
Lane, 617-20 Plymouth Building, Minneap- 
olis. 





FOR SALE—NORTH DAKOTA 125-BBL 
modern mill, with established business; 
machinery thoroughly up to date; ele- 
vator capacity 40,000 bus, and warehouse 
capable of holding 10 carloads of flour 
and feed; mill has trackage on its own 
grounds; reason for wanting to sell or 
dispose, have other interests; this is a 
good chance for the right man and we 
would arrange reasonable terms, For fur- 
ther particulars address 669, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








CORLISS ENGINE FOR SALE—50 H-P., 
size 10x30; flywheel 8x15, with duplex 
water steam pump and heater; in excel- 
lent condition. Address C. A, Finke & 
Sons, Mt. Horeb, Wis. 





WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER WHO 
has good mill or elevator for sale; send 
full particulars and lowest cash price, 
Address Northwestern Business Agency, 
Kasota Building, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—GOOD FACTORY SITE WITH 
developed water power; dam in first-class 
condition; located in the heart of the city 
of Elmira, N. Y. For particulars address 
Chase-Hibbard Milling Co., Elmira, N. Y. 








FOR RENT—150-BBL MILL IN MICHI- 
gan; good wheat section; electric power; 
owners have engaged in other business 
and will rent for insurance, taxes, repairs 
and nominal rental of $500 a year. Ad- 
dress “H. M. P.,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


We are specialists in the 
planning 
of 
Oat Mills 
Corn Mills 
Cereal Plants of all kinds 
Automatic Package 
Packing Plants 
Tube Making Plants 


Any Cereal Mill problem given 
careful attention. 


Correspondence solicited. 
7. 


‘Theodore Kipp Company 
Office, 504 Union Trust Building 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Mill 
Audits 
Milling and 


Grain Accounts 
our Specialty 


Homes, Parker 
& Co. 


Chartered Accountants 


823 Plymouth Building 
MINNEAPOLIS 





~v 





PAUL & PAUL 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
istered in all Countries 


854 Security Bank Bldg., Minnéapolis 








Willford Manufacturing Co. 


Flour Mill Builders 
and Furnishers 


303 South Third Street MINNEAPOLIS 
N. W. Agents for Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 








. 
Bureau of Engraving 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
Plates in one or more colors. hree color 
Process Plates a Specialty. One of the 
largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8. 











MILLERS 


If seeking a new mark for 
self rising flour write to 
Trade-Mark Title Co. 


210 P. D. Bldg. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 











Flour Mill Appraisers 


We make a specialty of appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


COATS & BURCHARD CO. 
National Life Building CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


Flour Economy That Builds Trade 


If your baker customers can make more loaves of bread to every barrel of “‘Osota’’ than 
from the flour you are now selling them you certainly can strengthen your hold on their trade 
by supplying ‘‘Osota.’’ It’s the great yield-giving flour of all the 
Spring patents and it makes a loaf of rich texture and toothsome 
quality. Bakers tell us they get up to 25 more loaves per barrel from 
‘“‘Osota.’’ Many use our Soft Red Winter patent as a blend because it 
is ground sharp and improves flavor and color without decreasing yield 
noticeably. 





Such a combination can give you the control 
of the flour sales in your territory, and build your 
profits higher. All you need do is to place these 
few facts before your trade. They’re counting 
their. loaves now more than they used to and 
they know this unusual barrel value when they 
see it. We can supply mixed cars. Our mills 

and elevators are large. Our experi- 
ence covers 25 years. Write for our 


Weekly Market Bulletin. 
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National Milling Company 


The Strategic Millers TOLEDO, OHIO 





The Gwinn Milling Co. 


Columbus, Ohio _ 


“Seal of Ohio” 


Patent Flour 





Mt. Vernon Flour 
is a Repeater 


Business on Mt. Vernon flour shows 
every year what is called an ‘‘un- 
earned increment.’’ This means ad- 
ditional business which comes with- 


Special Short 
Per Cent : 
Soft Wheat | 
: 


~ 
FA 


4 MTVERNON 
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ws = out working for it. 


Patent Flours 


The Allen & Wheeler Co. 
Troy, Ohio 


The Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co. 


Daily capacity, 2,000 bbl 
Mt. Vernon, O. : 


Toledo, O. 


Capacity 1,500 Barrels 





: 
a 





The Four Best Winter Wheat Flour THE WARWICK CoO. 


MAS-SOTA Spring 
Patent Flour 

ECCO Blended Patent 
Flour 

ENERGY Horse Feed 

MALTO Dairy Feed 

MIXED cars a specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


Massillon, Ohio 


Feed and kiln-dried Corn Goods 
Straight or mixed cars 
Correspondence solicited 
THE STANDARD CEREAL CO. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
Makers and From Choice 
Shippers of FLOUR Winter Wheat 


Write for Samples and Prices 


New Flour and Corn Mill 4 
Agents and Dealers Wanted 


C. E. SEARS & CO. 
Cireleville, 0. § 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers 
KENT, OHIO, U. 8. A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour. 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





Bakers 
when comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour, 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard. 
Made by 


The Cleveland Milling Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





The Harter Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Winter, Spring and 
Blended Flours 


Dealers in Wheat, Corn and Oats 


Marion National Mill Co. } 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Capacity, 250 Bbls. Brand: “Clover Leaf” 
MARION, OHIO 














Gebhart Milling Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


We are located right to ship any markets, 
east, south, theast. © ity, 300 bbls. 











Automatic Measuring Machines 


Jos. L. Willford “P.M. & B.” | 
MachineCo. Minneapolis, Mina. 


4 Flour Exchange 








